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Editorial Comment 


TO OUR FRIENDS 


I count myself in nothing else so happy as in a soul remembering me my good friends. 


that THE BANKERS MAGAZINE, on 

the occasion of its eightieth anniver- 
sary, takes advantage of the opportunity 
of thanking its friends, throughout the 
United States and in other lands, for 
their long-continued confidence and sup’ 
port. That a publication devoted to 
banking should not only have survived 
thus long, but actually be stronger now 
than ever before, is a fact in itself of 
considerable significance, just as is the 
continued existence and prosperity of a 
bank for an equal length of time. There 
are many banks that are as old or older 
than THE BANKERS MAGAZINE, and 
some of them have joined in this com- 
memorative number. Others that are 
younger have nevertheless been among 
subscribers, advertisers and friends for a 
long time. Through correspondence and 
personal contact it has been possible to 
maintain with many of these friends very 
close relations, and this opportunity of 
thanking them all must not be allowed 
to pass unimproved. 

Circumstances have made THE BANK- 
ERS MAGAZINE not merely national 
but international in caracter. It is in 
no sense a sectional publication, and 
while intensely American it is hostile to 
no other country, but believes that a wise 
policy of international co-operation will 
prove best for all countries. 

Domestic and foreign trade can be 
carried on only through the help of sound 
and efficient banking and such trade con- 
stitutes a great civilizing force. It may 
be truly said that the banks are an im- 
portant instrumentality of civilization. 

To report and interpret the progressive 


l' is not without pride and satisfaction 


—Shakespeare. 


methods and principles of sound banking, 
and to note the economic advance of our 
country and the world is the aim of this 
publication. 

The thanks of the editors and pub- 
lishers are cordially extended to friends 
of THE BANKERS MAGAZINE wherever 
they may be. 


THE FOUNDATIONS OF OUR 
FAITH 


in the construction of a substantial 

edifice of any kind, great importance 
attaches to the character of the founda- 
tion—-whether it shall be of sand, sub- 
jecting the structure to the destructive 
force of storms, or of rock, against which 
floods and winds may beat in vain. 

Turning over the pages of the first 
number of THE BANKERS MAGAZINE, in 
that far-away time of 1846, a consider- 
able degree of satisfaction is felt that 
those who laid the foundations of this 
publication did their work so well. They 
had, as exemplified in these pages, a cor- 
rect understanding of the principles un- 
derlying a sound currency and safe 
banking. Here are statements from an 
article printed in the very first number 
of THE BANKERS MacazZINE, which have 
been often quoted, but which can never 
be repeated too many times: 

“Bank notes are promises to pay on 
demand a given quantity of coin; they 
are promises to pay money, but they are 
not money in themselves. This is an 
important distinction, and the not making 
it is the source of most popular errors 
on the subject of currency. 


I: the conduct of a public journal as 
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“Bank credits, commonly called de- 
posits, are of precisely the same general 
character as bank notes; they arise from 
the deposit of coin or bank notes, from 
the collection of individual notes, or from 
bills of exchange, or from discounts made 
by the bank for the parties to whose 
credit they are placed. However orig- 
inating, the bank admits them to be a 
debt payable in gold and silver on de- 
mand. They remain to the credit of the 
party owning them, because a bank 
credit, like a bank note possessing the 
power of commanding the coin at any 
moment, is preferable to the possession of 
it in specie. Bank notes and bank credits 
are convertible into each other at the 
pleasure of the possessor. They are es- 
sentially the same.” 

This was from a pamphlet by Nathan 
Appleton, published in 1841. Hamilton, 
much earlier, had said substantially the 
same thing. It constitutes a banking 
principle whose observance in legislating 
on the curren-y is of vital importance, 
and one which the United States has not 
yet adopted. The “popular errors on the 
subject of currency,” which Mr. Apple- 
ton deplored in 1841, still prevail in 
1926. 

From the same source is derived an 
equally important banking principle: 

“No expectation of forbearance or in- 
dulgence should be encouraged. Favor 
and benevolence are not the attributes 
of good banking. Strict justice and the 
rigid performance of contracts are its 
proper foundation.” 

Harsh as this may sound to ears ac- 
customed to the soft phrases of the times, 
its soundness can not be challenged. Dis- 
regard of these stern maxims has been the 
source of innumerable banking failures 
with their accompanying distress. “Favor 
and benevolence” may be properly in- 
dulged with one’s own money: but a 
bank—outside its undistributed earnings 
~-has no money of its own. Its funds 
for the most part belong to the depos- 
itors, and the rest to its shareholders. As 
trustee, a bank is not called on to exer- 
cise benevolence, but is primarily charged 


with fidelity. 


Thus it will be seen, that at the very 
beginning of its career, THE BANKERS 
MAGAZINE gave its adherence to the 
fundamentals of sound banking, and in 
the eighty years of its existence has never 
departed from them. These principles 
were not devised by this publication; 
they grew out of long and trying experi- 
ences, and they were finally discerned 
and clearly stated by the best and wisest 
bankers and statesmen of the past. But 
the earlier editors of THE BANKERS 
MacazINE had the sound judgment 
which enabled them to perceive, and the 
courage that enabled them insistently to 
proclaim these principles. 

These are times when it is much in 
fashion to treat the past with irreverence 
and contempt as representing outworn 
ideas and exploded notions. But those 
at present responsible for the conduct of 
this journal entertain no such feelings 
toward their predecessors. On the con- 
trary, their wise and courageous devotion 
to sound principles is clearly recognized 
and gratefully acknowledged. It is be- 
cause of the sound basis predecessors laid 
that, as times changed and the banks 
vastly increased in number and size, while 
our wealth grew and the whole economic 
structure became more complex, it has 
been possible to meet the demands of 
these changed conditions while keeping 
true to principles which must always 
govern however much circumstances may 
be altered. 

The present vitality of THE BANKERS 
MaGaAZINE may be attributed in no small 
degree to the fact that the roots of the 
publication are imbedded in the soil of 
the past. 


THE CHANGE ‘TWIXT NOW 
AND THEN 


HILE the principles on which 
\ X / sound currency and safe bank- 
ing rest are no different in 1926 
trom what they were in 1846, the con- 
ditions under which these principles 
operate have greatly changed in this 
period of eighty years. 
In the first place, the banks have grown 
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THE CONSTITUTIONAL TREASURY SYSTEM. 
[Communicated for the Bankers’ Magazine.} 


You bank men appear to have very inaccurate views of the ground taken 
by those who are desirous to effect a separation of bank and state. [ will, 
therefore, with your consent, present to your readers a few short articles on 
the subject. 

Our first objection to this union is that it is unconstitutional. Whether 
banks of issue, incorporated by the states, are constitutional or not, is a 
question which need not here be discussed. We maintain that even if they 
are, the design of the framers of the constitution is utterly frustrated by 
using banks as fiscal agents. 

The framers of the constitution evidently had in view a substantive trea- 
sury, substantial treasure, and a real treasurer; else why did they say, *‘no 
money shall be drawn from the treasury but in consequence of appropria- 
tions made by law.” 

The members of the first Congress as evidently intended to follow up the 
design of the framers of the constitution, for they, by the act to establish a 
‘Treasury department, passed in 1789, declared that ‘it shall be the duty of 
the Treasurer to receive and keep the moneys of the United States;’? and 
by their first act for raising a revenue, they declared that dues to the govern- 
ment shall be paid in “gold and silver coin only.” 

It is much to be regretted that these wise provisions were ever departed 
from. As matters stand at present, we have neither treasure, treasury, nor 
treasurer, in the sense intended by the constitution. A mass of debts due 
to government by banks and individuals, and which may or may not be 
paid, cannot, with any propriety, be called a treasure. Neither can a four- 
story building with empty vaults be called a treasury, without a gross vio- 
tation of the proprieties of language. Nor can the worthy gentleman who 


An exact reproduction of the inside title page of Volume 1, Number 1 
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enormously numerically and in size. The 
whole number of state banks in 1846 
was only 707, with individual deposits 
ot $96,000,000. Now there are nearly 
17,000, with individual deposits of $12,- 
677,946,000. The whole number of 
banks of all kinds is now about 28,000, 
with individual deposits of over $46,- 
000,000,000. 

This statement of banking growth 
epitomizes the development of the coun- 
try’s wealth in the past eighty years in a 
very striking manner. The wealth of 
the country between 1846 and 1920 grew 
from about $7,000,000,000 to $350,000,- 
000,000. During the same period the 
population increased about five times, the 
value of manufactures fifty times, and 
our foreign commerce nearly forty-five 
times. The value of farm products rose 
from $750,000,000 to $20,000,000,000. 

One could go on with these figures 
almost endlessly, but enough has been 
told to show the startling material prog- 
ress of the United States in the past 
eighty years. 

Not only have the banks enormously 
increased in numbers and size, but the 
banking mechanism has undergone many 
changes. The New York Clearing House 
has been organized, the trust company 
has developed, the National Banking 
System and the Federal Reserve System 
established, a new system of agricultural 
credit institutions created, and a number 
of our banks have ventured into foreign 
fields. 

The Independent Treasury, originally 
established in 1840, was temporarily dis- 
carded the following year, but restored 
in 1846 and existed until 1920. 

Not the least noteworthy banking 
development of this eighty-year period 
has been the formation of the American 
Bankers Association and the various 
state bankers associations, evidencing a 
spirit of co-operation among banks to 
which the bankers of 1846 were 
strangers. 

And banking functions have greatly 
expanded in this time. Things the 
banker now does for his dealers as a 


matter of course—many of them outside 
the strict domain of banking—had never 
been considered as a part of the bank’s 
business in those earlier days. Closer 
personal contact has been established be- 
tween bank officers and the depositors, 
tending to make the banker himself far 
less mechanical and more human. Bank 
advertising has grown to be an impor- 
tant adjunct of the business, enlisting in 
its service some of the keenest minds. 

These are but a few of the changes 
between 1846 and 1926. Other remark- 
able developments have taken place, 
especially in the field of invention. In 
1846 our railway and telegraph were in 
their infancy, the telephone was un- 
known; so also, were the typewriter, 
electric power, electric lights, automo- 
biles, airplanes, radios, etc. 

Perhaps the most striking change in 
the position of the United States re- 
mains to be stated. For a period of time 
long subsequent to 1846, and indeed 
until very recent years, this country was 
borrowing heavily abroad in order to 
provide the capital for developing our 
natural resources. Now we have largely 
paid off our foreign debt and have lent, 
in one way or another, a huge sum to 
foreign countries. We are, at the mo- 
ment, the heaviest investor in foreign 
securities of any nation in the world. 

While our public debt has grown, 
especially since the great war, to pro 
portions that would have appalled the 
bankers of 1846, there has been such a 
corresponding increase of national wealth 
and of our productive capacities that the 
present Federal debt, while of huge pro- 
portions, is not considered as an unbear- 
able burden. 

In making a survey of the progress of 
the United States in the last eighty years 
we find many gratifying evidences of 
progress, but this does not signify that 
all the changes are for the better. The 
Civil War left us with some money 
heresies which we have not yet outgrown. 
Prior to that time, while Treasury notes 
were issued, they were interest-bearing, 
and were properly regarded as debts to 
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be paid. But the Civil War introduced 
the legal-tender Treasury notes, which 
still remain; and the silver heresy has 
grown to much greater proportions than 
it ever attained in the earlier years of the 
country’s history. Nor has our bank-note 
legislation, which long tied the currency 
to the Government debt, even yet given 
us anything quite so good in principle 
and in methods of redemption as were 
the New England bank notes under the 
Suffolk system. Our Federal Reserve 
Notes are Government obligations; that 
is, they are neither true bank notes nor 
certificates representing an equivalent of 
their face in gold coin. 

Education has spread to all classes in 
the community, and the masses of the 
people are no doubt much better in- 
formed than they were in 1846. One 
can be less sure that thinking is more 
intensive now than it was then. In 1846 
there were living some literary men and 
statesmen not easily matched by the lead- 
ing lights of the present day. 

The standard of living has enormously 
advanced in the last eighty years. Not 
only have comforts and luxuries been 
multiplied many times, but they have 
been placed within reach of the masses. 
That this great increase in material pros- 
perity has brought about a corresponding 
addition to the contentment and happi- 
ness of the people—a result naturally to 
be expected—is not so clear. But there 
is evidence to the effect that less of 
political and economic discontent exists 
in America than is general throughout 
the world. This would indicate that, 
relatively at least, our people are well 
off, and are alive to that fact. 


A BETTER BANKING SYSTEM 


pose behind any law that is passed 

relating to bank organization and 
management—to give the country a 
better banking system. It is realized that, 
to speak accurately, the country has no 
such thing as “a banking system,” and 
perhaps never will have; there are as 


a: is, or should be, but one pur- 


many banking systems as there are states, 
and more. But there is a general un- 
derstanding of what is meant when we 
speak of “the banking system of the 
United States.” It is in this recognized 
sense that the term is here employed. 

In the complex banking organization 
of the United States, the most important 
single piece of mechanism is the Federal 
Reserve System. This does not mean 
that it exceeds in banking resources either 
the national banks or the state banks. 
But in the peculiar character of its con- 
stitution and activities it bears a superior 
relation to both. It is, in a sense, the 
heart of our banking system. 

The Federal Reserve Act became a 
law about the close of 1913, but it was 
almost a year before the preliminary 
work of organization could be completed 
and the banks put in operation. Mean- 
while the Great War had started in 
Europe, and from the date of their birth 
until November 1918, or a period of 
exactly four years, these banks were con- 
ducted under the immense strain which 
the terrible conflict imposed. After 
April 1917, this country was itself in- 
volved in the war. 

Although the Federal Reserve Banks 
were not organized in time to render aid 
at the outbreak of the war, once they 
got going they rendered the country an 
inestimable service. If the Federal Re- 
serve System had nothing else to its . 
credit—and it has much more—the serv 
ices it rendered the country during the 
war would fully justify its creation. 

The perplexities surrounding the oper- 
ations of the Federal Reserve Banks dur- 
ing the war did not disappear immediate- 
ly after the conflict ceased. There was 
an era of speculation and inflation, fol- 
lowed by a crisis and deflation, which put 
these institutions to a severe test, which 
they successfully met. Even now, more 
than seven years after the end of the war, 
some of its financial problems remain. 
The vast debts of the United States and 
other countries, the change in our posi’ 
tion with respect to world finance, the 
swelling of our gold supply—these are 
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some of the changes which the war pro- 
duced. 

It requires no argument to show that' 
the entire period embraced in the opera- 
tion of the Federal Reserve Banks has 
been of an abnormal character. As these 
institutions have withstood this period of 
stress, it might be argued that this in- 
disputably proves their perfect adaptabil- 
ity to all conditions. But a financial and 
banking system is not primarily designed 
for war, but for peace. In time of war, 
whatever banking system exists, extra- 
ordinary expedients must be invoked. It 
suffices if the banking system possesses 
the flexibility to furnish the desired ex- 
pansion. But a banking system can not 
be permanently keyed up to meet these 
unusual requirements; just as an army, 
when not mobilized for war, is kept on 
a peace footing. 

After the war ends, a proper system 
of banking should automatically adjust 
itself to the more moderate demands of 
peace. Here, perhaps, is one of the chief 
difficulties with the Federal Reserve 
System: it is on a war footing in time 
of peace;+the bridge is much broader than 
the flood. If this be true, the obvious 
remedy is to repeal the amendments of 
1917, which vastly enhanced the powers 
of the Federal Reserve Banks. 

Even when this is done, it will prob- 
ably be found that too large a share of 
the capital and reserves of the member 
banks has been taken over into the Fed- 
eral Reserve System. This, at least, is a 
matter requiring thoughtful attention. 
There have been some indications point- 
ing to the belief that the original plan 
of the Federal Reserve System was on 
too grand a scale for the ordinary bank- 
ing needs it was designed to serve. The 
Federal Reserve Banks have found some 
difficulty in keeping their funds active, 
and in order to do so have entered into 
business rather more extensively than the 
member banks relish. 

If the Federal Reserve Banks are to con- 
tinue to absorb into their coffers so large 
a proportion of the country’s banking 
capital, and to hold all the legal reserves 


of the member banks, this difficulty will 
not only persist, but a potential element 
of dangerous credit inflation will hang 
over the country. This danger can be 
removed by restoring to the member 
banks all or part of their reserves taken 
over by the Federal Reserve Banks in 
pursuance of the 1917 (war) amend- 
ments to the Federal Reserve Act. 

Before there is an indefinite prolonga- 
tion of the charters of the Federal Re- 
serve Banks (something for which no 
present urgency exists) the entire Fed- 
eral Reserve Act ought to be overhauled. 
This suggestion is not made without a 
full recognition of the many excellent 
features of this measure, some of which 
may be enumerated: 


1. The joining together of the mem- 
ber banks by which funds are made avail- 
able for the common service of the banks 
and the community. 

2. Enlarged facilities for rediscounting 
by which currency panics are rendered 
practically impossible. 

3. Better system of check collections. 

4. The gold settlement fund. 

5. A more scientific system of cur- 
rency. 

6. Utilization of the Federal Reserve 
Banks as public depositories, thus getting 
rid of the outworn sub-Treasury System. 


These are some of the outstanding 
benefits of the Federal Reserve System, 
which should be carefully preserved. 

But we have not as yet reached a 
desirable position with reference to our 
banking legislation, and efforts toward 
that end should not be relaxed until the 
highest attainable standard has been 
achieved. 

Since the good points of the Federal 
Reserve System have been enumerated, 
it is only fair to set down some of its 
most objectionable features, which are: 

1. The fact that the notes of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Banks are obligations of the 
United States, thus rendering them avail- 
able as state bank reserves. 

2. The requirement that all of a mem- 
ber bank’s legal reserves must be in the 
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form of a deposit with the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of its district. 

3. The placing of banking control in 
the hands of a board appointed by the 
President of the United States. 

The late William J. Bryan thought it 
“a great triumph” that the Federal Re- 
serve notes were made obligations of the 
United States; and it was “a triumph,” 
though not in the sense meant by 
Mr. Bryan. It was, in fact, a triumph 
of the age-old fallacy of the potency of 
the Government fiat as applied to money; 
the persistent, though mistaken belief in 
the power of the Government to confer 
upon some form of money or currency, 
by legislation, a value which the money 
or currency does not possess in itself. 
It is a dangerous heresy of which we have 
not yet rid ourselves. Paper currency 
ought to be one of two things, either a 
coin certificate or a bank nove. The Fed- 
eral Reserve notes are neither; they are 
of a hybrid character. A coin certificate 

-a warehouse receipt for gold—is equal- 
ly good as the gold itself to serve as a 
banking reserve. This 1s true because the 
certificate is in effect the same as gold, 
the Government holding in trust an 
amount of gold exactly equivalent to the 
sum expressed on the face of the cer- 
tificate. Now, the Federal Reserve notes 
are not gold certificates; they are re- 
quired to be secured by only a 40 per 
cent. gold reserve. They are therefore 
unfit for banking reserves. But they are 
widely so used by the state banks. This 
misuse of these notes is rendered all the 
more sure because of the fact that they 
are obligations of the United States. If 
they were credit bank notes, their avail- 
ability for this purpose would be greatly 
curtailed. 

The requirement that all a member 
bank’s legal reserves shall be in the shape 
of deposits in the Federal Reserve Banks 
pyramids credit and constitutes a strong 
inflationary potentiality of great danger 
to the credit stability of the country. 
This provision of the Act was a war 
measure, and as such was perhaps justi- 
fiable and necessary The necessity for it 


has long since passed. Inflation was en- 
couraged when the percentages of legal 
reserves were greatly lowered, and was 
dangerously stimulated when all legal 
reserves were required to be in the form 
of loans to the reserve banks. No time 
should be lost in repealing this pro- 
vision. 

By placing control of the country’s 
banking system in the hands of a board 
appointed by the President, we have in 
effort political banking. It is beside the 
point to cite the case of Judges of the 
United States Supreme Court, appointed 
by the President. Any one at all con- 
versant with the banking history of this 
country must know how strong will be 
the political pressure put upon the bank- 
ing system in times of stress. 

Just now we are in the midst of de- 
mands for price stabilization by the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board, as if prices were con- 
trolled by credit instead of by a multitude 
of factors, of which credit is but one, and 
not the most important. Here we have 
again an exemplification of the menace 
which continually attaches to the mis- 
taken belief in the power of the Govern- 
ment to regulate prices, and practically 
everything else. 

The banks of the country should be 
run by bankers, and not by the Govern- 
ment, and this is just as true of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Banks as of any others. 

But neither the Federal Reserve Act 
nor any of our numerous state laws have 
even measurably achieved the most de- 
sirable improvement in our banking sys 
tem—making the banks better. Giving 
all due credit to legislation and super- 
vision, it may almost be said that these 
expedients have broken down, and that 
where there has been really efficient bank- 
ing supervision it has been provided by 
the bankers themselves, through their 
clearing-house organizations. The num- 
ber of bank failures annually occurring 
will be reduced as this system is extended. 

These considerations, if they are 
founded in truth, should lead to a 
capable study of the Federal Reserve Act 


[Continued on page 855] 
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WHY THE RESERVE BANK CHARTERS 
SHOULD BE RENEWED NOW 


By ANDREW W. MELLON 


the twelfth year of its existence. 

The life of the original charters 
of the banks was twenty years; they 
have, consequently, only about eight 
years torun. 

The renewal of 
the charters of the 
Federal Reserve 
Banks as a matter 
for current action 
has been in the 
minds of various 
groups in the coun- 
try, especially the 
banking fraternity, 
for more than a 
year. The American 
Bankers Association 
at its Atlantic City 
Convention last Sep- 
tember adopted reso- 
lutions urging upon 
Congress the early 
renewal of the char- 
ters of the Federal 
Reserve Banks on 
an indeterminate or 
ninety-nine year ba- 
sis. The Merchants’ 
Association of New 
York adopted similar resolutions last 
November, and opinion of this character 
has been expressed in various quarters. 

A first legislative move toward renewal 
has recently appeared in an amendment 
to the McFadden Bill as reported back 
to the Senate by the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. The amend- 
ment reads as follows: 

“Sec. 20: That the second sub- 
division of the fourth paragraph of Sec- 
tion 4 of the Federal Reserve Act be 
amended to read as follows: 


"Ti Federal Reserve System is in 





© UNDERWOOD & UNDBRWOOD, 
ANDREW W. MELLON 
Secretary of the United States Treasury 


““Second—To have succession after 
the approval of this Act until dissolved 
by act of Congress or until forfeiture of 
franchise for violation of law.’ ” 

Nothing in the whole banking field 
is of so much gen- 
uine importance to 
the country as the 
continuance of the 
Federal Reserve 
System. During their 
brief existence the 
Federal Reserve 
Banks have demon- 
strated beyond any 
doubt their value to 
the nation. In other 
countries banks of 
issue had long pro- 
vided continuous 
credit leadership. 
But here no agency 
for the performance 
of this function 
existed before the 
establishment of the 
Reserve System; no 
one was responsible 
for the regulation of 
general credit condi- 
tions. With national 
banks restricted to a currency secured by 
Government bonds, and with the coun- 
try’s gold reserves scattered among 
thousands of separate banks, each work- 
ing for its own interest and each organ- 
ized for profit, no continuous common 
credit policy was feasible. In times of 
emergency, when some joint action was 
imperative, powerful private individuals 
and the clearing-houses took command 
of the situation and enforced some plan 
for a short period. Now, however, the 
Reserve System, in addition to the per- 
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formance of other manifold necessary 
functions, provides a basis for an Amer- 
ican banking policy and constitutes an 
organization not operated for profit, con- 
tinuously interested in the country’s 
banking welfare. 

In spite of the enormous service which 
the system has rendered to the country 
during and since the war, there are some 
individuals who believe that the system 
has not operated to their advantage or 
has been operated too greatly to the ad- 
vantage of some other group. While this 
has been due in a few cases to jealousy 
of the system, it has been more frequent- 
ly founded on a lack of understanding 
of our credit structure and the functions 
of a reserve bank. It is inconceivable, 
however, that such opposition should be 
sufficiently strong to defeat renewal, for 
who would wish to return to the old 
panic-breeding system with its inelastic 
currency? 


BASIC ASSAULT FUTILE 


Nothing could seem more futile cer- 
tainly than any basic assault on the Re- 
serve Banks. But as time passes and the 
expiration of the charters approaches, in- 
fluences antagonistic to the system will 
find it easier and easier to insist on al- 
terations in the Reserve System as the 
price of renewal—alterations which 
ought to be judged purely on their own 
merit. The question of amendment is a 
subject upon which there is room for 
legitimate difference of opinion. Sug- 
gested alterations in the system should be 
carefully considered and their probable 
effects on the system studied by Con- 
gress. This is a matter calling for time 
and consideration. Any effort to make 
renewal conditional on, or to involve it 
in, what may prove to be the lengthy 
matter of amendment would be most un- 
fortunate and possibly even disastrous. 

The every-day welfare of our business 
world has become dependent on the 
proper functioning of the system and on 
the confidence in its future which re- 
newal would strengthen and solidify. 
Early action on the part of Congress 


giving definite assurance of the continued 
existence of these banks will contribute 
in very large measure to the safety and 
the undisturbed business progress and 
prosperity of the United States. The 
banks and the business world generally 
have a right to the assurance that the 
Federal Reserve System is to be con- 
tinued, and should be relieved from the 
disturbing influence of any uncertainty 
as to the country’s future banking or- 
ganization. Business would then be se- 
cure in the knowledge that the existence 
of the system would not be endangered 
by any controversy, political or other- 
wise, which might arise concerning any 
changes to be made in its operation, and 
the nation and the world wouid then 
realize that the system is destined to grow 
to its full stature of strength and use- 
fulness. 

The renewal of the charters of the 
Federal Reserve Banks does not place 
them beyond further statutory improve- 
ment. An indefinite extension of the 
charters of these banks does not confer 
upon them the equivalent of an irre- 
vocable franchise; Congress would still 
retain authority at any time to abolish 
the system, or, as has already been done 
seventeen times, to amend the act. 


WHY EARLY RENEWAL OF CHARTERS 
IS DESIRABLE 


As Reserve Bank charters still have 
eight years to run, the recommendation 
for a renewal may possibly appear a bit 
premature. It is eminently wise, how- 
ever, to bring up this question at a time 
when it can be considered wholly on its 
own merits. Postponement of action 
until the charters are about to expire 
might find the banks facing an economic 
situation like that of 1920-21. In that 
event renewal could hardly be obtained 
without bargaining and concessions that 
might be politically necessary but eco 
nomically indefensible. While action by 
this Congress is not necessarily required, 
the present seems an advantageous time 
for raising the question. The country 

[Continued on page 857] 
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WHY THE RESERVE BANK CHARTERS 


SHOULD NOT BE 


RENEWED NOW 


By CHARLES N. FOWLER 


N answer to the question “Should the 
Federal Reserve Banks be Rechar- 
tered Now?” the writer's reply is 
most emphatically “no,” tor the follow- 
ing reasons: 

It is now about eight years before these 
charters expire; therefore, there is no 
need for such haste. 

There is no claim or pretense, so far 
as the writer knows, that the manage- 
ment of these banks is guided by any 
principles whatever. 

In a conversation with one of the lead- 
ing bank writers of New York City, he 
said to the writer in answer to the in- 
quiry: “Do you think they are guided 
by any principles whatever?” “No, I do 
not think they are; at least, there is in 
my judgment, no evidence that they are. 
There is no consistency in what they do 
from time to time.” 

This opinion is confirmed by the state: 
ment of Dr. A. C. Miller of the Federal 
Reserve Board, when speaking before 
the Banking and Currency Committee 
upon the Strong stabilization bill. Dr. 
Miller admitted they were guided by no 
stated policy and “the members of the 
Federal Reserve System are not economic 
statesmen, * * * and they are fre 
quently in the dark as to the conse- 
quences of their acts.” These and other 
bits of evidence confirm what the writer 
said in a recent article printed by the 
Commercial and Financial Chronicle. 

“The soundness of the financial and 
banking system of any country will be 
determined by the recognition of the 
three following principles: 

“First—The state of the currency in 
the country. (Under normal conditions 
our present currency situation must 
prove fatal.) 


“Second—The state of the internation- 
al exchanges of the country. 

“Third—The wise exercise of that po- 
tential and all-controlling factor, fixing 
the rate of discount. 

“No one will claim that these have 
been the ‘land marks’ and controlling 
principles of the Federal Reserve Banks. 

“The office of a central banking in- 
stitution is to lead and direct in accord- 
ance with these great fundamental and 
well-recognized principles; not to dom- 
inate; not to dictate; not to establish a 
parental banking system of imperial 
power with all the incidents of such 
power—a most vigilant espionage and a 
most cruel vindictiveness, even to the 
ruin of a bank if necessary. 

“With such institutions, ‘Necessity 
knows no law,’ and ignorance is always 
brutal. Such is our central banking or- 
ganization today; such is the supposed 
bank of the American people. I assert 
that the organization is neither in har- 
mony with the spirit of the American 
people nor in harmony with our Gov- 
ernmental institutions, which is the very 
first essential of all wise legislation.” 

There is so much in the Federal Re- 
serve Act that is fundamentally unsound 
and admittedly so, that it would not only 
be gross negligence to fail to correct it 
by eliminating these elements but crim- 
inal negligence, if so strong a word can 
be applied to such a disregard of an 
obvious duty. 

Then again, much has been brought 
out in the recent hearings before the 
Banking and Currency Committee upon 
the Strong bill that should be carefully 
weighed and considered. 


WHAT WISDOM AND DUTY DEMAND 


Instead of rushing madly into the re- 
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enactment of any part of the Federal 
Reserve Act before it has been duly con- 
sidered, the highest wisdom, true con- 
servatism, genuine patriotism, unfalter- 
ing courage, the conclusive banking ex- 
perience of more than 200 years, the 
proved and established fundamental 
principles of banking economics, all unite 
in demanding that we study, investigate 
and arrive at our final judgment with 
every doubt eliminated. We cannot be 
too careful at this particular juncture in 
our banking legislation, lest we blindly 
fly in the very face of fate; lest we chal- 
lenge and defy Gresham’s Law, which is 
as immutable and certain in its operation 
as the law of gravitation. You might 
just as well challenge and defy the law 
of gravitation by jumping off the roof of 
a twenty-story building and not expect 
utter destruction, as to re-enact the Fed- 
eral Reserve Act as it stands and not 


expect overwhelming disaster as a conse- 
quence. 

If by any mischance or fatal mistake 
the twelve Federal Reserve Banks should 
be re-chartered as they now stand, this 
country will pay for every inherent vio- 
lation of economic principle and eco- 
nomic law, in bitter expemence, for, not 
until we have suffered the full measure 
of retribution for our mistake, will any 
change be thought of—because that is 
the nature of property—that is more 
specially and particularly the nature of 
property expressed in a dollar. It brooks 
no change until sad necessity compels it. 

All experience demonstrates this fact. 
Therefore, let us be wise and change the 
act before any part of it is re-enacted. 
While immediate re-enactment will, in 
the writer's judgment result in over- 
whelming disaster, no possible injury can 
result from delay and correction. 


MORE BUSINESS IN GOVERNMENT AND LESS 
GOVERNMENT IN BUSINESS* 


By ALBERT C. RITCHIE 


N° problem of modern political life 

life presents more difficulties than 
that of determining the sound relations 
of business and government. 

Misunderstanding of these relations 
can be almost as dangerous as their actual 
abuse. 

Business justly rebels against all the 
paternalism that government tries to 
exercise over it, but the cardinal mistake 
business makes is in saying “business is 
business” and “politics is politics,” and 
on looking upon government too much 
as a thing apart or as a necessary evil. 
You cannot condemn politics without 
condemning government. Politics is pub- 
lic business. This means that business 
should develop a higher sense of political 
responsibility. The power and training 
of business, the ability, the energy, the 
fidelity that go with it, should be more 
available to the state. 

The United States is the greatest busi- 
ness nation in the world, but its govern- 


ments, both state and national, do not 
reflect its business leadership. Here 
waste and extravagance and inefficiency 
and indifference flourish to an extent 
that business itself would not endure for 
a moment. Only the earnest public of- 
ficial, who has tried to remedy these con- 
ditions and to combat all the factors, 
human and political, and all the inertia, 
tradition, custom and public indifference 
which make these conditions possible, 
can realize what it would mean if busi- 
ness itself gave the proper support and 
impetus. If business unselfishly recog: 
nized its political obligations as it should, 
it would be the one force in the state 
that could measurably cure these evils. 
When the business interests of this coun- 
try once really mean what they say in 
demanding “more business in govern: 
ment,” then will government be more 
business like. 





*From a recent speech before the United 
States Chamber of Commerce. 
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PIONEERING IN THE AMERICAN 
INVESTMENT TRUST FIELD 


By LELAND REx ROBINSON 


trust is both very old and very new. 
As a creative force in the upbuilding 
of American industry, it has exerted an 
enormous influence, especially in the last 
two decades of the 
Nineteenth Century 
and the first decade 
of the Twentieth. 
As a medium of in- 
vestment for the 
American public, it 
is essentially a de- 
velopment of the 
last five years. 
There are still, in 
London and Edin- 
burgh, a few revered 
financial leaders 
whose active experi- 
ence carries them 
back to the Seven- 
ties and Eighties, 
when a sturdy 
young nation, 
emerging from Civil 
War chaos, drew 
heavily upon the ac- 
cumulated capital of 
British investors for 
the rapid expansion 
of its railways, public utilities, and indus- 
trial enterprises. In as true a sense as the 
empire builders of our great West, these 
men, too, were pioneers in their way, 
pioneers, that is, in introducing to their 
own investing clientele the securities 
arising from this phenomenal economic 
activity in the New World. With the 
passing of these men, whose activities 
so widely—and on the whole so wisely— 
extended the horizon of the English and 
Scottish investor, and whose lives are 


— the United States the investment 





LELAND REx ROBINSON 


Vice-president International Securities 
Trust of America. 


synonymous with the development of 
British investment trusts, there is being 
lost to our country, as well, a generation 
of foreign financiers intimately informed 
concerning the financial bases of Ameri- 
can business. 

It is probably not 
far from the truth 
to say that in 1914 
fully 90 per cent. of 
the £75,000,000 to 
£100,000,000 capital 
of Great Britain's 
public investment 
trusts was invested 
in overseas holdings, 
and that to the out- 
break of the war 
nearly half of this 
amount represented 
the purchase of cor- 
porate and govern- 
mental bonds, mort- 
gages, and_ shares 
originating in the 
Unted States. When 
it is borne in mind 
that on the average 
the capital of British 
investment trusts is 
probably completely 
turned over in the process of reinvest- 
ment, every three to six years, the reader 
can readily visualize the importance of 
these institutions during the last half- 
century in popularizing Ainerican securi- 
ties in London and in providing credit 
for American enterprise. 

What British investment trusts have 
thus done in opening up new investment 
channels, foreign and domestic, for the 
enormous funds created by international 
trade and pre-war business expansion, 
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is only typical of developments on a 
smaller scale in any other highly indus- 
trialized or prosperous country. In Bel- 
gium, for instance, the place of the 
British investment trusts, and of those 
numerous London financing concerns 
combining issuing and managing, with 
purely investment, activities, is taken by 
the great banks, and by institutions 
which might be referred to as “financing 
investment trusts.” The Overseas Bank 
of Brussels, for instance (Banque 
d’‘Outremer), reveals the following dis- 
tribution of risk among the securities 
held in its portfolio in 1924. 


BANQUE D'OUTREMER (Brussels) 
Distribution of Risk in Portfolio 
(Common Shares) 


By countries 





Per cent. 

of total 

portfolio 
SET ERE Eee ee ee 54.27 
PONE ROMNDD «6.0 9d er0ie 6d: cee ee oa 15.48 
RE. Sos csbiss estes eu wsinawmnie 5.43 
PEE coke dn caswas dices eaasamaes 3.22 
Grand Duchy of Luxembourg ...... 10.40 
0 NS Serer cr re rere rey rrr 4.84 
Re OMNES 6.5.5 X05. 6 ersinte wares 1.90 
Portugese Colonies ............-. 1.48 

England, French Colonies, Greece, 

Realy, and Russia... 26000060 2.98 

100.00 

By types of enterprise 

Per cent. 

of total 

portfolio 

Banks and financial institutions .... 14.84 
Re ee 8.05 
Maritime and river transport ....... 6.16 
ID cic awe ca tca ee bald nasie 7.53 
RE Pee cer err er 4.57 
NE caw ehbsvindwaedeawes wee 6.91 
Se criatas sais mane hed aud aR aceednit 1.53 
on IE ee Pern 2.22 
Construction industries ........... 1.70 
Ee cimakias alae see aks ad we 3.18 
Metallurgical enterprises .......... 12.14 
Construction workshops .......... 10.57 
MME OMIT wise 4.0 paiviag.cieed « 7.32 

Wireless telegraphy and_ telephony, 


textile manufactories and sugar re- 


INE Sou bathe oia actrees has 5 dna 8.69 
Colonial plantations .............. 4.05 
Miscellaneous and insurance ...... 0.54 

100.00 


Among other Belgian institutions not 
doing a general banking business, but 
concentrating their activities in acquiring 
securities, at home and abroad, and build- 
ing up equities, to be retained, or dis- 
posed of at a profit, might be cited such 
financing investment trusts as the 
“Societe ‘Financiere de Transports et 
d'Entreprises Industrielles” (Financial 
Society for Transportation and Indus- 
trial Enterprises), the “Societe Generale 
Belge d’Entreprises Electriques” (The 
General Belgian Society for Electrical 
Enterprises), and the “Societe Generale 
de Chemins de Fer Economiques” (Gen- 
eral Society for Electrical Tramways). 

Comparable with the latter are the 
French “Societe Centrale pour 1’Indus- 
trie Electrique” (Central Association for 
the Electrical Industry), and the “Societe 
Generale d’Entreprises” (General Society 
for Enterprise), both associated with the 
above mentioned Belgian “Societe Fi- 
nanciere.” In Switzerland also—fre- 
quently with the backing of German 
interests — financing companies and 
“financing investment trusts” have as- 
sumed great importance, and many 
are the institutions developed by this 
thrifty little country in mobilizing and 
exporting her capital Among them 
may be noted several whose in- 
terests have been more particularly in 
the United States and Canada—such as 
the “Societe Financiere pour Entreprises 
Electriques aux Etats Unis” (Financial 
Society for Electrical Enterprises in the 
United States ), which has had a number 
of resident directors in New York and 
has been interested in the American and 
Foreign Power Company, and the Pa- 
cific Gas and Electric Company. Further 
illustration is afforded by the ‘Societe 
Financiere Suisse Americaine™” (Swiss 
American Financial Society). The dis 
tribution of investments of this com- 
pany as of December 31, 1923, is shown 
:n the table on page 811. 

In view of the substantial support 
thus given to American enterprises from 
Europe in the pre-war decades when the 
United States was still a borrowing coun- 
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A view of the principal statistical office of the American Founders Trust and the 


International Securities Trust of America. 


The investment analysis division of these 


trusts comprises more than thirty workers and includes experts of America and six 
foreign nationalities. 


SOCIETE FINANCIERE SUISSE AMERICAINE 


Distribution of Investments by Type 
of Security 








Per cent. 
proportion 
of portfolio 

Industrial and other bonds ........ 56.95 
RSM TEE 6. 06sescecwcisuas 14.65 
Government obligations ......... 10.80 
PRE SINE bc décddcscwewene 6.45 
CE MEE 65 boo tanawtedases 11.35 
100.00 

Geographical Distribution 11 Investments 

Per cent. 
proportion 
of portfolio 

DE PEE Bao5ss vow enceeees 35.95 
ME ccd ecrt ead ed cnaeda 1.95 
Asgenitne Teele «0.00 .00s0s00s 6.15 
PRET 456ss5sse0nbaueerwen 3.95 
LE nietuiaetetameescneheaae 52.00 

100.00 


try, it seems not only natural, but indeed 
inevitable that the assumption of a world 


creditor position should be accompanied 
by the development among us of some- 
what similar investment trusts and 
financing companies, interested in for- 
eign, quite as much as domestic, securi- 
ties. Just as there have long stood, be- 
tween the British investor and the issuing 
Overseas governments and corporations, 
these co-operative investment agencies, 
offering skilful management and broad 
distribution of risk, so in the future it 
seems probable that the investment trust 
principle will be increasingly applied in 
facilitating and wisely directing the ex- 
port of American capital. This is exactly 
what is happening today. 


INVESTMENT TRUSTS IN THE UNITED 
STATES 


It would be a mistake, however, to 
assume that the only significance of the 
investment trust lies in the field of for- 


{Continued on page 857] 
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ON THE OCCASION OF A GREAT RAILROAD’S CENTENNIAL 


CHAUNCEY M. Depew (at right) chairman of the board, and P. E. Crow .ey, 


president of the New York Central Lines, discuss the one hundredth anniversary 
York Central. In the background is a famous painting 


ceremonies of the New 
of Commodore Cornelius Vanderbilt. 
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© kavet & HewserT 
The De Witt Clinton, king among locomotives in 1826, takes the rails a century 
later during the celebration of the one hundredth anniversary of the New York 
Central Railroad. This was the first locomotive of the Mohawk and Hudson Railroad, 
the original unit of the New York Central. 









© KADEL & HERGERT 
The first train of the New York Central as it appeared in 1826, reproduced as a 
part of the pageant celebrating the one hundredth anniversary of that road. 
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C. STANLEY MITCHELL 
President of the Central Mercantile Bank, New York 


we bankers can point to a record equalling that of 
C. Stanley Mitchell, under whose presidency the Central 
Mercantile Bank, New York, without consolidation or absorp- 
tion, has increased its resources from $3,000,000 to $30,000,- 
000 in two years. He was the guest of honor at the second 
anniversary dinner of the bank held recently at the Union 
League Club, New York, which dinner was attended by many 
leading business men of New York. Mr. Mitchell was born 
in Rochester, N. Y., in 1882, and began his career twenty years 
ago with the old Astor National Bank of New York. He then 
moved to the Century Bank of New York as cashier, and later 
vice-president. When the Chatham Phenix National Bank and 
Trust Company, New York, absorbed the Century Bank, Mr. 
Mitchell became a vice-president of the Chatham Phenix, and 
remained with that bank for ten years, until May 1, 1924. He 
resigned then to assume his present position as president of the 
Central Mercantile Bank. With all the activity involved in 
bringing in $27,000,000 of new business in two years, Mr. 
Mitchell found time to serve as president of the Central 
Mercantile Association, as a member of the executive committee 
of the Fifth Avenue Association, New York, and as president 
of the Aldine Club, as well as serving on the directorate of 
numerous corporations and banks. 
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HOW FAR WILL THE BANK MERGER 
MOVEMENT GO? 


By GEoRGE W. EDWARDS 


economic history of the United 

States for the many important 
mergers among business concerns. The 
present year has already been marked 
by similar combinations among leading 
financial institutions. The question is, 
therefore, being seriously raised whether 
these individual banking mergers fore- 
shadow a general movement toward con- 
solidation in the field of finance and to 
what extent such a tendency will de- 
velop. The answer to these questions 
may in part be found in an examination 
of similar movements in other countries, 
particularly in England and on the Con- 
tinent. This article will, therefore, 
analyze the amalgamation tendency 
abroad with a view of determining con- 
ditions of similarity and difference which 
would directly affect the merger move- 
ment in this country. 


T= year 1925 is notable in the 


AMALGAMATION IN GREAT, BRITAIN 


The need of developing a more exten- 
sive system for providing British credits 
in international finance was the underly- 
ing motive of the amalgamation move- 
ment which has fused the British banking 
structure into six vast units. The neces- 
sity for united financial action is no- 
where greater than in the international 
field. Here the keenest form of competi- 
tion is encountered, and a division among 
the banks of the same country may bring 
serious harm to the national interests. 
The Germans learned this lesson early 
and in the years before the war they had 
developed a fully centralized banking 
machinery for financing the import of 
needed raw materials and the export of 
finished goods. The larger British banks 
had felt the competition of this united 


international credit system of the Ger- 
mans, and even before 1914 the move- 
ment for similar amalgamation was well 
under way. 

True, concentration as a purely domes- 
tic movement had been in progress for 
over a century, and was accelerated in 
the early half of the nineteenth century 
by the development of the corporate 
form of business organization. The ten- 
dency toward concentration in British 
industry in turn stimulated a similar 
movement in banking. Moreover, the 
small geographic area and the general 
economic unity of England facilitated 
such a movement. 


THE PRIME FORCE BACK OF BRITISH 
MERGERS 


However, the prime force which 
brought about the amalgamation move- 
ment was the need of unity in financing 
foreign trade. This was fully appreci- 
ated by the British public, and for this 
reason there has been little opposition to 
the bank consolidation movement. For- 
eign trade is of greater relative impor- 
tance than domestic business to the 
British and so any system which facili- 
tates overseas transactions is assured of 
popular support. 

Besides bringing about unity in for- 
eign financing, the amalgamation move- 
ment has resulted in the creation of large 
institutions able to grant credits in sums 
which a smaller institution because of its 
limited resources could not very well ex- 
tend. The British banks are now able 
to give credit facilities to a single foreign 
borrower in an amount which not even 
a large New York bank could extend 
without calling upon other institutions 
for their participation. Thus while a 
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British bank could readily grant a credit 
of £1,000,000, an American bank would 
find it advisable to seek the co-operation 
of its friends, as is done in the case of 
syndicate credits for the exportation of 
cotton and other commodities. Further- 
more, the portfolios of large banks are 
more diversified than those of smaller 
institutions, and foreign risks are more 
widely spread. 





THE “REVOLUTION OF 1918” IN ENGLAND 


These various motives, all relating to 
the need of financing foreign trade, un- 
derlay the intensive movement for con- 
centration which took place in 1918. In 
that year the tendency was so great that 
it became known as the “Revolution of 
1918.” The London City and Midland 
Bank took over the London Joint Stock 
Bank; Lloyds obtained control of the 
National Bank of Scotland and the Lon- 
don and River Plate Bank. Barclays in 
turn absorbed the London Provincial and 
South Western; Parrs and Westminster 
Banks fused; and the Union Bank of 
London was absorbed by the National 
Provincial Bank. Finally an out-of-town 
merger between Martins Bank and the 
Bank of Liverpool created the one great 
provincial institution outside of Lon- 
don’s “Big Five.” 

It is interesting to inquire first 
whether in the absence of a further com- 
bination of the big banks, there has been 
any movement to develop a community 
of interest among them. Institutions to 
achieve this end have been in existence 
for many years in the form of the Lon- 
don Clearing House and various banking 
organizations. The clearing house had 
been in operation for a century and half 
before 1914, but in this time it had func- 
tioned only as a mechanism for mutual 
exchange of obligations among the mem- 
ber banks. However with the outbreak 
of war, the clearing house was used as an 
association for obtaining more unified 
action among the banks in aiding the 
government. Thus the work of obtain- 
ing subscriptions to the war loans was 
organized through the clearing house. 


This institution has continued to function 
as a convenient mechanism for develop- 
ing a more unified policy among the 
member banks. - 


A MOVEMENT TO DEVELOP UNITY 
OF ACTION 


In addition, there has also been a 
movement to develop a certain degree 
of unity of action among the British 
banks through more informal organiza- 
tions. Before the war many of the pro- 
vincial banks belonged to the Association 
of English Country Bankers formed in 
1874, while most of the London institu- 
tions were members of the Central As 
sociation of Bankers started in 1874. Both 
were loosely organized groups with 
powers not clearly defined, and did not 
exercise any important influence.* Since 
the war these two bodies have been 
merged into one organization known as 
the British Bankers Association. In many 
respects it may be compared to the 
American Bankers Association, repre: 
senting the commercial credit institutions 
of the United States. It must, however, 
be remembered that the latter is com- 
posed of several thousand members and 
so has sought only general aims such as 
the enactment of federal and state legis- 
lation, the education of bank employes, 
etc. Because of its diversified member- 
ship including both large and small banks, 
national and state institutions, it would 
be manifestly impossible for the A. B. A. 
to carry through any form of unified 
program leading to centralized banking. 
The British Bankers Association on the 
contrary is composed of only a few mem- 
bers which have many interests in com- 
mon, and so the organization may well 
serve as a medium of attaining close co 
operation in banking policies. | Much 
unity of action has already been at- 
tained in standardizing wages, and work- 
ing conditions of bank employes. 

The concentration movement among 
the banks has been followed by a similar 





*National Monetary Commission, vol. vill, 
p. 265. 
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tendency toward organization on the part 
of bank workers. In recent years there 
has been a determined movement to or- 
ganize this class of labor which had form- 
erly regarded itself rather as a profes- 
sional group, and so not in sympathy 
with the trades. The Bank Officers 
Guild, as the bank clerks’ organization is 
known, now includes in its membership 
employes of practically all the joint stock 
banks and deals directly with the British 
Bankers Association.* 


ATTITUDE OF BRITISH PUBLIC TOWARD 
AMALGAMATIONS 


While the movement toward banking 
concentration has thus resulted in a 
strong organization of bank employes, it 
is dificult to note any serious resistance 
to the former from the general public. 
In 1918 when the great amalgamations 
were in progress, a Treasury Committee 
was appointed to investigate the situa- 
tion and it submitted a brief report which 
was on the whole favorable to the con- 
centration movement. However, the 
committee recommended that Parliament 
pass a law requiring the permission of 
the Government before any further 
amalgamations could be completed.} 
Notwithstanding these recommendations, 
the proposed statute was never passed, 
although the British public is quite gen- 
erally under the impression that such 
deterring legislation exists. However, the 
well known Cunliffe Committee did exer- 
cise a sort of voluntary control, and, as 
stated by the London Times (February 
11, 1921, 17G); “No amalgamation of 
even the very: smallest kind was com- 
pleted until the whole proposal had been 
submitted to the committee and thor- 
oughly examined in every detail. Sug- 
gestions made by the committee were in 
every case readily adopted, in some in- 
stances amalgamations were deferred to 
a more convenient time. In only one 
*See files of the Bank Officer, a publication 
the guild. 
+See article on British banking in ‘the 
Encyclopedia: Britannica p. 336, ed. of 1922. 
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case was an amalgamation refused, be- 
cause of objection by another govern- 
ment. That amalgamation never went 
through.” 

It is indeed remarkable that this amal- 
gamation movement has met with so little 
opposition from the government, nof- 
withstanding the growth of the Labor 
Party since the war, and its coming into 
power in 1923. There have been num- 
erous interpellations in the House of 
Commons at various times about the 
London banks, but these questions have 
been largely concerned with the ade- 
quacy of their credit policy, for certain 
members of the House, particularly of the 
Labor group, were strong in the belief 
that the widespread unemployment of 
the British workers might be relieved 
through more liberal advances to industry 
by the joint stock banks. These expres- 
sions of opinion were not followed by 
any parliamentary action except the 
various proposals embodied in the Trade 
Facilities Acts. 


SUB-RELATIONS BETWEEN GOVERNMENT 
AND THE “CITY” 


In general the relations between the 
government and the “City” have been 
friendly. Many of the directors of large 
banks take an active part in public af- 
fairs and quite a number have seats in 
Parliament. Even during the period of 
the Labor regime there was every evi- 
dence of co-operation. The annual re- 
ports of the chairmen of the big banks in 
January 1924,§ uniformly pledged their 
support to the new Labor Government 
and the debates in the House of Com- 
mons are noticeably free from attacks 
by bankers as Conservative members 
upon the ministry. At the same time the 
MacDonald Cabinet did not enter upon 
a policy of hostility to the City until the 





tSee report bythe author on “Financing 
Agricultural Exports for the United States,” 
Trade Information Bulletin No. 241, Com- 
merce Reports. 

§See the London Economist and Statist, 
1924. , 
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summer of 1924, when this apparent 
truce was broken by the issue over the 
Russian Commercial Treaty and the pro- 
posed credit which had been promised by 
the government.* 


AMALGAMATION ON THE CONTINENT 


Bank amalgamation on the Continent 
has progressed in varying degrees in the 
several countries and so the movement 
can best be considered not by viewing 
the Continent as a whole but rather by 
tracing the tendencies in the leading com- 
mercial countries. Attention will, there- 
fore, be directed particularly to Ger- 
many, France, Belgium, Holland and the 
Scandinavian countries. 

As mentioned before, the movement 
for bank consolidation found its begin- 
ning in Germany. After the political 
unification of the German Reich in the 
‘seventies, economic unity was attained 
through the formation of “cartels” or 
trusts in many of the leading industries. 
This movement was soon followed by a 
similar tendency in finance. Several of 
the larger Berlin banks spread out into 
the industrial centers where in some cases 
private banks were absorbed and made 
integral parts of a network of branches 
or on the other hand alliances or com- 
mandites (silent partnerships) were 
formed with local financial institutions. 
During the war this movement was 
further accelerated and, as in England, 
there were several combinations between 
some of the larger banks, particularly the 
merger of the National Bank fur 
Deutschland and the Darmstadter Bank. 
As a result the financial power of Ger- 
many is to a large extent controlled by 
the great Berlin banks including the so- 
called “D” banks, namely the Deutsche, 
Disconto Gesellschaft, the Dresdner and 
the Darmstadter National Bank, as well 
as the Commerz und Private and the 
Mittel-Deutsche Credit banks. 


BRANCH BANK OPERATION IN GERMANY 
The branch system as operated by 





*See files of the London Times, Manchester 
Guardian, August, 1924. 


these German institutions differs in cer- 
tain respects from that developed in Eng: 
land. The latter system is so intensive- 
ly organized that the local branches have 
little initiative and their affairs are strict- 
ly controlled from the head office in Lon- 
don. However Berlin rules the provinces 
with a more lenient hand, for most of 
the German banks have preferred to 
delegate responsibility to “hauptfiliale” 
or main branches which in turn direct 
the activities of the smaller offices in 
their immediate territory. 

The large German banks are members 
of the “Stempelvereinigung” (Stamp 
Association) and also of the “Central- 
verband der Deutschen Bankier” (Cen- 
tral Association of German Bankers). 
The German banks have shown a re- 
markable spirit of co-operation, and this 
policy to a large extent prevented a 
collapse of the private financial system 
during the troublesome period since 1914. 
It is indeed remarkable that such a highly 
industrialized state as Germany was able 
to pass through the successive crises of 
war and post-war finance without the 
failure of a single large bank. 


THE BANKING SYSTEM OF FRANCE 


In a general way the banking system 
of France may be divided into two 
groups, as in the United States. In this 
country the leading financial institutions 
are the investment houses and the state 
and national commercial banks. In 
France the “banques d'affaires” perform 
the investment functions of underwriting 
and distribution, while the “banques 
d’escompte et de depots” assume the 
commercial operations of discount and 
deposit. The former institutions conduct 
no branches, but the latter, particularly 
the Credit Lyonnais, and the Societe 
Generale, have developed an extensive 
system all over France. This movement 
has made the greatest progress since the 
war when many of the smaller banks 
found themselves in difficulties and pre- 
ferred absorption to destruction. How- 


[Continued on page 866] 
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THE NATIONAL FOREIGN TRADE 
CONVENTION 


By ELMER H. YOUNGMAN 


the delegates, in the practical char- 

acter of the addresses delivered, and 
in the warm hospitality of the people of 
Charleston, the Thirteenth National 
Foreign Trade Convention, held at 
Charleston, S. C., April 28, 29 and 30, 
was an outstanding success. In fact, it 
may be said without exaggeration that, 
taking all things into consideration, it 
was the most successful meeting in the 
history of the Foreign Trade Council, 
under whose auspices the conventions are 
held. Not the least remarkable phase of 
this convention was the enthusiastic in- 
terest it aroused in foreign trade, not 
only among the people of Charleston but 
of the entire South Atlantic Seaboard. 
That this should be so need not be par- 
ticularly surprising, for of all the story 
of the South’s progress in recent years, 
no phase of it is more wonderful than the 
enormous gain made by the Southern 
ports in the import and export trade of 
the United States. This has been due in 
part to the South’s increasing general 
prosperity, to the gain in manufacturing, 
and especially to the fact that discrimina- 
tions in railway and freight rates have 
been greatly reduced if not entirely re- 
moved. And the principal ports of the 
South have taken prompt and effective 
advantage of this opportunity by improv- 
ing their port facilities. 


[ point of attendance, prominence of 


THE SOUTH’S INTEREST IN FOREIGN 
TRADE 


To describe these improvements, or to 
attempt even to outline the progress of 
the South, is foreign to the purpose of 
this report. But since the convention 
was held in the South, and for the fur- 
ther reason that this section of the 


3 


country is now showing such remarkable 
interest in foreign trade, special prom- 
inence has been given to those addresses, 
delivered at the convention by Southern 
men and relating particularly to the 
South’s interest in foreign trade. 

In thus somewhat narrowing the re- 
port of the convention, one of its most 
significant features must not be over- 
looked—the fact that a session was es- 
pecially set aside for consideration of the 
trade relations between the United States 
and the Dominion of Canada. Prom- 
inent Canadians took part in the dis- 
cussion of problems of mutual interest 
in the trade relations of the two coun- 
tries, and this part of the proceedings 
aroused great enthusiasm. 

The representative character of the 
convention is illustrated by the fact that 
over 1000 delegates were present, from 
thirty-six states and fifteen foreign cown- 
tries. There were fifty delegates from 
Canada alone. That the South was alive 
to the importance of the meeting appears 
from the fact that 500 of the delegates 
were from that part of the country. 

Before presenting a more detailed re- 
port of the convention, recognition must 
be made of Charleston’s hospitality. Ap- 
propriate addresses of welcome were 
made by Governor McLeod and Mayor 
Storey, the latter also giving freely of 
his time and energies during the conven- 
tion in seeing that the entertainment 
program was carried out according to 
schedule. 

The entertainments were numerous 
and in keeping with the dignity and im- 
portance of the occasion. The historic 
shrines, the quaint old houses, the beauti- 
ful gardens, the perfect weather, and the 
cordiality of the officials and people, 
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made for Charleston a warm place in 
the hearts of all who had the privilege 
of attending the convention. 

The outstanding addresses at the con- 
vention included Henry M. Robinson's 
examination of Germany’s ability to 
pay reparations and his summary 
of the condition of France and her pros- 
pects of restoring her currency to par; 
James A. Farrell's survey of “The Foreign 
Trade Outlook,” showing that it is with 
our keenest competitors that we do the 
most business, and that 40 per cent. of 
our exports is composed of items each 
contributing less than 1 per cent. of the 
total amount; J. G. Geddes’ explanation 
of “How Our Banks Serve Our Foreign 
Trade; R. G. Rhett’s exposition of the 
“Commercial Possibilities of the South 
Atlantic;” and George Gordon Craw- 
ford’s statistical survey of “The South's 
Part in American Exports.” All of 
these are reproduced in full elsewhere in 
this issue. 


SOUTH ATLANTIC TRADE 


It is natural that a convention meeting 
in Charleston should give a good deal of 
attention to the problems of South At- 
lantic trade. One whole session was 
devoted to these problems, and several 
of the papers in the general sessions took 
up various aspects. For example, there 
were discussions of “Cotton as a Factor 
in Exports,” “South Atlantic Ports and 
Their Trade Facilities,” ““The Economic 
Resources of the South Atlantic Area,” 
and “Inland Rate Structure of the South- 
east.” 

In considering the technical and ad- 
ministrative problems of foreign trade, 
G. R. Parker, president of Parker, 
Peebles & Knox, Inc., said that “the 
modern exporter has no wish to interpose 
himself between supplier and customer. 
He welcomes and encourages sales help 
and direct contact with the market. He 
asks only that the facilities he has to 
cfer be intelligently utilized.” Mr. 
Parker emphasized the well-known 
fact that the exporter’s function is to 


cater to the whims of his customers, not 
to tell them what they should want. 

A. T. Preyer, director of sales Vick 
Chemical Company, Greensboro, N. C.,, 
told how his company gets direct results 
in export trade by investigation and 
analysis of markets, mapping out the 
sales campaign, and then giving the 
agents definite instructions for carrying 
out the campaign. A. Schoonmaker, ex- 
port manager of the Bourne-Fuller Co., 
New York, speaking on “The ‘How’ of 
Profitable Exporting,” said that the secret 
is in the selection of the agents for carry- 
ing out the foreign sales campaign. He 
briefly covered the forms of agencies pos: 
sible, and their adaptability to various 
businesses, but concluded that almost uni- 
versally the export manager’s “individ- 
ual ambition and ingenuity will prompt 
him to seek the byways which lead to 
added profit and prestige and if he is cast 
in the proper mold he will prefer to lead 
rather than to follow.” 


EDUCATION FOR FOREIGN TRADE 


One session was devoted to education 
for foreign trade. Roy S. MacElwee, 
dean of the Georgetowin University 
School of Foreign Service spoke of the 
colleges’ attitude that they do not train 
men to become export clerks, but teach 
them the managerial problems and meth- 
ods of solution. At the other extreme is 
the information school, which aims to fill 
the student’s mind with facts about ex- 
porting. In striking a balance between 
these two (for both were found unsatis- 
factory in results) Mr. McElwee pro 
posed this plan: “Condense the variety 
of experience of twenty years from clerk 
to manager into a curriculum of two 
years with the sequence of courses the 
same as in life. Begin with the simple. 
definite, practical operations of exporting 
and from them build up into more com 
plicated technical procedure.” This is 
the only satisfactory basis on which to 
proceed to the general courses covering 
the whole theory of international rela 

[Continued on page 869] 





HOW THE BANKS ARE SERVING 
AMERICAN FOREIGN TRADE 


By J. G. 


HE anticipation by American 
[ants of the needs of the exporter 

and the importer in the United 
States has been extraordinary. American 
business men, especially in the Middle 
West were at first not particularly in- 
terested in the desirability, to say nothing 
of the absolute necessity, of foreign 
trade. But the bankers of the United 
States, with a faith in their country, and 
a vision beyond its borders, went ahead. 
They prepared the way to meet the most 
exacting demands of foreign trade. At 


the present time, some American banks 
have established branches in many for- 
eign countries, and are actually setting 
an example through efficient manage- 
ment, that is upsetting all traditions in 


those countries, and many American 
methods are actually being copied by 
financial institutions there. Nearly every 
American bank of importance has an- 
ticipated, and is still anticipating, the 
import and export needs of its particular 
section of the country. One of the most 
striking instances of this fact is the way 
in which some of the interior banks have 
established and operate direct accounts 
with foreign banks, and are continually 
extending these connections. By this 
method, the interior American bank, 
through its foreign department, is con- 
verted from a purely local financial in- 
stitution, into an international bank with 
widespread ramifications. 

A bank with a live foreign department 
establishes and maintains active accounts 
with banks in foreign countries, and 
these accounts lead to very intimate rela- 
tions; first, through correspondence, and 
then, through the more personal friend- 
ships formed by the interchange of visits 
of the executives of the American banks 
and their foreign connections. Thus, the 


GEDDES 


American banks are enabled to pass on 
to their customers, a great many of these 
contacts, and along with them services of 
a very valuable nature, a few of which 
the writer will endeavor to explain. 


SUPPLYING CREDIT INFORMATION 


Not the least important is credit in- 
formation. Credit information upon the 
major individuals or firms interested in 
the purchase of goods can be readily 
obtained from credit files constantly 
being built up and kept up to date by 
the foreign department. If for some 
exceptional reason it is necessary to have 
credit information which is not in the 
files, the cable can be used and the de- 
sired information quickly obtained from 
banks abroad. This is naturally a 
reciprocal arrangement, and one of use 
to both business men in the United 
States, and in foreign countries. 

Through the foreign department of an 
American bank much the same kind of 
credit information can be obtained about 
foreign business men that can be had 
about business men in the United States. 
In short, service for foreign trade along 
credit lines is much the same, and func- 
tions in much the same manner, as it 
does for domestic business. Many busi- 
ness men do not realize this. Business 
may be done abroad, either on the ex- 
porting or importing side, in much the 
same way as it is done here at home, if 
business men would only realize it. 


THE CABLE TRANSFER 


Another service well worth mention- 
ing is that of the cable transfer. Banks 
with foreign accounts can order payment 
by cables to almost any place in the 
world. This is of the utmost importance 
to the commercial interests of this coun- 
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try, as may be illustrated by the follow- 
ing instance: 

Suppose an American company has 
been figuring upon the construction of 
large harbor improvements in a South 
American port. It has taken considerable 
time and labor to compile and complete 
the figures. The company is anxious to 
bid for the work, when suddenly the 
news comes that the bids call for ten- 
ders to be in by a certain date, and a 
deposit of a certain percentage of the 
bid must be made at the same time. The 
time already elapsed makes it impossible 
that these details can be consummated in 
time by mail. Here, the foreign depart- 
ment of the bank steps into the gap, and 
by use of the cable, the necessary deposit 
may be sent to South America within 
the time prescribed. 

Through the machinery set up by the 
bank’s foreign department and through 
their familiarity with just what is neces- 
sary to be done, the incident causes no 
more bother than if it all took place 
within the borders of this country. If 
it were the State of South Carolina, for 
instance, to which the bids must be sent, 
the company submitting them would 
telegraph. As it is South America, the 
company goes to the foreign department 
of its bank. It is practically as easy a 
thing abroad as it would be at home. 


STRIDES MADE BY INTERIOR BANKS 


Many American business men do not 
realize the strides made by American 
banks, particularly the banks of the in- 
terior of the country, during recent years, 
in extending to the exporter, the facili- 
ties of discounting drafts, either docu- 
mentary or clean, covering shipments of 
merchandise. Many interior banks now 
have representative offices in New York, 
and a private wire between the New 
York office and the local office. Other 
banks not so fortunate, have correspond- 
ents at seaboard. These representative 
offices are used for collection of ocean 
bills-of-lading and other documents to be 
attached to drafts, forwarded to them 
from their principals. This service as- 
sures the customer that documents will 


be carried by the steamer bearing the 
goods; that the customer abroad will re- 
ceive them in time to make entry with 
dispatch and without loss and incon- 
venience. This would not be possible 
if the documents had to be sent from 
the seaboard to the interior, and in turn, 
forwarded from interior to destination. 
The bank takes over most of the details 
which have to do with the “foreign” 
end of an exporting transaction. To 
the exporter the matter is little different 
from selling goods inside this country. 

In the bank's foreign department, the 
importer of raw material may have set 
up for him letters of credit in dollars 
or other currency, covering the cost of 
shipments. This constitutes a very ad- 
mirable and inexpensive way of guaran- 
teeing ultimate payment to the seller, 
and also enabling the importer to secure 
commodities at lowest cost. Thus the 
importer is relieved of a great deal of 
detail. He is reasonably assured of the 
actual receipt of his merchandise in good 
order, because the physical transportation 
of his goods is followed through by the 
bank’s foreign department, and further- 
more, he may turn his raw material into 
finished products, and in many cases turn 
the finished products into cash, before he 
has to make actual payment for the raw 
material. In short, from the buyer's 
standpoint the transaction is on practical- 
ly the same basis as a domestic inter- 
change. The bank finances the trans’ 
formation of raw stuff into salable ma- 
terial, and the manufacturer may get his 
money to pay for the raw stuff out of the 
sale of the finished article. He has been 
put to little more trouble than if he 
bought his raw material in Maine, or 
Colorado. In this connection the New 
York representative office again comes to 
the foreground. Instructions are given 
to the negotiating banks abroad that a 
copy of all documents must be forwarded 
to that New York office, where instruc’ 
tions in regard to their disposition await 
them. This avoids delay and possible 
expense at seaboard. 


[Continued on page 873] 
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COMMERCIAL POSSIBILITIES OF THE 
SOUTH ATLANTIC 


By R. GoopwIn RHETT 


standing of the remarkable pos- 

sibilities of the South Atlantic in na- 
tional foreign trade one must go back 
somewhat into the history of its coast 
From what follows it will be seen why 
the South Atlantic ports, which once en- 
joyed so commanding a position in 
America’s foreign trade, became in a 
comparatively short time a_ negligible 
factor in it. This article will give a 
picture of the forces which brought this 
decline about and will tell how finally 
and only recently the last of them has 
been overcome; and the reason why there 
is now such rapidly spreading faith in 
the future of this territory in relation to 
the economic life of the United States 
will then be appreciated. 

During the Colonial period when the 
thirteen states along the Atlantic Coast 
which formed this Union still constituted 
the frontiers of America to the Euro- 
pean settlers, no part of these frontiers 
was more attractive than this southern 
section of it, and no, part of that section 
more prosperous than the coastal country 
of the Carolinas and Georgia. 

Josiah Quincy of Boston, visiting 
Charleston in 1773, gives his impression 
of the city in the following entry upon 
his journal: 

“This town makes a most beautiful 
appearance as you come up to it and in 
many respects a magnificent one. The 
number of shipping vessels far surpassed 
all I have seen in Boston. I can only say 
in general that in grandeur, splendor, 
buildings, decorations, equipages, ship- 
ping and indeed in almost everything it 
far surpasses all I have ever seen or ever 
expect to see in America.” 

DeBrahm, surveyor of the southern 


[: order to acquire a clear under- 


district of North America, says of it in 
the same year: 

“The annual export of Carolina rice 
amounts to above 100,000 barills of neat 
rice worth in Carolina £275,000 sterling, 





R. Goopwin RHETT 


President Peoples’ First National Bank 
of Charleston, S. C. 


next to which is indigo, whose exporta- 
tion is worth in Carolina £150,000 sterl- 
ing, and the whole annual exportation 
may be valued at £637,000 sterling.” 

A truly magnificent total from Caro- 
lina products for that early period. For 
nearly three quarters of a century that 
commerce grew and prospered, and one 
may well wonder why these notable 
achievements should have since dwindled 
to practically nothing. The story is not 
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without interest and may be quickly told 

In the early days of the Colonies negro 
slaves were introduced into almost all 
of them. Their importation soon grew 
to large proportions in the Southern 
Colonies against vain protests made by 
most of these Colonies to Great Britain. 

While the pecuniary advantages of 
slave labor in the cultivation of rice, in- 
digo, cotton and tobacco were recognized, 
the menace which the rapid increase of 
the negro race began to assume was fully 
appreciated by many Southern statesmen, 
and it will be remembered, repeated ef- 
forts were made to check it. 

Now, at the time of the adoption of 
the Constitution, Delaware, Maryland 
and Virginia constituted the “Black 
Belt,” where four-sevenths of the slaves 
were located. But not long after the 
formation of the Union the “Black Belt” 
began to shift southward and southwest- 
ward to the cotton fields. Both the cli- 
mate and the character of the labor re- 
quired were eminently suited to the 
negro there; while neither the one nor 
the other in the East and Middle States 
was found to be at all suitable to him, 
as that section turned to manufacture 
and shipping. And so the latter portion 
of the country gradually abandoned 
negro labor, either freeing their slaves or 
cashing in on their investments. 

THE FIRST HALF OF THE NINETEENTH 
CENTURY 


The South, whose prosperity grew to 
larger and larger proportions all during 
the first half of the Nineteenth Century, 
continued to invest its surplus earnings 
in the negro labor necessary to work its 
cotton, tobacco and rice fields. By 1850 
its investments in slaves aggregated over 
$1,000,000,000 and Georgia is listed in 
the census of that year as first among 
all of the states in personal property as- 
sessed for taxation, with Massachusetts 
second, South Carolina third, Alabama 
fourth and New York fifth. 

On the other hand the economic story 
of the Eastern and Middle States is a 





very different one. In the early days of 
the Union the thoughts and energies of 
the North Atlantic States turned more 
and more to manufacture, transportation, 
shipping and finance. They invested 
their surplus incomes in buildings and 
machinery, ships and canals and their 
progress was equally rapid and in some 
respects more so. Their financial re- 
sources increased rapidly, their per 
capita circulation about 1840 being 
something like $9 to less than one-fourth 
of that amount in the South and West. 
This is all admirably described by Pro- 
fessor William E. Dodd of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago in his “Expansion and 
Conflict,” as follows: 

“The masters of this region were 
reaching out for the commerce of the 
West through the Erie Canal, which 
made northern and central Ohio the 
hinterland of New York; through the 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, and the 
Chesapeake and Ohio Canal, which were 
aimed at western Virginia and the Ohio 
Valley. The shipping interests of New 
England and New York did the same for 
the South, whose millions of bales of 
cotton all went north or to Europe in 
eastern-made and eastern owned vessels. 
And while these enterprising leaders 
sought to control the commerce of the 
country, they also knitted together their 
own towns and river valleys by canals 
and turnpikes.” 

Then it was that they laid the founda- 
tion of that complete control of the 
finances and the transportation of the 
country through which in later years the 
South Atlantic section was to suffer 
sorely and its ports to be cut off com- 
pletely from foreign commerce, save in 
the products of its soil in the immediate 
vicinity of these ports and in the fer- 
tilizer materials necessary to grow its 
crops. 


THE APPEARANCE OF THE STEAM 
RAILWAY 


It was in 1828 that the locomotive 
appeared and the steam railway began 
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to revolutionize land _ transportation. 
Men of vision here at once sensed the 
importance of promptly utilizing these 
new highways, and one of the earliest 
railroads constructed in the country ran 
from Charleston to the Savannah River 
opposite Augusta, 136 miles away, but 
there unfortunately it was halted for 
many years. Senator Robert Y. Hayne, 
who divided with Calhoun the political 
prestige of South Carolina at that time, 
conceived the idea of extending the road 
from Branchville to Columbia, both in 
this state, and thence through the 
Piedmont district of it through North 
Carolina into Tennessee and Kentucky in 
order to connect up with that growing 
section and thus to establish a great 
trade artery between thein and this port. 
As he himself expresses it: 

“The imports from Tennessee and 
Kentucky into South Carolina and 
Georgia amount to millions, but instead 
of their being paid for in foreign goods 
imported directly into Charleston and 
Savannah in exchange for our own cot- 
ton and rice we pay for them in gold or 
silver or in bills upon the North thereby 
losing entirely the profits on the importa- 
tion, and greatly embarrass our mer- 
chants by the operation. Now, if we 
only had the means of transporting these 
goods by railway to the West everything 
would be changed. Not only would we 
pay for western production consumed by 
the South, in foreign goods received in 
exchange for our own produce, but we 
should be able to supply a large portion 
of the Western country with all the 
goods now obtained by them abroad, re- 
ceiving in exchange their products to be 
distributed in Southern ships through 
the world.” 


Unfortunately for Charleston, for 
South Carolina and for the entire coast 
section this vision was never realized. 
Calhoun threw his influence for the con- 
struction of the road westward through 
Georgia. But while the people of North 
Carolina and Tennessee were clamoring 
for its construction to the Northwest, 


offering ample aid to that end, the peo- 
ple of Georgia never permitted a bridge 
to be built over the Savannah River at 
Augusta until 1853, over twenty years 
after the railroad reached its shores, and 
so Charleston never did acquire any 
trade route to and from the West. 

In the meantime the East and Middle 
Atlantic states, as far south as Cape 
Hatteras, had been busy connecting up 
the interior of the country with their 
ports and their factories which they were 
all the time expanding. A vast change 
now began to take place, the extent and 
consequences of which were not at all 
appreciated by the Southeast. This 
failure of the South Atlantic ports to 
establish any direct trade arteries into 
the Northwest accentuated the diverse 
interests of the two sections and had the 
effect of concentrating the slaves into 
the Southern section to a still greater 
degree and of confining the energies of 
its people more and more exclusively to 
agriculture. 

Had this railway projected by Hayne 
been constructed at that time who can 
doubt that the cotton factories of the 
Piedmont sections of North and South 
Carolina would have been built many 
decades earlier than they were built, and 
that the waterpowers of all that section 
would have been converted into use for 
manufacture of numerous kinds long be- 
fore the Civil War; and who can say 
that this might not even have led to a 
peaceful solution of the vital problems 
which were driving the two sections 
further and further apart. 


CONSEQUENCES OF THE CIVIL WAR 


It is not possible for one to under- 
stand why this section, so prosperous 
for a century and more—why ports on 
this coast, so alive with commerce up to 
1860—have lagged behind the coast and 
ports to the north of it, without some 
understanding of the consequences of the 
Civil War. And, despite the suffering 
and loss sustained by the South from 


[Continued on page 874] 
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CANADA’S RELATION TO THE 


UNITED 


By G. F. 


the United States, it may not be in- 

appropriate to quote the closing sen- 
tences of an article recently written by 
the general manager of the Royal Bank 
of Canada for an American publication. 
He said: 

“I would like to state as an economic 
truth that between nations as between 
individuals, there is a mutuality of in- 
terest and if one country increases its 
production and expands its market it 
also increases its buying power for the 
products of other countries. With an 
investment in Canada of approximately 
$2,500,000,000 and an annual trade in 
commodities of over $1,000,000,000, 
there exists a business relationship be- 
tween the United States and this country 
calling for the most thoughtful considera- 
tion on both sides.” 

It is well to point out that Canada 
is the second best customer of the United 
States. During the year ending February 
last, for example, Canada bought $600,- 
000,000 worth of goods from the United 
States. These imports are widely diver- 
sified. Not only does Canada take raw 
materials, such as cotton and coal, and 
foodstuffs of a class that are not pro- 
duced there, but she also takes a tre: 
mendous amount of iron and steel prod- 
ucts and manufactured goods of many 
kinds. Bear in mind that the American 
manufacturer who is doing a great deal 
of advertising in the United States, is 
also advertising in Canada, because 
Canadians read an enormous number of 
American publications. The diversity 
mentioned in referring to Canadian im- 
ports does not apply to nearly the same 
extent when Canadian exports to the 
United States are considered. Pulp and 


I: considering Canada’s relation to 


STATES 


TOWERS 


paper and other forest products are by 
far the largest items. The remainder is 
made up of such things as furs, copper, 
precious metals, small amounts of various 
agricultural products, asbestos and last 
but not least, beverages. 

Particular emphasis may be placed 
on the fact that 65 per cent. of all 
Canada’s imports are from the United 
States, while the amount she sells to the 
United States is only 35 per cent. of 
her total exports. She buys from the 
United States each year over $100,- 
000,000 worth of goods more than she 
sells to it. The United States is 
Canada’s main source of supply and 
any increase in Canadian prosperity 
is at once reflected in increased pur- 
chases of United States goods. That 
is where the partnership comes in. 
What happens when the United States 
buys more from Canada? Instantly Can- 
ada buys more from the United States. 
And here a very interesting situation is 
exposed. 


THE TARIFF QUESTION 


In the years preceding the war, the 
United States was becoming less and less 
a great foodstuff exporting country. 
Growing population made the United 
States require more and more of its own 
agricultural products to feed its own 
people; for example, a clever analysis of 
the world’s wheat situation published 
some time ago states that the great in- 
crease in population in the United States 
in the thirty years prior to the war, had 
by 1914 resulted in the fact that Ameri- 
can domestic requirements for wheat 
were approaching the quantity then 
being produced, and the day was evident- 
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Prominent figures, both labor and government, in Great Britain's recently ended 

general strike. Left to right, top row: John Robert Clynes, Thomas Shaw and 

Colonel Josiah Wedgewood. Center row: Viscount Haldane, Ramsay McDonald 

and Philip Snowden. Bottom row: Sidney Webb, J. H. Thomas and 
Arthur Henderson. 
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STANLEY BALDWIN 
Prime Minister of Great Britain 


OST of the credit for the orderly conduct of the 

general strike in England, for its defeat, and for 
the lack of bitterness, is given to the British Prime 
Minister, Stanley Baldwin. He made every effort to avoid 
the strike; when it was called in spite of his conciliatory 
exertions he resolutely refused to compromise and deal 
with the unions until the strike was called off; and when 
it was over he did his best to prevent reprisals by em- 
ployers and the growth of class hatreds He has thus 
established himself as one of England’s great men. Some 
writers are already comparing him with Lincoln. Prac- 
tically all of his life has been devoted to government 
service. He served in the House of Commons from 1908 
to 1917. From 1917 to 1921 he was Financial Secretary 
to the Treasury. He was president of the Board of Trade 
in 1921 and 1922, until Bonar Law asked him to become 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. In this office he had a large 
share in the funding of the British debt to America; 
probably his biggest job until the recent general strike. 
When Bonar Law resigned, Mr. Baldwin succeeded him 
as Prime Minister. 




















IS CREDIT NEEDED IN EXPORT TRADE ? 


By E. B. FILsinGcerR 


be asked regarding the extension 
of credit to foreign countries. They 
are as follows: 
1. Is credit really needed? 
2. Can it be successfully granted? 
3. How great is the risk? 


"Te ak are three questions that may 


The answers may be given as simply 
as the questions are asked: 

1. Credit is an absolute essential in 
foreign trade. It is only in rare instances 
that a large volume of business can be 
done on a cash basis. 

2. Credit can be successfully granted. 
It is being extended today by many lead- 
ing American firms. They have been 
granting credits over a long period of 
years. 

3. With ordinary precaution the risk 
is negligible. Generally speaking, for- 
eign credits are 992 per cent. to 99-2/3 
per cent. safe. In other words, experi- 
ence has proved that credit losses in ex- 
port trade average from 1/3 to 2 of 1 
per cent. It is only rarely that they 
are as large as 1 per cent. 


a 


THE THREE Cs _ IN FOREIGN CREDIT 

There is no mystery about foreign 
credit granting. The principles underly- 
ing the extension of credit in foreign 
countries are precisely those which obtain 
in the United States. The three “C’s”— 
character, capital, and capacity—apply 
with equal force in Chicago and Chile, 
in Denver and Denmark, in Buffalo and 
Bombay. Of course, there are some dif- 
ferences in the application of these prin- 
ciples nevertheless in essence they have 
the same direct bearing that they 
have at home. It is the duty of the 
credit grantor to take into account local 
conditions which may affect one or more 
of these general principles. The extra- 
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ordinary success achieved in foreign 
countries by many of the great American 
manufacturers who have been extending 
credit abroad for years is convincing 
proof that this lesson*has already been 
learned by a substantial number of our 
business men. 


WHY CREDITS ABROAD ARE NECESSARY 


It should be clearly understood that 
all references to credit are to merchan- 
dise credit—not capital credit. Both 
types of credit are important in our for- 
eign trade but today we are dealing only 
with merchandise or commercial credit. 
There are many reasons why commercial 
credits must be granted in foreign coun- 
tries. It needs only a statement of the 
basic facts to make this apparent. It 
will, therefore, simplify matters to tabu- 
late the chief reasons why credit is de- 
manded. 


DISTANCE 


Shipments to South America may be 
three or four weeks in transit. Those to 
the Philippines, China, Java, etc., may 
be a month or more en route. This takes 
account only of the time that goods are 
in the vessel. Allowance must also be 
made for transportation within the 
United States, the period transpiring 
while the cargo is being transferred to 
the ship before sailing, and finally for 
clearance after arrival at port of destina- 
tion. In many instances, before goods 
are placed on railroad, steamboat or other 
means of transportation into the interior, 
days or weeks may elapse while the mer- 
chandise lies in the custom house. 


INTERIOR TRANSPORTATION 


Not every country in the world is so 
well equipped with railroads as is the 
United States. The means of getting 
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merchandise into the interior are some- 
times most primitive. Recourse is still 
had to the donkey, the camel, the drom- 
edary, and even in some places to human 
beings, that is, the coolie. Account must 
also be taken of unfavorable weather 
conditions, including tropical rain- 
storms which may wash out roads, ice 
which may block ports, low water in an 
important artery of commerce which may 
make it impossible to carry into the in- 
terior vast quantities of merchandise. As 
a specific example of the latter sort of 
difficulty may be cited the present situa- 
tion in Colombia. There the River 
Magdalena has been so low for several 
months that neither the coffee from the 
interior nor the imported goods from 
abroad can be moved. As a matter of 
fact, in certain countries the actual trans 
portation of the goods from port to des- 
tination may take many weeks. 


LOCAL TARIFFS 


How many Americans realize that the 
tariffs in many countries are exceedingly 
high? In the case of the South American 
republics the duty may represent 40, 50, 
or 60 per cent. of the cost of the 
merchandise. To this must be added the 
sums necessary for freight, clearance, in- 
terior transportation, etc. As these are 
payable in cash, a considerable outlay 
may be necessary before the merchandise 
is actually in the hands of the importer. 


LOCAL CREDIT CONDITIONS 


Even when the importer has actually 
received the goods, it does not necessarily 
follow that he is able to realize thereon 
immediately. There are very few coun- 
tries, and but few commodities, in which 
business is done for cash. The contrary 
is far more likely to be the case. The 
local importer must grant time to mer- 
chants in the interior. This may vary 
from 60 to 180 days. In agricultural 
countries where prosperity is dependent 
upon one or two, or a few crops, even 
longer time may be necessary because of 
a crop failure, just as in the United 
States, credit is needed to help dealers 





through dull periods, until crops are 
harvested, shipped and marketed. This 
is not unlike the condition which prevails 
in the domestic agricultural regions, but 
is even more pronounced in foreign coun- 
tries. Unexpected conditions, such as 
drought, floods, political unrest, etc., etc., 
may also necessitate a demand for longer 
time. Even in the case of firms having 
substantial capital, occasional slow pay- 
ments are due to causes beyond their con- 
trol. Mention might also be made of 
another item which necessitates credit 
extension. It is that of exchange. When 
credit is granted, foreign buyers are 
often able to take advantage of the most 
favorable exchange rates. Especially is 
this true where the fluctuations are sea- 
sonable and when it can be counted upon 
with reasonable assurance that after a 
certain number of weeks the exchange 
may be obtained at a more profitable 
figure. 


LACK OF SUFFICIENT BANKING CAPITAL 


Because the United States is amply 
supplied with capital and with a great 
number of banks is no reason to assume 
that the same condition prevails in all 
foreign countries. As a matter of fact, 
the banking capital, in many countries 
of great natural resources, is limited. The 
result is that the rates of interest are 
high. They frequently vary from 7 to 
15 or even 20 per cent. Herein lies the 
explanation why firms of standing still 
ask for credit accommodations abroad. 
It is better business for them to obtain 
credits of four or even six months, pay- 
ing interest at the rate of 6 per cent. 
to the foreign supplier. than to pay 8 
per cent. or 10 per cent. to their local 
banks, especially when the latter are un- 
able by reason of the great demand on 
their resources to loan adequate sums. 
Frankly, in many foreign countries it is 
not expected that banks shall “finance” 
merchants as would be the case under 
like conditions in the United States. In 
passing it might be interesting to speak 
of the demands for credit in those coun- 
tries where a depreciation of currency 
has resulted in a shrinking of working 
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capital. In such cases the granting of 
credit facilities to responsible firms would 
be a distinct sales advantage to the Amer- 
ican supplier. 


NEED FOR LARGER STOCKS 


Generally speaking, the rate of turn- 
over in stocks in foreign countries is 
slower than it would be in the United 
States in the same line of business. This 
can be easily accounted for. Purchases 
must usually be made long in advance 
in order to insure having stocks on hand 
at the proper season. The importer must 
take into account possible slow deliveries, 
unexpected difficulties in interior trans- 
portation, etc. If merchandise is not 
ready at the beginning of a buying sea- 
son a sales opportunity may be entirely 
lost. In some cases Americans fail to 
realize the importance of this fact and 
are inclined to blame the foreign buyer 
for demanding additional time because 
of late shipment. Seasonal merchandise 
may have to be carried over for six 
months. The situation is often compli- 
cated because the seasons on the other 
side of the equator are the exact reverse 
of our own. 


TERMS GRANTED BY COMPETITIVE 
NATIONS 


Foreign competitors of American man- 
ufacturers, notably those of England, 
France, Italy, Germany, Czechoslovakia, 
etc., have long been accustomed to 
do business in foreign countries on 
credit terms. Being fully aware of the 
reasons which make credit necessary they 
have not hestitated to offer the time that 
is essential to make sales. It is merely 
stating the obvious to remark that if 
Americans, especially in the case of high- 
ly competitive lines, wish to make head- 
way abroad, they must be prepared to do 
as well as their competitors. 


CREDIT REQUIREMENTS IN THE CASE OF 
PLANT INSTALLATIONS 


Reference has already been made to 
the lack of capital in many countries. 
When companies are formed to establish 


new industries, necessitating mills, fac- 
tories or shops, a demand is often made 
for longer credit than might be the case 
in the United States. Experience has 
proved that when such credits are grant 
ed, after a thorough investigation has 
been made and all precautions have been 
taken to safeguard the transaction the 
results have been eminently satisfactory. 


CREDIT AS AN AID TO INTRODUCTION 
OF GOODS 


The success which has attended the 
foreign efforts of certain American man- 
ufacturers of specialties has frequently 
been due to a willingness to grant credit 
to loca! merchants. This is occasionally 
done through branches or distributors. 
The importance of this method cannot 
be overestimated. It will become an in- 
creasingly valuable sales adjunct as 
American trade abroad grows. In num- 
erous cases the local dealer would be 
unwilling to stock unknown merchandise 
without some credit being granted him. 
Furthermore, the need for credit is 
greater when selling high-priced mer- 
chandise which must compete with 
cheaper grades of goods, locally pro- 
duced. The sales resistance must be 
overcome. Credit is a great help thereto. 


BANKRUPTCIES AND THE PERCENTAGE OF 
LOSSES IN FOREIGN TRADE 


It can be stated without fear of suc- 
cessful contradiction that credit losses in 
foreign trade, by and large, are lower 
than those for bad debts in the domestic 
field. A canvass of the most successful 
firms who have had long experience in 
selling abroad has revealed the fact that 
losses for bad debts in the home market 
are usually greater than those in foreign 
countries. As has already been indi- 
cated, the percentage of loss averages 
from one-third to one-half of 1 per cent. 
How much business in the United States 
can be said to be 99-66/100 per cent. 
safe? If an exhaustive compilation could 
be made it would doubtless show that the 
losses which followed the sensational de- 
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THE SOUTH’S PART IN AMERICAN 
EXPORTS 


By GEORGE GORDON CRAWFORD 


portant part in the export of Amer- 

ican products. It exports more 
than half of the agricultural exports of 
the United States. It ships through its 
ports about a third of the total exports 
of this country. The South contains 
about a third of the area of the United 
States. In it live about a third of the 
people. In wealth it has only about one- 
fifth of the wealth of the United States. 

In view of the statements above, why 
does the South possess such a proportion- 
ately small amount of the wealth of the 
United States? The answer is given in 
the next statement. 

The South manufactures only one sixth 
of the manufactured products. In 1925 
more than 27 per cent. of the total ex- 
ports of the United States were raw and 
manufactured cotton, of which only 
about 5 per cent. was manufactured and 
only a fraction of this manufactured in 
the South. The exports from the South 
are principally raw materials, because the 
manfacture of finished products in the 
South is much too small to supply the 
domestic requirements of its own terri- 
tory, and, as a consequence, the exports 
of manufactured products are relatively 
small in volume and in value. 

The domestic market of the United 
States is of such vast extenx that of the 
total exportable goods produced in the 
United States, the percentage exported 
is comparatively small. No other nation 
enjoys such a large domestic market, pro- 
viding as it does a splendid opportunity 
for mass production. Mass production 
enables the United States to manufacture 
many articles cheap enough to export 
them in competition with other nations, 
which do not have so high a standard 


[= South has always taken an im- 


of wages and living as labor enjoys in this 
country. Manufacture for the domestic 
market is therefore such a potent factor 
in permitting articles to be produced 
cheap enough to export them that it is 
not feasible to discuss the subject of 





GEORGE GORDON CRAWFORD 


President Tennessee Iron, Coal and 
Railway Company, Birmingham, Ala. 


“The South’s Part in American Exports” 
intelligently without referring to the 
domestic market and the situation which 
underlies the South’s part in American 
exports. 

As a result of the devastating effects 
of the Civil War, the South was barren 
of capital and credit during the period of 
industrial growth in other sections of the 
country, and in other countries, which 
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rapidly followed the invention of the 
steam engine. 

Coal, as a source of power for man- 
ufacturing, proximity to seaports, the 
talent of her people for seafaring and 
trade, made England a powerful factor 
in the export trade. Though a large 
importer of raw materials, the profits 
from the exports of manufactured prod- 
ucts, together with the profits of the 
by-products of these exports, such as 
shipping, insurance and banking, made 
England foremost in wealth of nations. 

During the same period of expansion 
of industry, the Northern states, with 
capital and credit at their disposal, ex- 
panded manufacturing plants to supply 
the needs of the Northern, Western and 
Southern states and to take an important 
part in the export of manufactured 
articles. The profits from the sale of 
manufactured articles, and the by- 
products of the trade in them accruing 
to the Northern states from freight rates, 
insurance and banking, increased their 
wealth to enormous amounts. 

During this period, the South was, by 
reason of lack of capital, reduced to the 
necessity of confining her activity largely 
to the pursuits of agriculture, lumbering 
and other primitive activities, yielding 
large tonnage, large values, but small 
profits. 


THE SOUTH IN 1860 


In 1860 the Southern states owned 
39.2 per cent. of the wealth of the United 
States; in 1870, only 14.6 per cent.; in 
1922, 22.2 per cent. Banking resources 
of national and state banks in the South 
increased from less than 4 per cent. of 
the total of the United States in 1900 to 
over 8 per cent. in 1924. While the 
South is increasing its proportionate 
share of the wealth of the United States, 
it has not yet secured the percentage of 
the wealth of the whole country which 
it had prior to the Civil War, and is still 
short of the capital required to take a 
profitable part in the American export 
trade. 

The development of manufacture in 


the Southern states is gaining impetus 
each year, but still is far behind a pro 
duction of manufactured products re- 
quired for domestic use, much less for 
export. 

The preponderance of the exports of 
raw materials from the South over man- 
ufactured products is not a good thing 
for the South, nor for the nation. It has 
involved the use of energy and capital in 
transporting over unnecessary distances, 
to foreign countries and other sections, 
raw materials produced within the 
Southern states, and the shipment of 
finished products back to the points from 
which the raw materials came; the same 
amount of capital invested in manufac- 
turing in the Southern states as is used 
in the transportation, insurance and 
banking, in connection with exports, 
would go far toward manufacturing 
these raw materials near Southern points 
of consumption. 

The export of a large volume of raw 
materials from the South actually hin- 
ders the growth of manufacturing in the 
South by exposing it to severe competi- 
tion. For instance, the freight rates on 
steel products from England and Bel- 
gium to Galveston are $3.55 per ton; 
from Birmingham to the same point, by 
rail, it is $12.77 per ton. These low rates, 
which facilitate the imporcation of for- 
eign steel into the South, are made pos- 
sible by large exports of raw cotton from 
the South. The ships, rather than come 
in ballast, make low freight rates on 
manufactured products, from European 
to Southern ports. This situation does 
not encourage the growth of manufactur- 
ing in the South. 

Are the conditions in the South favor- 
able for the growth of manufacture, so 
that it can hope to substitute exports of 
manufactured products for exports of 
raw materials? Yes. They are as follows: 

Proximity to raw materials; proximity 
to markets, both domestic and export: 
cheap power; good labor supply; healthy 
climate; and low taxes. 

There are raw material resources of 
vast extent in coal, iron ore, fluxes, cop- 
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per, bauxite, sulphur, phosphate, petro- 
leum, forest and agricultural products, 


etc. 
PROXIMITY TO MARKETS 


Comparative freight rates from typical 
centers of manufacture in the North and 
South show that the latter can reach 
approximately a third of the people of 
the United States at freight rates equal 
to or lower than Northern centers. Con- 
sidering the freight rates on the assem- 
blage of raw materials and the freight 
rates on the delivery of the finished 
products manufactured from them, to 
seaports, the South has a very consider- 
able advantage in freight rates for export. 

The South contains a large area of 
high plateaus and mountains with 
copious rain-fall, which makes possible 
production of hydro-electric power, close 
to coal seams, which permit the opera- 
tion of stand-by steam plants during the 
low-water period from coal located at or 
near coal mines, with no, or negligible, 
freight on the coal used for power pur- 
poses. This unique situation permits the 
use of the power produced, both by water 
and stand-by steam plants, to be distrib- 
uted over the same distributing system, 
thus increasing the load tactor on the 
distributing system, the most expensive 
part of power installation. 

These elevated plateaus are generally 
located within a distance of the coastal 
plains and river valleys, well within the 
economic range of distribution of power, 
so that this cheaply produced power is, 
or will be, delivered over a large part 
of the South. 

The power can be produced cheaply 
and distributed cheaply; it can be deliv- 
ered to the points where the labor supply 
is good, namely, the villages and small 
towns, near which a supply of labor 
exists, engaged principally in agriculture 
and producing such a large volume of 
agricultural products that the prices re- 
ceived for the same do not yield to those 
engaged in agriculture a reasonably good 
standard of living. 


LABOR IN THE SOUTH 


The population of the Southern states 
is approximately 75 per cent. white and 
25 per cent. negroes, both easily trained 
and efficient in manufacturing when 
trained. It is found that this population 
turns eagerly to manufacturing when af- 
forded the opportunity, in order to pro- 
cure a higher standard of living than has 
hitherto been possible in agricultural pur- 
suits. If manufacturing becomes propor- 
tionately balanced with agriculture, the 
profits of agriculture will increase, due 
to operation of the law of supply and 
demand. The South is today the greatest, 
best and cheapest labor market in the 
United States. 

In addition to the possession of raw 
materials, proximity to markets, cheap 
power, and good labor conditions, the 
fifth favorable factor for manufacture in 
the South is a pleasant and healthy 
climate. The greatest mortality from dis- 
ease in the South has been from malaria, 
and this has been demonstrated to be a 
controllable disease, not only on the Pan- 
ama Canal, but in sections of the South 
where malaria has been prevalent. One 
large industrial company, by drainage 
and mosquito control, reduced malarial 
fever cases in an industrial population of 
something near 100,000, from 4840 cases 
of malaria per annum to fourteen cases 
per annum, at a comparatively small cost. 
The greatest mortality in Northern states 
has been from pulmonary diseases, large- 
ly pneumonia and tuberculosis, which 
are not easily controllable, and then only 
at great expense. 

The Southern climate is a good all- 
the-year-round climate and favorable for 
manufacturing, as is being demonstrated. 
The cost of rentals, fuels and clothing 
is less than in colder climates. 


TAXES IN THE SOUTHERN STATES 


The taxes in the Southern states are 
generally low. 

That the six important advantages 
which have been enumerated above—raw 
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materials, proximity to markets, cheap 
power, well distributed, labor, climate 
and low taxes—are having practical ef- 
fect is reflected statistically in two reliable 
ways— 

1. By the consumption and manufac- 
ture of local raw materials. 

2. By the growth of power consump- 
tion. 

In 1900 the consumption of cotton by 
Southern mills was approximately 1,- 
600,000 bales. Twenty years later the 
consumption of cotton by the Southern 
mills was about 3,750,000 bales, or 233 
per cent. of the 1900 rate. Five years 
later, in 1925, the Southern mills took 
nearly 4,500,000 bales, more than twice 
the amount taken by cotton mills in the 
United States, outside of the South, and 
37.1 per cent. of the average annual 
American cotton crop for the last five 
years; and 280 per cent. of the amount 
of cotton manufactured by Southern 
mills in 1900. 

There seems little doubt but that in- 
crease in the construction of new cotton 
mills in the South will continue in view 
of the many advantages. 

In the State of Alabama, the leading 
Southern state in the manufacture of 
steel products, the production of steel in 
1924 was 243 per cent. of the amount 
made in 1914. During this ten-year 
period, the Tennessee Coal, Iron & Rail- 
road Company, the largest producer of 
steel products in the State of Alabama, 
exported 1,659,257 net tons of these 
products. 


POWER CONSUMPTION 


A tremendous growth in the produc- 
tion and distribution of electric power 
has occurred. The total electric energy 
supplied by public utility plants in five 
Southern states in 1925 was approxi- 
mately 2470 per cent. of the amount 
supplied in 1912. 

It is estimated that in another ten 
years the electrical needs of Alabama 
alone will be 5800 per cent. of the 
amount supplied in 1912. 


The export trade is of inestimable 
value to a new industry in supplementing 
the domestic market in providing a good 
load factor, so as to keep costs down 
through mass production. No matter 
how large the general market may be 
for a product, for illustration, say steel, 
the infinite variety of sizes in which steel 
is required restricts a new industry, dur- 
ing the early period of its growth, to the 
marketing of only such sizes as it has 
mills to roll, and the domestic market 
may not furnish a volume of business 
large enough to keep the mills rolling 
these particular sizes busy. Then the 
export trade is appreciated. A large steel 
manufacturing company in the South, 
which has for years been constantly in- 
creasing the variety of its product, has 
found it desirable to export steel prod- 
ucts, to the extent of $6,750,000 annual- 
ly, for the last five years, in order to 
secure a better load factor on its mills, 
so as to keep costs down through mass 
production. 

The 1925 export cargo tonnage of the 
Southern states was 28.0 per cent. 
greater than the 1924 export total, and 
this advance was participated in by 
every one of those states. This showing 
is noteworthy in view of the fact that 
while these Southern stares increased 
their foreign trafic 3,700,000 long tons, 
an advance of 14 per cent. over their 
1924 activities, the combined foreign 
traffic of all other states engaged in that 
trade declined 2,450,000 long tons, near- 
ly 4 per cent. 

In order for the South to take the part 
in the American export trade which its 
resources justify, it needs only a reason- 
able share of the capital which has hither- 
ton been attracted to other sections. The 
Southern people have it in their power 
to increase or to retard the rate of flow 
of the stream of capital which is now 
setting strongly in their direction. Con- 
tinuance of the present tendency to wel- 
come capital and to treat it fairly will 
bring capital in ever-increasing volume. 











THE EUROPEAN SITUATION IN 1926 


By Henry M. Rosinson 


IHE European situation in 1926, 
neither presently nor for the bal- 
ance of the year, will be any more 
static than a group of Dr. Millikan’s 
electrons that perpetually shoot about 
bumping into one another, glancing and 
ricocheting—in fact, nothing but a 
kaleidoscopic relativity. Secretary Hoover 
describes foreign trade as “a maze of 
different phases of production, distribu- 
tion, international finances, international 
relations, tariffs, trade discriminations, 
allied debts, controls of raw materials, 
fashion, weather and the shifts of eco- 
nomic forces of all sorts.” This descrip- 
tion applies with equal effect to any 
definition of the European situation and 
to follow the electron analogy further, 
the two outstanding factors about which 
the factors in the Hoover description re- 
volve and center and which for the 
present, at least, constitute the nuclei 
about which the electron factors revolve, 
are reparations and currency stabiliza- 
tion. 

In respect of reparations, one should 
not be stampeded by the hue and cry set 
up in so many of the allied countries that 
Germany cannot pay. That unstable 
currencies are finally to become valueless 
with all that such eventualities import 
should not be accepted as definite and 
certain. 

How very frequently of late certain 
economists and publicists, nationals of 
the allied countries, and even of our 
own, keep stressing the statement that 
with the coming of the standard annual 
reparations payment, the burden will be 
too great for Germany to bear. 


GERMANY AND REPARATIONS PAYMENTS 


Inasmuch as many of the allied coun- 
tries are endeavoring to bring about at 
least a tacit understanding that payments 


to the United States are not to be made 
except as reparations payments are made 
by Germany, would it not be better form 
for the leaders to desist from the reitera- 
tion of Germany’s inability to pay, and 
that especially is this true if they even 
have mental reservations about payments 
to the United States unless reparations 
are paid? When international obliga- 
tions are in the control of democracies, 
experience has not shown that the 
democracies have a full and complete un- 
derstanding of the ethics of contract ful- 
fillment. It might be added that there 
are those who claim that our democracy 
does not always recognize its ethical duty 
in its relation to other nations. 

We all know that the government for 
time time being, in any democracy, may 
be displaced and what better domestic 
platform for those out of office than that 
the burden placed on the producers and 
workers is too heavy. It has a strong 
appeal from every angle and a platform 
against payments, that can only be made 
when collected from the constituents of 
a democracy, would in itself be popular. 
What better background for such a plat- 
form than the assurance on the part of 
the creditors that the burden is too 
heavy? What would be the effect if the 
allied countries bring about a situation 
where our public believed that our 
debtors should not be called upon to pay 
their debts unless Germany pays the 
reparations and then our debtors, ably 
assisted and abetted by some of our own 
people continued in vociferous statements 
that the burden of reparations on Ger- 
many was a staggering one that Germany 
should not be called upon to meet? Could 
it be that through this none of the war 
indebtedness would be paid, and could it 
be that the international trade in Europe 
between the nations of Europe could then 
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be carried on a larger scale, more prompt- 
ly expanded and with less effort than 
would be possible through what we might 
consider proper settlement of war in- 
debtedness? 

Recently, under a Washington date 
line, a New York newspaper of the best 
quality and highest motives, a paper 
which, in its editorial columns, from my 
viewpoint, at least, has been, and always 
is, sound, particularly in reiation to the 
reparations problem, carried a news item 
with the headline “Reich Staggering 
under Dawes Plan.” The article ap- 
peared to be made up of excerpts from 
statements made by various delegates 
who participated at the meeting of the 
International Chamber of Commerce at 
Brussels last summer, but so set up that 
an ordinary reading left the impression 
that it was a statement of the Agent 
General for Reparations. Part of it was, 
but certainly not the part that suggested 
any inability to pay on the part of Ger- 
many. The Agent General in the meet- 
ing in Brussels was more than reasonably 
optimistic about Germany’s ability to 
pay and the burden finally appeared to 
be payment beginning in 1928-29. This, 
I think, in a way, at least, illustrates my 
point. 


WHAT HAS HAPPENED IN REPARATIONS 
PAYMENT? 


What has happened in reparations 
payment? For the first year, ending 
September 1, 1925, the payments were 
met; for the first half of 1925-26 pay- 
ments have been met in full. It develops 
that tax levies were producing more than 
needed for such payments and taxes have 
accordingly been reduced. The actual 
transfer of the payments for the year 
1924-25 and the first half of 1925-26 
has been made almost entirely through 
deliveries in kind and collections under 
the recoveries acts of the various allied 
countries. These latter, again, are in 
effect deliveries in kind. The Agent 
General reports that the only actual 
transfer of gold or gold exchange for 
the first half of the year 1925-26 was 


the service of the external loan of 1924. 
amounting approximately to $12,400,- 
000. Statements made by the Agent 
General indicate that he expects trans- 
fers for the balance of the year 1925-26 
and for 1926-27 to be made almost en- 
tirely in the form of deliveries in kind, 
including the deliveries under the recov- 
eries acts, and brings out clearly the 
thought that the allied governments 
might well be studying, in fact some of 
them are studying, methods for expand- 
ing deliveries in kind of raw and semi- 
raw materials and manufactured articles 
and particularly in connection with the 
development of new projects, either in 
the allied countries or in their respective 
colonies, using German made products, 
paid for by reparations, as the equity 
against which loans can be obtained for 
the completion of such projects and with- 
out which equity projects would be dif- 
ficult, if not impossible, of realization. 
Even those who honestly feel that the 
burden on Germany may prove onerous 
do not fear this this will develop until 
1928-29, the first year of the standard 
payment of 2,500,000,000 gold marks. 

By that time it is more than possible 
that most of the creditor nations will 
have developed many ingenious devices 
for realizing on reparations mark credits 
and that such realization will not tend 
to affect adversely the German economy 
nor its exchange position, and this too 
with a definite benefit to the nationals 
of the allied country so realizing. 

The experts’ plan is elastic and does 
not break down even if for a period some 
part of the accumulated reparations 
credits seems difficult of transfer. Under 
these conditions such credits as accum- 
ulate and are not usable in a particular 
year may be invested in German obliga- 
tions up to a very respectable limit of 
5,000,000,000 gold marks. Can we not 
assume that the difficulties in the way of 
realization on reparations credits are not 
as great as pictured? Most writers in 
discussing it treat the transaction as de’ 
pendent on international trade as it 


existed before the war. Think what the 
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effect of new projects in the consumption 
of these credits may be. 


THE BURDEN ON GERMAN PRODUCERS 


How much of a burden is the repara- 
tions charge actually on the German pro- 
ducers? The annual income of Germany 
for the year 1925 is set up by statisticians 
at about 55,000,000,000 marks. The 
standard payment, beginning in 1928-29 
calls for the collection and deposit in the 
Reichsbank of 2,500,000,000  reich- 
marks. This is less than 5 per cent. 
of the value of annual income; in other 
words, 95 per cent. of income must sup- 
port the full 100 per cent. of producers, 
while the remaining 5 per cent. is applied 
to reparations: Reduced to the worker's 
hours, if, as is now contemplated, the 
worker's week in industry is to be forty- 
eight hours, a little over two hours per 
week out of the forty-eight will produce 
the worker’s contribution to the credit 
in the Reichsbank. Does this sound like 
an undue burden? 

Comparing the burden of the repara- 
tions collection with the burden of taxes 
collected before the war for the main- 
tenance of the military department of 
the German Government, we find that 
the actual accounted for outlay for the 
year ending March 31, 1914, was over 
1,600,000,000 reichmarks ($407,000,- 
000) that is over two-thirds of annual 
standard reparation payment. To this 
should be added the free services ren- 
dered by the other governmental agencies 
such as free transportation of men and 
materials on all railroads and a certain 
proportion of the ship subventions and 
the loss of the productive power of the 
men so withdrawn from industry and we 
find a considerably greater burden for 
the support of the military than is re- 
quired for reparations. 

As to the immediate situation in Ger- 
many the testimony varies. The report 
of the German committee to the Inter- 
national Chamber of Commerce, made 
in March this year, gives a discouraging 
picture. The investigation and reports 
made by our own economists of out- 


standing ability are, on the contrary, 
optimistic. The report of the Reich- 
Kredit-Gesellschaft | Aktiengesellschaft 
for the second half of 1925 does not 
give a discouraging picture like that of 
the German committee but on the whole 
a brave and wholesome picture. Taking 
all of the evidence, and we must take 
the evidence and testimony as showing 
trends, while at the present moment 
there are difficulties in industry but with 
an improved trend in unemployment and 
increase in bankruptcies, especially of 
smaller and untried and inexperienced 
concerns, yet some of the leading Ger- 
man authorities, as well as our own, con’ 
‘clude that it will prove temporary and 
that it is nothing other than the crisis 
that might be expected from the read- 
justments following stabilization and 
especially from the raising of old and 
building new tariff barriers in Europe 
and from competition Germany is in 
with countries where currencies are 
steadily depreciating and which we now 
all recognize is one of the most disturb- 
ing elements in foreign marketing. The 
evidence is strong that the condition is 
temporary and will finally result in the 
marked improvements of the economic 
health of Germany. Whatever conclu- 
sion is reached must be based on the 
general trends and these things have hap- 
pened in Germany in two years—her 
currency has been stabilized, her budget 
brought into equilibrium, the Reichsbank 
has increased its gold reserve, bank de- 
posits—both savings and checking—have 
increased markedly, savings deposits hav- 
ing more than doubled during 1925; 
average wages in industry to skilled and 
unskilled labor have been increased dur- 
ing the year over 20 per cent.; taxes 
have been reduced; interest rates have 
been reduced; hours of labor in some 
industries have been reduced. 

To discuss the second important factor 
about which the other factors revolve, to- 
wit—currency stabilization. In coun- 
tries where currency values are still de- 
preciating the immediate effect domes- 
tically is to speed up business and in such 
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countries it is generally found that 
domestic business is in full tide. Of 
course this is paid for by the country 
itself through gradual destruction of its 
capital and until stabilizauon obtains in 
all the important countries the other 
countries where currencies are stable suf- 
fer in foreign trade and we cannot hope 
for complete recovery of the economic 
health of Europe until stabilization has 
gone further than at present. 

DEPRECIATION OF FRENCH CURRENCY 

The most disturbing, of course, is the 
depreciation of the French currency and 
the from time to time governmental 
authorities of that country are quite in 
accord that its devaluation should be 
stopped. The first step has been taken, 
legislatively the budget has been brought 
into balance. It remains to be seen 
whether the taxes called for under the 
law can be collected. Would it not be 
easier to collect the taxes if the value of 
the currency was made definite and was 
either legislatively stabilized or practical- 
ly stabilized at some given value? Would 
it not be quite possible for France to 
stabilize its currency if it could arrange 
credits, not extremely large ones, to pro- 
tect the currency from speculative on- 
slaughts? Would there be any question 
about the ability to obtain such credits 
if a basis for adjusement of her external 
debts had been fixed? 

It is true that the flight of capital 
continues and that capital will only re- 
turn with stabilization. However, it ap- 
pears the difficulties in the countries hav- 
ing unstable currencies are not insur- 
mountable. 


GREAT BRITAIN AND ITALY 


To touch on the conditions in some of 
the other countries— 

Great Britain does not show any great 
changes. Her greatest difficulty appar- 
ently lies in the coal question. The re- 
sumption of the gold payments has 
worked out as planned and to the satis- 
faction of its proponents. There is less 





unemployment than a year ago, such re- 
duction is due more or less to artificial 
causes. The outlook for British trade is 
better than for several years. 

In Italy the most important thing is 
the fact that Italy reached a basis for 
the adjustment of her indebtedness to 
England and likewise with the United 
States war debt commission, just con 
firmed by the United States Senate, and 
while this indebtedness so fixed forms 
a burden which must be carried by the 
next generation or so, yet it eliminates 
one of the unknown factors and has put 
Italy in a position for obtaining loans 
and generally the conditions in Italy are 
good. 

Austria, working under the plan of 
the League of Nations, appears to be in 
a satisfactory financial position. The 
state revenue exceeded the budget esti- 
mate; the bank rate has been reduced and 
the reserve of the National Bank has been 
increased. Here again, as in Germany, 
is a crisis in production and marketing 
and there is a marked increase in unem- 
ployment. 

Czecho-Slovakia seems to be carrying 
on very satisfactorily and for the year 
1925 shows a marked increase in for- 
eign trade with a favorable trade balance 
of 1,205,000,000 Czech crowns. Through 
the medium of a new central bank the 
government has legislatively stabilized 
the Czech crown at the rate of 33.85 
to a dollar and the new central bank 
is under contract to keep the crown on 
this basis of exchange for at least two 
years. 


OUTSTANDING EVENTS OF YEAR 


The outstanding happenings for the 
year 1925-26 to date, not chronological- 
ly, and not necessarily in the order of 
importance, would be the Locarno pact, 
not that it in itself changes the economic 
situation but rather that it shows a new 
spirit for composition of difficulties and 
that spirit in itself will form the back- 
ground for important favorable economic 
trends. Next is the additional determina 


[Continued on page 885] 
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THE FOREIGN TRADE OUTLOOK 





By JAMES A. FARRELL 


trade, it is essential to take into con- 

sideration a number of factors, all of 
which have their bearing upon the 
problem. Consideration must be given 
the condition of the world in general 
which furnishes the markets for Ameri- 
can foreign trade; what that trade is 
today, or rather what it was in the 
immediate past; and what constitutes the 
basis of its future growth and develop- 
ment. The world as a whole continued 
last year the economic recovery and im- 
provement which has marked its course 
steadily since the close of the war. 

It is evident in several ways that the 
process of accumulation which was inter- 
rupted for four years is gaining momen- 
tum each year by the added force of its 
own annual savings. Production is on 
the upgrade in all the industrial nations, 
and most of them have brought their 
international commerce nearly up to its 
pre-war level. 

The figures of thirty-three exporting 
nations, not including the United States, 
for the last fiscal year, showed them to be 
within 7 per cent. of their pre-war 
volume of trade. The United States and 
Canada alone of all the trading nations 
have made a substantial increase over 
their pre-war status. If America’s figures 
are included in this calculation, the world 
as a whole is shown to be only 2 per 
cent. under its pre-war volume at the 
close of the last fiscal year. There are 
some indications that this deficiency will 
be more than recovered in the current 
year. One such indication, of special 
significance, is the increased volume of 
raw material imports, both by the United 
States and by several of the industrial 
nations of Europe. That, of course, evi- 
dences an impending increase of produc- 


ie discussing the outlook for foreign 


tion, and consequently of consuming 
power. 

Consideration of our trade for 1925 
discloses some striking facts. It was 
larger both in value and in volume than 
in any previous normal year. There 





James A. FARRELL 


President United States Steel Corpora- 
tion and chairman National Foreign 


Trade Council. 


were a few years influenced by excep- 
tional war or post-war conditions, when 
it represented a larger number of dollars, 
but those dollars represented so much 
less purchasing power that its physical 
volume was actually less then than now. 
Reasonable prices tend to extend com- 
merce, maintain production, lessen costs, 
and increase consumption at home and 
abroad. Department of Commerce figures 
show a net gain of more than 1,500,000 
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tons in volume last year, imports having 
increased by 2,361,000 tons while exports 
fell off 823,000 tons. The tonnage 
figures, when issued, are likely to show 
a total for the year well in excess of 
93,000,000 tons. 

Turning from volume and value of 
this trade to examination of its character, 
we find that of exports aggregating $4,- 
818,271,000 the products of manufacture 
constituted almost 64 per cent. and raw 
materials less than 30 per cent. These 
products of American industry com- 
prise finished manufactures, which, by 
themselves, furnished a little over 38 per 
cent. of the total, semi-finished manufac- 
tures, and manufactured foodstuffs. 

It is significant that finished manu- 
factures continue to stand at the head of 
the list of five great groups into which 
the official classification of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce divides the exports of 
the United States. Raw materials are 
second, and foodstuffs, which for so 
many years held the right of the line, 
now bring up the rear. 

There is an illuminating fact in the 
figures of raw material exports. It is 
that unmanufactured cotton constituted 
more than three-fourths of that group. 
It furnished 22 per cent. of America’s 
total exports, and stands first in the 
list of commodities exported. All other 
raw materials combined furnished only 
7 per cent.. of total exports. 

Contrasting with this export showing 
is the import of materials for industry, 
crude and semi-finished. They were 
58! per cent. of our total imports. To 
such an extent has the industrial estab- 
lishment of the United States as a whole 
developed, that it is dependent, for the 
fulfillment of the fundamental condition 
of prosperity — occupation — upon a 
steady inflow of raw materials from for- 
eign sources, aggregating at least $2,- 
000,000,000 a year in value, and consti- 
tuting three-fifths of our total imports. 
Curtailment of such supplies, or abnor- 
mal prices for them, inevitably affect in- 
dustrial activity in all countries and, in 
this connection, it is realized that na- 


tional trade is the basis of national liveli 
hood. 

The first nineteen items on America’s 
export list last year account for 60 per 
cent. of our total exports. They included 
all the factors which contributed 1 per 
cent. or more of the total. Of these 
nineteen items, only five were crude ma- 
terials, including raw cotton, tobacco, 
wheat, coal and crude oil. The remain- 
ing fourteen were either finished manu- 
factures, such as autmobiles, cotton cloth, 
wheat flour and agricultural machinery, 
or articles partly processed, such as re- 
fined oils, sawed lumber, leather and steel 
products. 

The next eighty-three icems on the list 
furnished in the aggregate only 24 per 
cent. of our total exports, their totals 
ranging in value from $25,000,000 down 
to $6,369,000,000 which was the figure 
for rubber foot wear. 

Then follows an unnumbered and 
almost innumerable group classified as 
“all other exports,” constituting 15 per 
cent. of the total. Not an item in this 
list was nearer the top than 100, or con- 
tributed as much as one tenth of 1 per 
cent. of the total. Yet their aggregate 
value was $719,970,000. 


THE CHANGE FROM PRE-WAR DAYS 


In these figures we have a glimpse of 
what has been going on in the way of 
development of the foreign trade of the 
United States in the last ten or fifteen 
years, and of what is before us for the 
next decade. Here stands clearly re- 
vealed the great change that has taken 
place since the placid days before the 
war. Then foreign trade was incidental 
and occasional with all but a relatively 
small number of our manufacturing con- 
cerns. Then it was only here and there 
that a manufacturer gave steady thought 
to the advantages of sharing in foreign 
markets, and American overseas com: 
merce was spoken of slightly as repre- 
senting “only about 4 per cent. of the 
total.” Now far and wide throughout 
this country manufacturers, agricultur- 

[Continued on page 887] 
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BRINGING THINGS TO AN ISSUE 


By RICHARD W. SAUNDERS 





NE of the most serious things in 
life is to know just when and how 
to take the final step that ends 

all indecision and results in bringing to 
some close the matter under discussion: 
The preliminaries, while important, seem 
more or less of a game; that is, we enjoy 
them and work through them with more 
of a zest. New facts are added, new 
plans are weighed and estimated, new 
theories are propounded and the general 
movement has been continuous and 
pleasant. There is also the somewhat 
comforting thought that there is plenty 
of time in which to decide. In fact, 
unless pressure is brought to bear, most 
people would willingly let a matter drift 
until the last possible moment before 
facing the strain of a decision. 

A great many people would prefer not 
to make a decision at all. A celebrated 
general is said to have put all his letters 
aside, unopened for days, and then to 
have rejoiced over the number of ques- 
tions that had settled themselves mean- 
time. It is often the best thing in the 
world to put a problem in the bottom 
drawer of the desk and let it, with the 
help of time, quietly die away. What 
would committees do without the “table” 
on which so many questions have been 
“laid?” 

Others again, seem to enjoy making 
a decision even before all the evidence 
has been produced. Such people ap- 
parently believe that their minds can 
leap to the right conclusion without the 
labor of weighing the facts pro and con. 
In fact a school of philosophy some years 
ago enjoyed a certain vogue through 
placing this instinct before the slower 
process of decision through the use of 
the reasoning processes. This is simply 
a lazy attempt to avoid the labor of 
thinking, and has probably caused as 
much error as any other false theory of 


life. In making such decisions one is 
likely to be right now and then but there 
is no certitude about such a “hit or miss” 
mentality. 

To bring a certain question to an issue 
the old English “pleadings” in the courts 
of law and equity were developed to a 
tremendous extent. After the plaintiff 
had made his declaration, the defendant 
would answer and then if necessary to 
clear the issue, would follow rejoinder 
and sur-rejoinder, rebuttal and sur- 
rebuttal. All extraneous issues would 
thus be cleared away and the main issue 
left clearly upon which to base the final 
adjudication of the case. In some such 
manner as this, the mind should be 
taught to work, getting as quickly as 
possible to the kernel, the very heart of 
the matter. 

There are times, however, when it 
would appear best to “evade the issue,” 
which expression has thereby become an 
idiom. Because a person asks or de- 
mands a reply, it does not follow that he 
is entitled to it. There is an old story 
of a man carrying something under his 
cloak, who when asked what it was, re- 
plied “I am carrying it under my cloak 
so you cannot see what :t is.” 

Citing another old English pleading, 
there is what is called “confession and 
avoidance.” This is equivalent to say- 
ing “Admitting the truth of the facts 
you state, what of it? The conclusion 
you suggest does not necessarily follow.” 
One also recalls Touchstone’s methods of 
avoiding a quarrel even after the “lie 
direct” has been passed. 

Each question, therefore, requires a 
thoughtful decision as to the advisability 
of forcing an issue or evading it. This 
gives an opportunity for a careful as- 
sembling and consideration of the facts, 
so that, issue joined, one can confidently 


expect to win. 
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PUTTING THE ADVERTISING FAKER OUT 
OF BUSINESS 


By OsBOoRN 


attention should be drawn to the 

great number of advertising mis- 
creants who daily work their nefarious 
schemes upon thousands of unsuspecting 
bank officials. Clever directory and pro- 
gram promoters flourish because of the 
reputation of bankers for gullibility. 
Never before have there been so many 
solicitors abroad with spurious publica- 
tions, and this in spite of organized 
agencies to stamp out the illicit trade. 
Indeed, the writer has been told reliably 
that in 1925 at least $1,000,000 was 
handed out to these highwaymen in the 
form of contracts for advertising in mis 
cellany that never existed, or, if printed, 
had no circulation beyond the actual 
number of copies needed to present to 
“advertisers” as proof of publication. 
Think of this! And the writer is in- 
formed, and has reason to believe that 
the figures for the current year will make 
that of 1925 pale in comparison. 


[' seems important to the writer that 


DIVISION OF THE SPOILS 


The writer is solicited at least once a 
week by some representative of a “pro- 
moter’s pet.” By a “promoter’s pet” is 
meant the program, for instance of some 
fictitious charity which has been placed in 
the hands of a professional who has a 
huge staff of ex-mendicants, bar-tenders 
and breadliners at his elbow who daily 
scour the city for victims who are, evi- 
dently, not so hard to find. The boss 
never takes for his honorarium anything 
less than 60 per cent. of the proceeds and 
the “lieutenants” and proprietors of the 
program grab what is left. 

Fortunes for these promoters come out 
of pushing their “pets.” The writer un- 


derstands there is one of these “get-rich- 
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quicks” with an office that stands within 
a stone’s throw of the Municipal Building 
in New York City whose reputed income 
is $200,000 of tainted money annually! 
This huge sum is nothing more or less 
than “sucker” money—money paid for 
absolutely worthless advertising. More- 
over, the good intentions back of many 
of the donations are lost upon the desert 
air, inasmuch as practically none of the 
funds ever reach the intended channels. 
The pity is that the operations of this 
wholesale flim-flam man are always just 
out of sight of the authorities. Often 
the promoters keep within the law by 
printing a number of copies in order to 
support their circulation claims, but they 
never extend themselves further than to 
distribute such issues at random around 
subway stations or toss them in bulk, off 
the Battery. 


TWELVE FAKES TO ONE BONA FIDE 


In the directory field alone it would 
appear that there are at least a dozen 
fakes for every bona fide book published. 
Probably this type of publication attracts 
the promoter because it is one of the 
easiest tricks to put over, due to the op- 
portunities that exist of puffing it up, 
while at the same time the prospective 
advertiser is in no position to check cir- 
culation statements of his own accord. 
Right now there are two men in uptown 
New York, brothers, who are cleaning up 
on directory swindles. One or the other 
is always in jail but, judging from their 
continuous output, they can’t be stopped. 

During a certain week recently, three 
different solicitors walked into the 
writer's office at various times, and, plac- 
ing an opened book on his desk, asked, 


“Don’t you want to renew your listing 
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Peerrre directory? Only $15. There's 
your last year’s listing.” They pointed 
to a space where the name of the writer’s 
bank, its officers, its capital, surplus and 
undivided profits were printed, together 
with the addresses of its main office and 
branches. On the cover of the “Direc- 
tory” besides the name was printed, 
“1924.” In each case the solicitors were 
asked if they could show last year’s con- 
tract. They couldn't. Could they prove 
that they had ever been paid for the list- 
ing they had shown? Well, they would 
look it up. Very soon they were on the 
way out and in a hurry! For the di- 
rectories they had produced the writer 
had never seen or heard of before—very 
logically, because the books had probably 
seen the light of day only a few weeks 
previously, when undoubtedly just 
enough copies for the salesmen’s use had 
been run off and the date 1924 been 
stamped on to give the volumes every 
appearance of old directories. A later 
search of the records, verified that the 
bank had never paid a cent to these peo- 
ple. The information which they had 
printed about the bank could have been, 
and likely was, obtained from a public 
source. 


FAKE MAGAZINES TOO 


Still another scheme being worked suc- 
cessfully in New York today, the pub- 
lishing of fake magazines, is bringing tidy 
returns for the bosses behind them. These 
magazines are called “dope sheets” by 
the responsible publishing profession, 
and the editorial matter consists entirely 
of blurbs written about business men to 
whom attention may have been paid in 
the press, due to a recent advancement 
in executive position; articles concerning 
notoriety seekers, who pay for their 
publication; paid write-ups of men who 
have commercial axes to grind; editorial 
notices of new products which are purely 
advertising matter. In almost every in- 
stance, a photograph is published. Any 
good advertising man knows a sheet of 
this kind as if by smell! 





CATCH PROVISO IN CONTRACT 


Now no manifest wrong lies in all 
this, but here is what the proprietors do: 
after securing your picture and a page of 
copy about your career, etc., they ask 
you to sign an unsuspicious piece of 
paper, which apparently calls for a few 
numbers of the magazine for checking 
purposes, but which closer examination 
reveals is an order for so many copies at, 
say, $15 per lot of a hundred. This 
proviso is contained in small, very small, 
type. One such magazine that was in- 
spected lately had, as its editorial pur- 
pose, “Devoted to Commerce, Industry, 
Real Estate, Finance, Investment, Manu- 
facturing and Kindred Lines.” Imagine 
a publication designed to cover such a 
broad field that could amount to any- 
thing! Incongruous right on the face of 
it, you say, and yet captains of industry 
are supporting these magazines due to 
their gullibility and apathy concerning 
the facts. 

Just such a publisher had the temerity 
to run a full page advertisement of the 
writer's bank on the inside front cover 
of his fake periodical a few months ago, 
in order to strengthen his appeal to other 
advertisers, particularly financial houses, 
and to give the impression that such a re- 
spected organization had thus given it the 
stamp of approval. Upon tracing the 
origin of the material which they had 
used, it was found that copy from a 
publicity release that had been generally 
distributed to all the papers had some- 
how gotten into their hands, together 
with a cut sent out at the same time, and 
that they had set this matter up in the 
form of an advertisement. The publish- 
er very promptly withdrew the adver 
tisement when formally notified to do so. 

The remedy suggested for the situation 
is: 

1. Investigate very carefully in your 
own office before signing any advertis- 
ing contract about which you're not ab- 
solutely sure. 

2. Subscribe to the service of an in- 


{Continued on page 894] 
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The Aurora National Bank Building, 
Aurora, Illinois 


—, all of our buildings are developed 
under our preliminary service contract under 
which we submit a series of sketches, analyses and 
cost estimates covering one or more types of build- 
ings which seem best suited to the site to be im- 
proved. Such preliminary employment entails no 
obligation on the part of the client other than a 
very nominal fee covering our costs. Full par- 
ticulars with a typical actual submission under 
one of our “se age sone’ J service contracts as above 


described gladly furnished upon request. 


WEARY AND ALFORD COMPANY 


Bank and Office Buildings 
1923 Calumet Avenue, Chicago 





















































BANKING AND COMMERCIAL LAW 


Presentment of Check for Payment, Maronde v. Vollenweider, Springfield, Missouri, 
Court of Appeals, 279 S. W. Rep. 774. 


HE Negotiable Instruments Law 
requires that a check be presented 


for payment within a reasonable 
time after its issue. If the holder of the 
check fails to present it within such time, 
the drawer will be discharged from li- 
ability to the extent of any loss sustained 
as a result of the delay. For instance, 
if the drawee bank fails before the check 
is presented, the holder will not be per- 
mitted to enforce the check against the 
drawer but must bear the loss himself. 

In the present case, the check was for- 
warded for presentment by a circuitous 
route and the question was whether it 
had been presented within a reasonable 
time so as to charge the drawer with 
liability. It was held that notwithstand- 
ing the roundabout route by which the 
check was sent, the presentment was 
within a reasonable time and the drawer 
was liable. 

It appeared that the check was drawn 
by the defendant on a bank at Vale, 
Ore., and delivered to the plaintiff at 
Brogan, Ore., on October 21. There 
being no banks at Brogan, the plaintiff 
mailed the check promptly to a bank 
in Ontario, Ore., in which he kept an 
account. On its way to Ontario, the 
check passed through Vale. The cashier 
of the bank at Ontario, in accordance 
with the custom of his bank, sent the 
check to Portland, Ore., some 400 miles 
distant, “which was the nearest clear- 
ing house that we could use.” The bank 
at Portland delivered the check to the 
Federal Reserve Bank at Portland by 
which it was sent back to Vale, where it 
was presented for payment on October 
26. Payment was refused for the reason 
that the drawee had closed its doors two 
days before. The route traveled by check 
is indicated in the diagram on page 849. 


The court held that the check was pre- 
sented within a reasonable time and that 
the defendant as drawer still remained 
liable to the plaintiff notwithstanding the 
fact that the check would have been paid 
had the plaintiff forwarded direct to 
Vale in the first place. 


OPINION 
BRADLEY, J.—This is a suit on an 


account. Petition was filed in Webster 
county, but the venue was changed to 
Greene county, where the cause was 
tried before the court without a jury, and 
the finding and judgment went for de- 
fendant, and plaintiff appealed. 

The petition is in the usual form. The 
answer pleads a discharge from liability, 
said plea being based upon the alleged 
negligence of plaintiff in presenting a 
check, given him by defendant, within a 
reasonable time. A reply put in issue the 
new matter pleaded in the answer. 

Plaintiff resides at Brogan, Ore., and 
defendant at Seymour, Mo. Defendant 
went to Oregon in 1921 and engaged in 
buying and shipping apples, and did a 
banking business at the United States 
National Bank of Vale, Ore. Defendant 
purchased apples from plaintiff, and on 
October 21, 1921, gave plaintiff a check 
on the United States National Bank of 
Vale, Ore., for the sum of $1,207.95. 
There was no bank in Brogan where 
plaintiff resides, so he did his banking 
business with the Ontario National 
Bank of Ontario, Ore., and with the 
United States National Bank of Vale. 
Brogan is at the north terminus of a 
branch line railroad that runs out from 
Ontario. Vale is about midway between 
Ontario and Brogan on this branch line. 
On receipt of the check plaintiff mailed 
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CRITTALL 
Steel Casements 


Liberty Trust and Savings Bank, Chicago, III. 
Weary & Alford Company, Architects 


The detail of windows has received increasing attention in 
the transformation of banking architecture from the grim 
money temples of recent decades to the beautiful inviting 
structures that serve today and the future. 


Crittall Casements have won a natural preference in this 
field, because with their grace and harmonious beauty they 
give intensely practical advantages —maximum light, pre- 
cise ventilation control, guaranteed weather-tightness, and 
lasting durability. 


Hand made to any design, Crittall Casements have almost 
unlimited range of application. In standard sizes, the 
Reswin Casement, built by Crittall, gives important savings 
in cost with all the quality of Custom built Crittall types. 


All Crittall Casements and Windows are 
made of Crittalloy—the Copper Bearing Steel 





CRITTALL CASEMENT WINDOW COMPANY, Manufacturers 
10965 HEARN AVENUE, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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The check, drawn on Vale, was delivered to the payee at Brogan, sent to him through 
Vale to Ontario, from there to Portland, and then back to Vale where it was presented 
four days after delivery and two days after the failure of the drawee bank. 


it, on the first mail out, to the Ontario 
National Bank, where he had an ac- 
count. The Ontario National Bank sent 
the check to its correspondent in Port- 
land, Ore., and it passed through the 
Federal Reserve Bank of Portland and 
was presented at the United States Na- 
tional Bank of Vale, the bank upon 
which it was drawn, October 26, two 
days after this bank had failed, and pay- 
ment therefor was not made. 

The learned trial court made a finding 
of facts as follows: 

“The court finds: That Brogan is a 
small town, without banking facilities, at 
the end of a branch line which leaves the 
Union Pacific Railroad at Ontario, Ore. 
Ontario is about forty miles distant from 
Brogan, and the town of Vale is on said 
branch line about halfway between 
Brogan and Ontario. Vale, at the time 
of the matter in controversy, had three 
banks, and Ontario had one or more 
banks. There is a daily train each way 
on said branch line between Brogan and 
Ontario, which train passes through 
Vale. There are express offices in 
Brogan, Vale, and Ontario. Some time 
prior to October 20, 1921, defendant 
purchased certain apples from plaintiff 
at an agreed price, the amount sued for 
by plaintiff. On the afternoon of Oc- 
tober 20, 1921, the defendant gave the 
plaintiff a check on the United States 
National Bank at Vale, Ore., for the 


purchase price of said apples. The plain- 
tiff, on the next morning, October 21, 
1921, sent this check by mail for, de- 
posit in a bank in Ontario. This check 
passed through Vale and arrived at the 
Ontario bank on the afternoon of 
October 21, 1921. The Ontario bank, 
instead of sending it to Vale for collec- 
tion, forwarded it to the Northwestern 
National Bank in the City of Portland, 
Ore., some 400 miles away, and said 
Northwestern National Bank sent said 
check to the Federal Reserve Bank in 
Portland, Ore., and the Federal Re- 
serve Bank then sent the check back 
over the same line it had come through 
Ontario to Vale, Ore., for collection. 
The check arrived in Vale, Ore., on its 
return journey on the 26th day of Oc- 
tober, 1921. In the meantime, namely, 
on October 24, 1921, the United States 
National Bank of Vale closed its doors 
and stopped business at about 2 o'clock in 
the afternoon. And when said check was 
presented, the United States National 
Bank of Vale was closed, and the check 
was protested. That the town nearest to 
Brogan containing banking facilities is 
the town of Vale. 

“The court further finds that the de- 
fendant had sufficient funds in the 
United States National Bank of Vale 
from the time the check was issued until 
the bank closed its doors to pay this 
check and all other checks that he had 
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issued, and that said check would have 
been paid if it had been presented for 
payment prior to the afternoon of Oc- 
tober 24, 1921, when the United States 
National Bank of Vale closed its doors. 
That plaintiff had been regularly keeping 
an account in said United States 
National Bank of Vale, and also kept 
an account in the bank at Ontario. 
That if said check had been sent di- 
rectly to a bank or other agency in Vale 
it would have been presented in the 
regular course of business at the latest 
on the afternoon of October 22, 1921. 
That the forwarding of the check 
through Vale to Ontario and from On- 
tario to Portland, Ore., and then from 
Portland, Ore., back over the same line 
through Ontario to Vale was an un- 
necessarily circuitous route, and delayed 
the presentation of the check to such an 
extent that the loss should fall upon the 
payee of the check and not upon the 
drawer. That no custom had been shown 
which will justify the forwarding of said 
check by such circuitous route, and that 
if any such custom were shown it would 
be an evasion of the legal duty of the 
Ontario bank to present said check for 
payment within a reasonable time.” 

Plaintiff received the check about 3 
o'clock in the afternoon of October 20 
and sent it out on the first mail there- 
after, which was the next morning, for 
deposit to his credit in the Ontario Na- 
tional Bank. The deposition of the 
cashier of the Ontario National Bank 
was read in evidence. He testified that 
the check was received by his bank some 
time in the afternoon of October 21, and 
the amount thereof was placed to plain- 
tiff’s credit; that his bank handled daily 
thirty or forty checks drawn on banks 
in Vale; that his bank sent such checks 
to the Northwestern National Bank of 
Portland, which was the nearest clearing 
house; that the check was forwarded on 
the evening of October 21; that the 
action taken by the Ontario National 
Bank respecting this check followed the 
custom. 

It is plain that the check after it 


reached the Ontario National Bank was 
handled as all other checks on banks in 
Vale were handled, and if plaintiff is to 
be defeated it must be upon the theory 
that he was guilty of negligence: (1) In 
not immediately taking or mailing the 
check direct to the United States Na- 
tional Bank of Vale; or (2) that it was 
negligence on the part of the Ontario 
National Bank to handle the check as it 
did all others drawn on banks in Vale. 
To state the first proposition is to answer 
it. Defendant does not contend that 
plaintiff should have, by the quickest 
means and manner, presented, in person 
or by messenger or other agency, the 
check to the United States National 
Bank. Such conduct would have be- 
spoken the character ot an individual 
who usually loses his money by placing 
more confidence in old shoes, old cans, 
knot holes, etc., than in the banks of 
the country. Hence we may pass to the 
second proposition. 

No statute or decision was introduced, 
and no claim is made, that the laws of 
Oregon, where all the transactions re- 
specting the subject-matter of this cause 
occurred, are different to the laws of 
the forum. A check must be presented 
for payment within a reasonable time 
after issue, or the drawer will be dis- 
charged from liability to the extent of 
the loss caused by delay. Section 972, 
R. S. 1919. In determining what is 
reasonable or unreasonable time, regard 
is to be had to the usage of trade or 
business respecting the instrument and 
the facts of the particular case. Section 
982, R. S. 1919. When plaintiff's con- 
duct respecting the check is measured 
by the rule prescribed by the statute we 
do not find that he was remiss in any 
particular. The great weight of author- 
ity is to the effect that a collecting bank 
which takes for collection paper payable 
at a distance is guilty of negligence in 
sending it direct to the bank or person 
by whom payment is to be made. 3 R. 
C. L. p. 627, § 255. The following 


[Continued on page 890] 
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RATIO AND GRAPHIC ANALYSIS 








By M. E. RoBERTSON 


ANY are, no doubt, familiar 
M with the type of statement 
analysis developed by the 
Robert Morris Associates under the di- 
rection of Alexander Wall. Mr. Wall 
has written two books covering this type 
of analysis, which is based upon eight 
ratios taken from the balance sheet and 
income statement. These ratios are as 
follows: 

Current assets to current liabilities. 

Merchandise to receivables. 

Net worth to fixed assets. 

Net worth to funded debt. 

Sales to receivables. 

Sales to merchandise. 

Sales to fixed assets. 

Sales to net worth. 

To each of these ratios, Mr. Wall as- 
signs a weight. To the current ratio 
he will assign a certain percentage value, 
to merchandise receivables ratio a certain 
percentage value, and so on with each 
ratio, the total of the percentages for the 


eight ratios being equivalent to 100 per 
cent. From these weights, and also by a 
comparison with the same ratios taken 
from a model statement of companies en- 
gaged in the same line of endeavor, he 
arrives at an index of the statement of 
the particular company he is analyzing. 


MODEL STATEMENTS FOR COMPARISON 


The model statement, as it might 
well be called, is a consolidated balance 
sheet of a number of companies engaged 
in the same line of business, such state- 
ments all being as of approximately the 
same date. The Robert Morris Associ- 
ates now prepare such model statements 
for a number of lines of business over 
a considerable period of years. These 
statements are made possible by member 
banks contributing to the association 
statements for this purpose. It is neces: 
sary, of course, to have sales in each in- 
stance where the figures are to be used 
as a number of the ratios embody sales. 
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An example of graphic analysis of a company’s position, showing the relation of 
working capital to net worth over a series of years. 
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Mr. Wall has carried this type of analy- 
sis to a very fine point, and there is much 
to it of value. It is exceedingly interest- 
ing, and worth devoting considerable 
study to it, although there are those 
who regard it as largely academic. 

_ The value of preparing a consolidated 
statement of a number of houses in the 
same line of business and using such a 
consolidated statement as a standard or 
basis of comparison is in general undis- 
puted. Of course, if the statements were 
grouped according to locality and par- 
ticular other features which might have 
a bearing upon the showing reflected, it 
would naturally add to the importance 
of such showing for comparison purposes. 


NO STANDARD PROFIT AND LOSS FIGURES 


It is the weighting pf ratios and the 
index that has not been quite so generally 
accepted. As yet, the association has 
developed nothing in the way of standard 
profit and loss figures for various lines of 
business. This is due to the fact that 
there are not in general sufficient data 
available to make such a study of value. 
If, however, the information could be 
compiled, it would be of exceedingly 
great value and interest. 

There are also those who argue the 
value of merchandise to receivables 
ratio. The following ratios have been 
taken by the writer to be ratios of most 
importance in the statement, and have 
been grouped as follows, headings indi- 
cating their significance. 

Ratios relating to degree of liquidty: 

Current assets to current liabilities. 

Cash to current liabilities. 

Cash and receivables to current lia- 
bilities. 

Ratios relating to profitableness and 
activity of stockholders’ money: 

Profits to net worth. 

Sales to net worth. 

Ratios relating to productivity and 
earning power of fixed assets: 

Sales to fixed assets. 

Profits to fixed assets. 

Ratios relating to apportionment of 
stockholders’ and creditors’ money: 


Net worth to fixed assets. 

Net worth to debt. 

Ratios relating to turnover, collec- 
tion policy and per cent. of profits: 

Sales to merchandise. 

Sales to receivables. 

Profits to sales. 


Ratios like the above form an excellent 
basis for comparison when contrasted 
with the same ratios as deduced from 
a model statement for the same year. 
Where model statements for certain lines 
of business are not available, and even 
in cases where they are, an excellent com- 
parison can be made by contrasting the 
statement under consideration, or the 
ratios deduced therefrom, with the bal- 
ance sheet of one or two well managed 
companies in the same line of business, 
operating under similar conditions. This 
is a highly desirable basis of comparison. 
Companies can be taken which are lo 
cated in the same city or section, doing 
the same identical type of business, and 
to the analyst familiar with each, it is a 
simple matter to arrive at conclusions as 
to where one is out of line with the 
other. 


ANALYZING BY MEANS OF GRAPHS 


An excellent means of analyzing is 
also by the use of the graph. This method 
is probably not used to any extent in the 
usual credit department, but it portrays 
in a splendid picture way the trend of 
the company. While the business of 
making graphs in its more developed 
state is naturally complicated, for the 
purposes of the analyst or credit man, it 
can be used in a most elementary and 
simple way. There are many types of 
graphs, but for the purpose of this article 
they will be discussed in their most simple 
form. However, to anyone interested in 
this particular type of analysis it would 
be well worth while to devote some time 
to a study of graphs before becoming too 
much attached to the simple elementary 
form shown on page 851. 

This graph, shown above is a simple 
one, made to show the trend of net 
worth and working capital over a period 
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of years. This, while a simple little 
chart, portrays a picture in a vivid 
manner. Of course, other lines can be 
added; perhaps a line showing the trend 
of fixed assets, which would readily show 
money which went largely into fixed 
assets rather than into working capital up 
to 1921, etc., etc. 

The graph, in this simple manner 
shown, is nothing more than an area of 
squares. Each square horizontally repre- 
sents a period of time, and each square 
vertically represents a certain amount of 
money. Half a square vertically repre- 
sents half the amount of money repre- 
sented by a full square. In preparing the 
graph, it is simply a case of plotting 
points on the time line, in the case 
above, each year, to show the amount 
of net worth and amount of net working 
capital at that particular time. These 
various points are placed for each year, 
and then the lines joined together. Of 
course, this graph only has points plot- 
ted as at the close of each year, and it is, 
therefore, not proper to say that, for 
example, midway between one year and 
another, the company had so much in net 
worth or working capital, as indicated 
by the particular line. It is a case of the 
graph showing growth from year to year, 
and the company’s trend year by year, 
rather than joining two points together 
and saying that the line indicates trend 
week by week during that year. To 
make this point clearer, the company may 
have $200,000 net worth at the begin- 
ning of the year, and $300,000 at the 
end. These two points are located on 
the graph, the one at the end of the pre- 
vious year, and the one at the end of this 
year. The company may have made this 


whole $100,000 during November and 
December, and therefore, while the 
graph line may be opposite in what 
would be the month of June, $250,000, 
it is evident that the company did not 
have that much net worth at that time. 


SOME SIMPLE RULES FOR MAKING GRAPHS 


It is possible to obtain graph paper ruled 
in various ways. There is much paper 
available without any printing upon it, 
as to priods of time, etc., and the 
analyst can mark it out as to periods of 
time (years, months, days) and amounts 
of dollars (hundreds, thousands, hun 
dreds of thousands, etc.) to suit his par- 
ticular needs. It is a simple matter to 
plot the points once the field is prepared, 
and when completed an excellent eye 
picture is made. The graph can be ex- 
cellently applied to use when it is desired 
to compare one company with another by 
plotting the trend of both companies on 
the same graph. Various colored inks 
make lines readily readable. It is well, 
however, to refrain from putting too 
many lines on the same graph, as con- 
flicting lines only make it difficult to 
read. Also, the field must be carefully 
worked up. Do not put periods of time 
too close together or too far apart. If 
too close together, and a sudden change 
takes place in the company’s affairs, the 
line will jump almost. vertically, while, 
if the points are too far apart the proper 
picture is not given. So also with 
amounts. If the lines which are to be 
plotted will range from $100,000 to 
$500,000, it is well to divide the spaces 
to reflect this area, and not to cover an 
area from 0 to $1,000,000. 































































The latest 
FINANCIAL 


STATEMENT 
of New Englands largest bank 


as of April 12, 1926 


RESOURCES 

Cash and Due from Banks................ $68,518,249.80 
United States Securities.................. 26,822,029.62 
Loans, Discounts & Investments.......... 261,568,551.87 
EE OE eee 9,911,360.37 
Customers’ Liability Account of Accept- 

NT Cert a Reto o 2a am wav eaoaia 23,903,571.97 
Accrued Interest Receivable............... 854,401.37 
Items in Transit with Foreign Branches... 718,687.00 


Total $392,296,852.00 


LIABILITIES 

ee eer $20,000,000.00 
Surplus & Profits.......... 24,215,568.47 $44,215,568.47 
Reserved for Interest, Taxes and Unearned 

Noha Pd ee ee aie: Brae Sia aero nee ae ae 2,301,349.73 
I os ia Se oc a i ars a Sa 294,736,169.59 
Liability as Acceptor, Endorser, or Maker 

on Acceptances and Foreign Bills. ...... 50,043,764.21 
I ark. ods 16 sala Sed eaiseleveeve a0 heen 1,000,000.00 


Total $392,296,852.00 


MmRITRS T 


NATIONAL BANK of 
BOSTON 


70% 3: 2: 1926 
Main Orrice:67 Mixx St. 











Foreign Branches European Representative 
Buenos Airgzs AND HAVANA 24, Orp Broap Street, Lonpon, E. C. 3 
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A BETTER BANKING SYSTEM 


[Continued from page 804] 


and of our banking situation in general. 
We are in more need of getting a correct 
understanding of these matters, and wise 
action concerning them, than we are of 
an immediate rechartering of the Federal 
Reserve Banks. 


CAPITALISM—OR WHAT? 


number a discussion of what is com- 

monly called “the capitalistic system,” 
THE BANKERS MAGAZINE acted in the 
belief that the benefits of this system 
could be made clearer by asking its op- 
ponents to state their objections to it and 
what they have to offer as a substitute 
for it. 

At present, thanks to our widely- 
prevailing prosperity, the capitalistic 
system is not under attack, except by a 
certain radical element in the community. 
But in some other countries, where the 
economic situation is less favorable, con- 
ditions are different, and the capitalistic 
system is being serious attacked. 

A time like the present, when most 
of our population are happy and well 
employed, is more favorable to the dis 
passionate discussion of this subject than 
when labor is largely unemployed and 
there is widespread distress. 

It is a significant fact that, in the 
United States, the workers in the leading 
industries are showing a strong tendency 
toward owning those industries, and thus 
becoming capitalists themselves. This 
movement would probably be accelerated 
if there were a better understanding on 
the part of the masses of the workers as 
to just what is meant by “capitalism” 
and the “capitalistic system.” It is 
hoped the discussion begun in the last 
number of THE BANKERS MAGAZINE, 
and to be continued in the July number, 
may help in bringing about this better 
understanding of what is a very im- 
portant subject. 

Many observers from other countries 


[: instituting in the pages of its May 


attribute our continued prosperity large- 
ly to the fact that here, better than in 
any other country, have been worked 
out harmonious relations between em- 
ployer and employed. No doubt this 
view contains a great deal of truth, and 
it is a worthy aim to promote the spread 
and preservation of this co-operation be- 
tween those whom we style “capitalists” 
and “laborers’—terms which are now 
generally understood to be inaccurate. 
This aim constitutes the justification for 
the discussion begun in May and to be 
continued next month, conducted by men 
of eminent ability, representing different 
points of view. 


“NONE OF OUR AFFAIR” 


We do not become involved in the polit- 
ical controversies of other countries because 
they are none of our affair—President 
Coolidge. 


President to quote the above unfor- 

tunate expression without referring 
to the address from which it was taken. 
One might infer that the President was 
expressing a rather contemptuous indif- 
ference toward other nations; but, as a 
matter of fact, he was expressing exactly 
the contrary view. In the address in 
question he pointed out how deeply we 
were concerned in the welfare of other 
countries, and our willingness to co- 
operate with them to the extent con- 
sistent with our national policy. What 
the President meant to say was that we 
do not meddle with the political contro- 
versies of other countries, because they 
are none of our business. 

Now, this might be a very safe and 
comfortable position could we only be 
sure that it will last. Just now we may 
not be concerned with the political af- 
fairs of other countries, but who shall 
say what will be the situation in a week, 
a month, or a year? We are, in fact, 
much concerned just now in political af- 


I would be manifestly unfair to the 
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#| in spirit, this oldest bank in New 
644 London, Conn., the National Bank 
= of Commerce, is housed in a modern 
banking home in keeping with the colonial spirit 
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3 Park Street, Boston 342 Madison Ave., New York 
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fairs in China, and we may manage to 
get along on President Coolidge’s com- 
fortable doctrine of “let be,” and we may 
not. And can we say that European 
politics are of no concern to us? They 
suddenly became of vast concern in 1914, 
and may become so again at any time. 
Many think that, since the signing of the 
armistice, we have shown much less con- 
cern with European politics than was our 
right and duty, in view of the part we 
played in the Great World War. We 
are talking of disarmament, and that is 


a vital European political question. Our 
huge loans are bound to make us in- 
creasingly interested in the politics of 
Europe. Ought we not to be interested 
on grounds less selfish? The nations of 
the world are vitally concerned in the 
politics of one another, seeing how closely 
finance and commerce are affected by 
political conditions and policies. 

“None of our affair;” almost as un- 
fortunate a phrase as “too proud to 
fight.” 


WHY THE RESERVE BANK CHARTERS SHOULD 
BE RENEWED NOW 


[Continued from page 806] 


is in a prosperous condition. There is 
little evidence of any considerable dis- 
content of any kind; and the apprecia- 
tion of the advantages of the system is 
probably more widespread than ever be- 
fore. 

Just how the renewal is to go through 
Congress must, of course, be left to the 
leaders in the two Houses. It seems not 
inappropriate that the bill which so prop- 
erly provides indeterminate instead of 
limited charters for national banks should 
also change the charters of the Federal 
Reserve Banks from limited to indeter- 
minate ones. If the McFadden Bill 
amendment will most readily serve the 
purpose of releasing the Reserve Banks 


from the uncertainties of a limited lease 
of life, no objection can be made to it. 
That the committee was unanimous in 
recommending the McFadden Bill to the 
Senate with a charter extension provi- 
sion gives hope that the amendment will 
prove a satisfactory legislative form. Its 
proposers state: “We want to perpetuate 
the Federal Reserve System and, as we 
are legislating generally on banking 
questions, we decided to adopt this 
amendment.” 





Secretary Mellon prepared the foregoing 
article for THE BANKERS MAGAZINE shortly 
after the amendment to the McFadden Bill 
was proposed, providing for an indeterminate 
extension of the Federal Reserve Bank 
charters—Tuer Eptror. 


PIONEERING IN THE AMERICAN INVESTMENT 
TRUST FIELD 


[Continued from page 811] 


eign investments. The creation of in- 
vestment trusts in the United States 
comes in answer to fundamental needs 
transcending such factors as distance, 
varying economic and financial systems, 
and political barriers. In part it results 
from the growing complexity and variety 
of publicly offered securities, domestic 
and foreign—a circumstance adding to 


the difficulty of efficiently placing and 
distributing one’s capital as much as it 
increases investment opportunities for 
those possessed of unusual wisdom or 
good fortune. In part, the creation of 
investment trusts is the logical conse- 
quence of a vast expansion, during the 
last ten years, in the ranks of American 
investors. It has been estimated that, of 
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the twenty million or more people in our 
country who purchased Liberty Bonds, 
some four or five million at least have 
continued to develop investing habits. 
War readjustments in the national 
wealth have made this possible. Main- 
tenance and development of the present 
business and financial structure have 
rendered it essential. The general dif- 
fusion of knowledge, however, cannot 
possibly keep pace with this broadening 
of the typical investor’s horizon and this 
democratic multiplication in his ranks. 

In this connection, it is none the less 
encouraging to note the greater care 
with which individual investors are 
studying their own investment problems 
and the conscientious service which an 
increasing number of banking houses are 
endeavoring to render the public. The 
recent report of the National Association 
of Credit Men to the effect that credit 
executives tend to be more interested in 
published facts and basic data than in 
private opinions of market trends aired 
by business men is thoroughly typical 
of the more objective thinking which 
characterizes the present day. 

To a very much greater extent than 
before the war, for instance, the banker’s 
advice is sought on investment problems 
and the investment service equipment 
which larger banks throughout the coun: 
try are rapidly developing, is at once 
a tribute to public sanity and a proof 
of the banking fraternity’s recognition 
of its responsibilities to the community. 
While, unfortunately, the “herd in- 
stinct” seems as strong as ever among 
stock exchange speculators, it is signifi- 
cant that brokerage and investment bank- 
ing houses are outbidding each other in 
offering, so to speak, a “tailor made” in- 
vestment service to their clients, taking 
into consideration almost every pertinent 
concern of the customer—his age, in- 
come, dependents, insurance, tax posi- 
tion, present holdings, commitments, 
plans for the future, and so on. 

In all this, however, is to be found 
only an added reason for the develop- 


ment of American investment trusts. 

is indeed a mistake to assume that thes 
institutions are essentially a foreign i: 
portation, grafted on to the main stock 
of American financial organization. On 
the contrary, if regarded as a logical, and 
in many cases the most complete possil 
expression of the principles of invest 
ment service gaining such headway in 
the United States today, the investment 
trust may be considered an indigenous 
plant growing in the native soil of Ame: 
ican need. 


THE PIONEER AMERICAN INVESTMENT 
TRUST 


It is significant that the International 
Securities Trust of America, which is 
generally regarded as the pioneer invest- 
ment trust in the United States, was or- 
ganized in 1921 in direct answer to what 
were considered the post-war problems 
of the typical American investor. It was 
assumed that he might reasonably expect 
as high a return from his capital as is 
consistent with safety, and that he had 
a right to seek safety by means of di- 
versifying risk through the medium of 
co-operative agencies of the invest: 
ment trust type, rather than by pur- 
chasing solely the frequently over-valued 
“legals,” and “gilt-edged” securities. In 
diversifying risk it was assumed that the 
capital of the American investor should 
be employed in part abroad, just as in 
earlier decades the capital of European 
investors flowed into the United States. 
Moreover, the obvious fact was not 
overlooked that, without a well-equipped 
investment trust organization, it would 
be impossible to choose and pick, in other 
than a haphazard and experimental sort 
of way, among the more than 200,000 
securities and the approximately 100 
stock exchanges in the world. 

The necessity for constant vigilance 
in the investment and reinvestment of 
capital—even when it is entirely em- 
ployed in domestic securities—was an- 
other circumstance forcing upon the or- 
ganizers of this pioneer American invest- 
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** Insulated houses are good collateral. Asa fuel 
saver, alone, Celotex is superior to anything we 
know. It is extremely economical in the end.” 


L. M. POOL, President, 
Marine Bank & Trust Co., New Orleans 


This change in building practice 
affects the loans you make today 


HE day of the heat-leaking house is 
past! For it is now practical and 
inexpensive to prevent heat-leaking. Cel- 
otex Insulating Lumber, made from the 
long, tough fibres of cane, supplies the 
insulation needed back of wood, brick 
and stucco exteriors and under piaster, at 
little or no extra building cost. 
It keeps furnace heat from leaking out 
and sun heat from leaking in. it cuts fuel 
bills by about a third. 


Building authorities urge its use. They 
say it is the most important contribution 
ever made to American building practice. 
Many agree that heat-leaking houses are 
fast becoming obsolete, now that Celotex 
has brought insulation within reach of 
every home. They say that heat-leaking 
houses are fast becoming hard to sell. . . 
hard to rent . . . hard to mortgage. 


In five short years, over 80,000 homes 
have already been built with Celotex . . . 


largely on the advice of architects and 
other building authorities. Production 
has been doubled four times in the past 
two years. Today, The Celotex Company 
produces more insulation used for build- 
ing purposes than all other insulation 
manufacturers combined. 


These facts, alone, challenge your in- 
terest. And they have an important bear- 
ing on the building loans you make today. 


Naturally, houses built with Celotex 
are better collateral. They cost less for 
upkeep . . . suffer less depreciation . . . 
and sell or rent more readily. 


Ask your architect, contractor or lum- 
ber dealer to tell you more about Celotex. 
Leaders in these lines advise its use. All 
lumber dealers can supply it. 

Have your secretary write for a copy of 
the Celotex Building Book. It explains this 
important matter of house insulation fully. 


THE CELOTEX COMPANY, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
Mills: New Orleans, La. 
Branch Sales Offices in many principal cities. (See telephone books for addresses) 


Canadian Representatives: Alexander Murray & Co., Limited 
Montreal, Toronto, Halifax, Winnipeg, Vancouver 
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Main administrative offices of 
ment trust the conviction that only a 
highly trained and specialized statistical 
organization, constantly functioning, can 
give to the needs of a group of investors, 
or of any one of them, that painstaking 
study which efficiently managed invest- 
ments require. To recapitulate, the 
International Securities Trust of Amer- 
ica, while attempting at all times to 
profit from British investment trust ex- 
perience since the early Seventies, has 
nevertheless, like certain other recently 
organized American investment trusts— 
and financing companies as well—come 
into being in a way illustrative of the 
homely maxim that “Necessity is the 
mother of invention.” In the author's 
opinion, such institutions will in time 
play as important a role in American 
finance as has long been assumed in Lon- 
don by the approximately 100 British 
investment trusts with their combined 
capital of well over $500,000,000, and 
the more than 100 financing companies 
with their capital exceeding $750,- 
000,000. 

As this article, however, deals rather 


Trust. 


Founders 


the American 
with the investment trust in America 
than with the financing company, it will 
be well at this point to define more exact- 
ly the meaning attaching to the former 
term in Great Britain, the homeland of 
investment trusts. In a recently pub- 
lished book* the writer thus summarizes 
the characteristics of the investment 
trust: 

“The investment trust is an agency 
by which the combined funds of many 
investors, both in large and in small 
amounts, are utilized to purchase such a 
wide variety of securities that safety of 
principal is attained in diversification, 
while no control, or directive responsi- 
bilities, result from investment. Further- 
more the investment poltfolio is so man- 
aged that a good average yield is sought 
on share and borrowed capital, at the 
same time that close supervision of the 
portfolio permits a turnover policy aim- 
ing at the realization of capital gains, 
and the avoidance of capital losses.” 
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FACTORS TO CONSIDER 


A consideration of the several factors 
set forth in the foregcing definition will 
readily serve to distinguish the invest- 
ment trust from the financing company. 
Among these distinctions may be noted 
the following: 

(1) The degree of diversification in 
the investments. The investment trust, 
as a rule, invests and reinvests its capital 
in a wide variety of securities, distribut- 
ing risk over many industries, countries, 
and types of issue. The financing com- 
pany, on the other hand, does not gen- 
erally aim to diversify purely for the 
sake of diversification. It acquires in- 
terests (usually in common shares) in 
certain enterprises which it assumes will 
prove highly profitable. Often a consid- 
erable number of enterprises will be 
represented in its holdings, and where a 
degree of distribution of risk is attained, 
the term “financing investment trust” 
might rightly apply. 

(2) The nature of the interest taken 


in enterprises whose securities are held. 
As indicated above, the point of view 
of the investment trust is purely that of 
an investor, and its holdings are too 
widely distributed and too limited in each 
issue to give it any directive or man- 
agerial responsibilities or interests. The 
financing company, on the other hand, 
often acquires a majority or a substantial 
minority, interest; becomes more or less 
closely associated with the management 
of particular business undertakings; and 
links its own financial success with the 
wise direction, or otherwise, of its group 
of associated companies. 

(3) Nature of the earnings. The 
financing company, in addition to draw- 
ing dividends from associated enter- 
prises, aims to realize profits by building 
up the latter and ultimately disposing 
of part or all of its holdings at the 
enhanced price that increasing earnings 
permit. Issuing and underwriting profits 
are commonly enjoyed, while of course 
borrowing power is frequently exercised 
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for the purpose of increasing net 
earnings. 

The investment trust does not enter 
the issuing field, and, if it engages in 
underwriting at all, generally does so 
only in connection with issues eligible 
for its own portfolio and for quantities 
it could, if need be, purchase outright 
and hold for investment. Its normal 
income results from investment yield on 
its widely diversified holdings, and from 
such profits as are realized in the process 
of reinvesting its capital. Enhancement 
in the earning power of investment trust 
shares commonly result, in other words, 
from (a) a higher average yield than 
can be safely obtained without a volume 
of capital permitting considerable spread- 
ing of risk; (b) the reinvestment of 
borrowed funds at higher return than 
the cost of these funds to the borrowing 
investment trust; and (c) the balance of 
capital gains (generally used to strength- 
en reserves) which a_ well-conducted 
trust should show as the outcome of its 
managerial alertness. 
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INTRODUCING THE INVESTMENT TRUST 
TO AMERICAN INVESTORS 


Returning once more to a considera- 
tion of the investment trust movement 
in the United States, and giving prac- 
tical illustration to the preceding general- 
izations, we may now consider in more 
detailed fashion the means employed by 
the International Securities Trust of 
America, and by its fiscal agent, the 
American Founders Trust, in introduc- 
ing to investors in the United States 
what its managers hope may become uni- 
versally regarded as a sound investment 
trust security. 

Strictly limiting its activities to the 
“investment and reinvestment of capi 
tal” (as required in Article IV of its 
Amended Declaration of Trust), the In- 
ternational Securities Trust has, through 
its fiscal agent, developed investment 
standards and created investment ma- 
chinery consistently with the idea that 
capacity for the proper management of 
funds entrusted to its care is the essen- 
tial preliminary to public offering of its 
securities. The capital of the trust, now 
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in excess of $12,000,000, is invested in 
more than 500 different securities orig- 
inating in the United States and more 
than a dozen foreign countries. The 
holdings, as of March 1, 1926, may be 
classified as: 





Per cent. 

EE POO Pre eer eT ee ee 60.68 
Preferred and common stocks ...... 39.32 
100.00 


At this time the distribution of hold- 
ings with respect te character of issues 
was as follows: 

Per cent. 


Railroad, public utility and industrial 47.579 
Banking, finance, land bank and 





GROURIMOUUS: 6 incccdcsatecasen 40.502 
Government and municipal ....... 11.919 
100.000 


The maintenance of so broad a dis- 
tribution in the trust’s portfolio has 
required the formulation of basic invest- 
ment standards, and the creation of an 
analytical organization by the American 
Founders Trust, to serve both its own in- 
vestment needs and those of the Inter- 
national Securities Trust, for which it 
serves as fiscal agent. As illustrative of 
the scrutiny to which securities are sub- 
jected before purchase, there may be 
mentioned several of these basic stand- 
ards to which any investment made by 
the trust must conform: 


(1) The issues, whether governmental 
or private, shall have been established 
for at least four years. 

(2) Accurate data bearing upon his- 
tory, management, assets, earnings and 
income of the governmental or corporate 
issuer must be obtainable. 

(3) The asset values back of all cor- 
porate securities purchased shall be at 
least 200 per cent. of the purchase price 
with respect to bonds, and 150 per cent. 
with respect to preferred and common 
stocks. 

(4) All corporate bonds or stocks pur- 
chased must show average earnings for 
the preceding four years of at least 50 





per cent. in excess of interest or divi- 
dends paid. 

(5) In order to guard against deterio- 
ration in the quality of investments held, 
the trustees are required to sell and dis- 
pose of any securities within one year 
after they shall have ascertained that 
such securities would not then be eligible 
for purchase. 

The basic investment standards, of 
which a few are indicated above, are 
supplemented by requirements for diver- 
sification which, as shown in the follow- 
ing, necessitate at any time a thorough- 
going distribution of risk: 

(1) Not more than 134 per cent. of 
the assets of the trust may be invested 
in any one security other than govern- 
mental obligations. 

(2) Not more than 10 per cent. of 
the assets of the trust may be invested in 
securities representing any distinct class 
of business or industry. 

(3) Not more than 35 per cent. of the 
resources of the trust may be invested 
in any one country except the United 
States and England. 

(4) Funds shall be distributed among 
at least 400 seasoned and marketable se- 
curities. 


A GUIDING PRINCIPLE OF PURCHASE 


A guiding principle applied in pur- 
chasing for the portfolio of International 
Securities Trust is the acquisition of any 
security at a figure representing a po- 
tential profit, that is, for a price consid- 
ered below the intrinsic worth as re- 
vealed by careful statistical analysis. 
Starting with the more than 200,000 
issues, representing a majority of the 
world’s securities, as its possible field of 
investment, the trust, by the application 
of simple statistical tests, has eliminated 
as ineligible some 85 per cent. of all 
securities considered. The remaining 15 
per cent. is subjected to further analysis, 
classification and grading with a view of 
constantly casting up those which are 
inherently most desirable. 

At any given time orders (good till 
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cancelled) are outstanding in several in- 
ternational markets. These orders com- 
prehend a variety of eligible securities 
far more, in fact, than may perhaps be 
acquired, as the bid prices are as a rule 
considerably below the prevailing mar- 
ket. These bids are for definite quan- 
tities at given prices, the several offers 
for purchase being made at various 
hypothetical figures in such a way that 
the number of shares or bonds acquired, 
as the case may be, increases as the price 
drops. 

Of these outstanding orders only com- 
paratively few are filled at any one 
time, but the law of average operates to 
insure a considerable volume of daily 
purchases. Such a system of buying, in- 
volving continual analysis of many hun- 
dreds of securities, automatically directs 
attention to depressed markets in any 
part of the world, for it is in such centers 
that purchasing is necessarily most active 
at any time. The securities purchased 
being leaders in their class, they tend to 
be in the vanguard of any recovery 
movement and among the firsi to register 
book appreciation. When it appears 
that such appreciation, measured by cur- 
rent market quotations, has reached a 
point where the trust can not longer 
afford to hold certain securities, they are 
sold and the proceeds reinvested in is- 
sues of higher current yield. In other 
words, when the money which invest- 
ments will yield upon liquidation may 
be employed to acquire other eligible se- 
curities which, with a view to all the 
circumstances, afford higher return, a re- 
alignment generally occurs in the trust’s 
investments. 


PROVIDING PROPER STATISTICAL CHECK’UP 


For the purpose of providing proper 
statistical check-up, and accurate contin- 
uous investment analysis, the American 
Founders Trust, not only as fiscal agent 
for the International Securities Trust of 
America, but also as itself the owner of 
a considerable portfolio of securities, 
maintains a technical staff functioning 
under two principal groups of divisions 
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—the analytical, and the control. The 
former embraces the various regional 
divisions (American, South American, 
Western European, and so on), as well 
as the Graphic Record Division. The 
control divisions comprise the economics 
division, the operating division, and the 
valuation division. 

The latter, operating quite independ- 
ently of the research and purchasing or- 
ganizations, provides a monthly ap- 
praisal, on an American dollar basis, of 
the current liquidation value of every 
investment held by either trust. The 
analytical staff, including experts of 
German, Japanese, Belgian, French, 
Czech, Scandinavian, and American na- 
tionality, operates under the direct su- 
pervision of the investment committee of 
the American Founders 1'rust, while the 
trustees of the International Securities 
Trust, through their own investment 
committee, determine what shall enter 
the latter’s portfolio. 

It is in these ways that the manage- 
ment of one of America’s pioneer in- 
vestment trusts is endeavoring to make 
judicious use of the capital subscribed 
by the rank and file of the investing 
public. This capital is raised, as is gen- 
erally the practice among British invest- 
ment trusts, by the marketing of its own 
bonds and share “units.” Borrowing 
power of the trust is limited by the pro- 
vision that the bonds may be authen- 
ticated and issued only when, at time of 
issuance, total assets, taken at net cost 
price, after deducting all indebtedness 
except bonds outstanding and the special 
bond interest reserve fund, are equal to 
at least 180 per cent. of the par value 
of the bonds outstanding and those to be 
issued. Share units offered by the In- 
ternational Securities Trust consist of 
one share of preferred, issued under pro- 
visions requiring maintenance of a con- 
siderable equity in net assets, and a half 
share of common having no par value. 

Of the $10,342,000 of resources, in 
round numbers, showed by the trust on 
March 1, 1926, $5,000,000 represented 


liabilities to bondholders, $3,425,000 to 
preferred shareholders, and approximate- 
ly $1,530,000 the sum paid in on com- 
mon shares. The dividend paying power 
of the common shares has, of course, been 
substantially increased by the use of this 
considerable velume of prior-lien and 
non-participating capital. 

If space permitted in this article, much 
of great interest could be written con- 
cerning other American investment 
trusts, most of which have been organ- 
ized since 1924. Among the twenty or 
so institutions in the United States 
which may perhaps properly lay claim to 
this title, some five were created in 1924, 
eight or ten in 1925, and two or three 
during the early months of this year 
It is interesting to note that this cur 
rent organizing activity in the United 
States is accompanied by a marked 
recrudescence of such activity in Great 
Britain. Not since the great earlier 
period of British investment trust or- 
ganization—1887 to 1890—have there 
been as many trusts launched in London 
as during the last two years. 


VARIATION IN TYPE OF AMERICAN 
INVESTMENT TRUSTS 


These American investment trusts, 
most of which, of course, have not as yet 
had time fully to demonstrate their sta- 
bility or their earning power, represent a 
variety of types and operating methods 
departing in many instances very far 
from the practices of British and Con- 
tinental trusts. This is nether to con- 
demn nor to commend them. It is merely 
to direct attention to a virile movement 
in American finance which, while it is 
hoped that the results of foreign experi- 
ence will be neither forgotten nor neg- 
lected, is likely to make contributions 
of value in the development of invest- 
ment trust technique. 

One characteristic distinguishing a 
number of recently organized investment 
trusts in the United States from such 
institutions as the International Securi- 
ties Trust of America and the American 
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Founders Trust, is the confining of their 
investments to common shares in Ameri- 
can enterprises on the assumption that 
substantial capital appreciation will re- 
sult from holding diversified equities 
over a period of time. As over against 
this policy, the latter trusts, like their 
British models, employ their capital both 
in the United States and stable foreign 
countries in accordance with relative in- 
vestment opportunities; purchase bonds 
as well as common and preferred shares 
on such terms as to make a capital profit 
— if possible, in the act of acquisition, re- 
gardless of the time when it may be 
realized in the process of liquidation and 
reinvestment; and endeavor, at all times, 


by buying in depressed markets and sell 
ing in buoyant ones, to keep their capital 
profitably employed. 

Such international employment of cap 
ital, however, requires a considerable in 
vestment organization, and should not be 
lightly undertaken. While in all prob 
ability American investment trusts will 
be most unwise to close their eyes to the 
demands of foreign markets, and to the 
legitimate overseas investment oppor- 
tunities which our world creditor posi- 
tion is increasingly opening to us, there 
is also reason to believe that such agencies 
will be of great usefulness in affording 
future leadership and direction to do- 
mestic capital market. 


HOW FAR WILL THE BANK MERGER MOVE- 
MENT GO? 


[Continued from page 818] 


ever the invasion of the Paris banks into 
the provinces in recent years has encoun- 
tered strong opposition, for the interior 
banks have banded themselves together 
into an organization known as_ the 
“Societe Centrale de Banques de Prov- 
inces” (Central Association of Provincial 
Banks). In many cities the local bankers 
have refused to surrender their business 
which has often been in the hands of the 
same family for several generations. In 
such cases the Paris banks have estab- 
lished their own branches, and then fol- 
lows a desperate conflict which usually 
ends in the elimination of private banks. 
Although the great bank is thus ulti- 
mately victorious, the resistance has 
checked the progress of the amalgamation 
movement, and so it is by no means as 
extensive as in England. 
THE MERGER MOVEMENT IN BELGIUM 
Turning next to France’s neighbor, 
Belgium, we find the amalgamation 
movement has also developed but in a 
somewhat different form. Instead of com- 
plete absorption the leading banks of 
Brussels have rather formed affliations 


with banks of the interior. Thus a 
community of interest has been created 
through interlocking directorates or 
through the control of stock in the 
smaller banks. This method has served 
to retain the advantage of local manage- 
ment of the interior banks which are 
conducted by the same staff rather than 
by managers who are shifted from one 
place to another. Unity of policy is 
maintained by having frequent meetings 
in Brussels where the heads of the in- 
terior banks can conveniently assemble. 
In many respects the system of banking 
alliances as developed in Belgium has de- 
cided points of advantage over the highly 
integrated forms to be found in other 
countries. 


CONSOLIDATION IN HOLLAND 


Holland also has experienced financial 
amalgamation but again this movement 
presents distinctive features. The move- 
ment was initiated by the “Rotterdamsche 


Bankvereeniging” (Rotterdam Banking 
Association) which extended its opera- 
tions not only to the provinces of The 
Netherlands but also to the distant col- 
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onies of Holland. As a means of self- 
preservation, the other large banks of 
Amsterdam felt the necessity of embark- 
ing upon a similar policy of expansion, 
and by the close of the war the Amster- 
dam, the Twentsche and the Incasso 
Banks had expanded their organizations. 
It would seem that these institutions 
have not attained the same degree of co- 
operation to be found among the great 
German banks which as noted above 
worked closely together through the dark 
days of the war and post-war periods. 
Also the Dutch banks have met with bit- 
ter opposition from the small private 
bankers who, seeing their business, par- 
ticularly stock market transactions, slip- 
ping away to their larger competitors, 
spared no weapons in their counter at- 
tacks. The excessive competition resulting 
from the lack of unity among the big 
banks and the keen resistance of the 
smaller private houses caused difficulties 
which have checked the amalgamation 
movement in Holland. 


While serious consequences were 


avoided in Holland, the lack of co-opera- 
tion was in part responsible for the un- 
fortunate outcome of the amalgamation 
movement in Denmark. In that country 
financial consolidation advanced to the 
point where the credit power was largely 
controlled by five banks all located in 


Copenhagen. The largest, the Land- 
mandsbank, through the absorption of 
numerous banks in the provinces, at one 
time conducted about a fourth of the 
banking operations of the kingdom. 
Therefore, its collapse in 1922 was 
almost a national calamity and the gov- 
ernment itself was forced to take over the 
bank. A similar policy had to be adopt- 
ed in the case of another big bank, the 
Copenhagen Discount and Revisions 


bank. 
TENDENCIES TO BE OBSERVED 


From this review of banking amalga- 
mation in England and on the Continent 
certain tendencies may be observed. The 
movement has been made possible due to 
the essential economic unity of these 


countries and the geographic nature 
which facilitates communication and 
makes close control possible. Also, the 
growth of big business units has furthered 
the progress of a similar tendency in 
banking. Such financial expansion has 
been accomplished by the absorption of 
smaller banks or by crushing them 
through a policy of intense competition. 
In some countries the larger banks have 
preferred to avoid such conflicts by form- 
ing friendly alliances with the interior 
banks. The ultimate success or failure 
of the amalgamation movement has de- 
pended upon the extent of co-operation 
among the larger banks themselves. In 
those countries where the major institu- 
tions have worked together, they have 
been able to weather violent financial 
storms, but on the other hand lack of 
unity has at times been accompanied by 
bank failures so serious that the govern- 
ment itself has been forced to assume 
control of major banks which have failed. 


BANK CONCENTRATION IN THE UNITED 
STATES 


To understand the movement for 
banking expansion in the United States, 
it is necessary first to distinguish among 
the various forms which the movement 
has taken. Banking alliances, or “chain 
banks” as they are known in this country, 
exist only in certain parts of the South 
and West. Under this system an individ- 
ual or a holding company owns stock in 
a number of banks which are thus direct- 
ed by a central policy but still retain 
their separate legal identity. This move- 
ment has not made any extensive head- 
way and for the purpose of this analysis 
need not be considered. Banking expan- 
sion has taken another form, namely unit 
banking under which the large metropoli- 
tan institutions have established offices, 
or really service stations, for the use of 
customers within the bounds of the city 
Finally there is the branch which is really 
a separate institution, often having its 
own capital, and conducting all the oper- 
ations of banking at a point distant from 
the parent institution. 
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UNIT BANKING 


Unit banking, that is, the operation of 
local offices, is essentially intra-city from 
the standpoint of its geographic nature, 
while branch banking is intra-state and 
may even become interstate, that is, na- 
tion wide in scope. So far the movement 
in the United States has scarcely devel- 
oped beyond the stage of intra-city unit 
banking. In New York, Chicago, Cleve- 
land and Philadelphia the larger banks 
have organized offices throughout their 
localities. It is only in California that 
intra-state banking has been pushed to 
any extent. 

Judged from European experience how 
far may we expect to see the movement 
develop in the future? In our review of 
the movement in Europe it was there 
noted that amalgamation in finance usual- 
ly followed a tendency toward combina- 
tion in industry. During the last few 
years, particularly 1925, the United 
States has experienced a decided trend 
toward mergers in industry. It would, 
therefore, follow that these large indus- 
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trial combinations, in requiring larger 
units of capital, will necessarily bring 
about a movement toward bigger banks, 
which will bring together important in- 
stitutions within the same state, and 
eventually banks beyond state borders. 
Certain events which have already oc- 
curred in the field of banking this year; 
namely the merger of the Chase National 
Bank of New York with the Mechanics 
and Metals National Bank, and the con- 
solidation of the Girard National with 
the Philadelphia National Bank of Phil- 
adelphia seem to indicate that we are 
entering upon the stage of the combina- 
tion of large banks into super-units. The 
history of the European countries shows 
that competition eventually forces other 
banks into a similar policy, and in the 
end a concentrated financial system re- 
sults. 


WHAT FORM WILL CONCENTRATION TAKE 
IN AMERICA IN THE FUTURE? 
In this event will the movement make 


the same headway as in the Continental 
countries and in England where less than 
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a half dozen banks control the credit 
power of the nation? As indicated above 
such extreme concentration can only be 
attained in a country where there is es- 
sential economic unity and geographic 
compactness. These conditions do not 
exist in the United States with its di- 
versified industries, such as cotton raising 
in the South, wheat growing in the West 
and manufacturing in the East. More- 
over the vast area of the United States 
stretching from coast to coast and from 
the Mexican border to the Canadian 


boundary, renders close control, as in the 
case of England, geographically impos- 
sible. Hence bank amalgamation in this 
country will take the form of the union 
of large banks in the more important 
cities of the country rather than an inten- 
sive development of branches in the 
smaller cities and towns of the country. 
In judging the value of such a movement, 
and in perfecting the methods of admin- 
istering such systems, the experiences of 
European and British banks are worthy 
of close study. 


THE NATIONAL FOREIGN TRADE CONVENTION 


[Continued from page 820] 


tions, financial, economic, and political. 

W. E. Butterbaugh, of La Salle Ex- 
tension University, Chicago, IIl., said 
that foreign trade education is necessary 
for the general public, for business men, 
for foreign traders, for future business 
men, and for future foreign traders. He 
suggested a complete campaign of propa- 
ganda including the organization of 
clubs, publication of articles, speeches by 
foreign trade experts, etc. But to what 
end is all this effort? 

The closing speech of the convention, 
delivered by C. C. Martin, credit man- 
ager National Paper and Type Com- 
pany, was very flattering to our foreign 
trade, and of a cautionary nature. Mr. 
Martin sees foreign manufacturers and 
exporters very much worried by Ameri- 
can competition in foreign trade. He 
fears that America may in effect, corner 
the foreign trade of the world. Thus his 
peroration: “Our competitors abroad are 
faced today with a fact of tremendous 
significance. They see, massed in the 
United States, wealth and productive 
power greater than the world has ever 
known, greater than could be assembled 
by our united trade rivals. They see our 
Government officials and representatives 
of business organizations, examining 
minutely the commercial fields of the 
world, and they note an avalanche of 
printed material in all languages, seeking 


the buyer in the remotest hamlet and tell- 
ing him the story of American goods. 
. . . And as they (these facts) are con- 
sidered, the foreign merchant or manu- 
facturer has a not unjustified feeling of 
apprehension.” In other words we are 
in danger, according to Mr. Martin, of 
taking trade away from our competitors 
and not of taking away only a part of it, 
but all of it. He closes with the solemn 
warning: “A monopoly of world trade 
for us would be an unmixed disaster.” 


DECLARATION PASSED BY CONVENTION 


Before the convention closed, the fol- 
lowing final declaration was passed: 


“The foreign trade of the United 
States for the calendar year 1925 meas- 
ured by value and volume was the 
largest of any normal year. It exceeded 
in value that of 1924 by more than 
$900,000,000 and in volume by more 
than 1,500,000 tons. The increase of ex- 
ports was 6.9 per cent. and the increase 
of imports was 17.1 per cent. This 
change has been accentuated in the first 
three months of this year. We should, 
however, recognize that imports of ma- 
terials not readily produced here, are 
necessary, and tend to increase foreign 
buying, and assist our exports in finding 
ready markets. 

“World trade has nearly recovered 
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the volume it reached in 1913, and this 
year it should attain pre-war basis. The 
loss of normal growth of international 
trade during twelve years is one meas- 
ure of the cost of the war. 

“This convention welcomes the par- 
ticipation in its sessions by the British 
Dominions, and especially by our north- 
ern neighbor, who for more than a cen- 
tury of unbroken friendship has been one 
of our great suppliers as well as one of 
our best customers. The vast and grow- 
ing trade between Canada and the 
United States is a striking proof of the 
value of such friendly relationship and 
an unanswerable argument for the spirit 
of co-operation in developing trade. 

“The countries which are our leading 
competitors in world trade, Great 
Britain, Canada, France, Belgium, Ger- 
many and Japan, are the largest pur- 
chasers of our products, manufactured 
as well as crude. This shows that in- 
creasing activity of other nations in gen- 
eral trade result in increased purchases 
from us. 

“American foreign trade is in a firm- 
er position than ever before, for our 
trade practice has been so improved that 
our competitors recognize it as standard 
in world commerce. We have reached 
the stage of expanded interest and par- 
ticipation which tends to diminish the 
risk of the whole because of wider dis- 
tribution. The number of foreign 
traders grows as the volume of trade in- 
creases. 

“This situation calls for continued vig- 
ilance and activity. There are many 
ways in which further improvement may 
be made. Certain matters relating to 
trade procedure are wholly within the 
control of the traders themselves. Others 
call for Congressional action. The 
American people are convinced that the 
maintenance of a merchant marine pri- 
vately owned and operated, is essential 
to both our commerce and national de- 
fense. The chief agency for the accom- 
plishment of this purpose is the support 
of American ships by American import- 
ers and exporters. 





“Despite the continued world wide de- 
pression in the shipping business, more 
ships are now operating under the 
American flag and a larger proportion of 
our cargo is carried in American bot- 
toms than at any time in the last sixty 
years. The surplus tonnage of all nations 
is gradually decreasing, through natural 
causes, and the volume of world com- 
merce is steadily increasing so that the 
shipping industry is slowly approaching 
a point where the supply of tonnage will 
more nearly approximate cargo oppor- 
tunities. 

“The enactment by Congress of the 
tax revision bill, approved on February 
25, has given encouragement to interna- 
tional as well as domestic enterprise. 
Especially to be commended is the relief 
of American residents abroad from tax 
upon incomes earned in the country of 
residence. 

“The great expansion of the re-export 
element of world trade during the last 
year demonstrates more strongly than 
ever the need for foreign trade zones in 
our ports, as our shipping and our for- 
eign traders suffer severely from this 
handicap. Our share in the totals of in- 
ternational trade of the world last year 
was 18 per cent. but our share of the 
world’s re-export trade was less than 3 
per cent. 

“A measure of much importance to 
our foreign trade, which is new pending 
in the House of Representatives, is the 
bill to repeal the provisions of existing 
law which block the negouation of a 
permanent parcels post convention with 
Cuba. This measure should be promptly 
enacted so that American manufacturers 
generally could be assured of permanent 
access to this Cuban market on a footing 
of equality with Europe. 

“In view of the experience of the last 
year and in view of the change in the 
trade figures, we feel constrained to 
reiterate the statement made by the 
Twelfth National Foreign Trade Con- 
vention which met at Seattle, Wash., in 
June, 1925. 
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‘In the flotation in this market of 
foreign loans, our bankers have oppor- 
tunity to be of substantial service to 
American foreign trade. The present 
situation calls for the exercise of con- 
stant care and prudence, lest American 
capital be devoted to uses detrimental 
rather than helpful to American enter- 
prise. It is of the utmost importance 
that our bankers, when negotiating for- 
eign loans, should always have regard 
to the furtherance of American trade 
and they should, as far as practicable, 
provide for the expenditures of the pro- 
ceeds in this country.’ ” 

“The progress made in the adjust- 
ment of inter-allied debts during the last 
year will ultimately prove of great bene- 
fit in the stabilization of roreign trade. 

‘““The importance of our national con- 
sumption of imports of raw materials 
emphasizes the necessity of developing 
increased production of such supplies 
wherever possible in order to insure rea- 
sonable prices. 
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“Realizing that the free flow of com- 
merce, domestic and foreign, is essential 
in maintaining satisfactory relations be- 
tween the seller and the buyer, we com- 
mend the interest of the Department of 
Commerce in opposing governmental 
controls of raw materials. 

“We urge the prompt enactment of 
the bill now pending in Congress, the 
purpose of which is to place the trade 
promotion service of the Department of 
Commerce upon the basis of permanent 
career and the maintenance of its per- 
sonnel within the civil service as at 
present.” 


The June, 1927, convention is to be 
held in Detroit, Mich. It will aid in 
developing still further the cordial rela- 
tions with Canada which were so im- 
portant a feature of this convention, and 
will probably be attended by the most 
substantial Canadian business delegation 
that has ever attended a convention in 
the United States. 
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HOW THE BANKS ARE SERVING AMERICAN 
FOREIGN TRADE 


[Continued from page 822 


FLUCTUATIONS OF THE EXCHANGES 


A company buying abroad necessarily 
must take into consideration the daily 
fluctuations of foreign exchanges, in 
order to take advantage of them through 
sale or purchase. Foreign departments 
can aid them greatly in this connection, 
and furthe-more, a method has now been 
offered whereby the importer of mer- 
chandise purchases future exchange from 
the bank’s foreign department, and there- 
by prevents possible loss through fluctua- 
tions of exchanges, eliminating the risks 
of a gamble. ; 

This may require an explanation. Sup- 
pose the importer purchases jute from 
India at a C. I. F. price New York, pay- 
able by a ninety day sight draft on a 
London bank, shipment first half June. 
It will take approximately thirty days 
for the draft to travel from India to 


London for acceptance, and ninety-three 


more days elapse before the draft 
matures. That means thar sterling will 
have to be provided for in October; but 
sterling may go to a premioum over par 
by that date, so the wise importer buys 
future sterling, for delivery in October, 
at perhaps one-half or one cent under 
par. He is then in the position of know- 
ing what this jute will actually cost him, 
and he has eliminated all gamble. The 
significant thing about this method of 
buying future exchanges, is that this is 
still another way in which a bank’s for- 
eign department takes the “foreign” ele- 
ment out of foreign trade, and enables 
the importer to do business with the busi- 
ness man abroad in much the same way 
as he would do business with a man right 
here at home. 

It is just this fact that not enough 
business men realize. Many of them 
still believe that they have to be able to 


talk a foreign language before they can 
do business with Europe. There is 
nothing very complicated about doing 
business abroad, either on the export or 
import side; a bank’s foreign de- 
partment will handle the red tape and 
attend to troublesome and bothersome 
details; a man can do business with 
Calcutta much as he would with Duluth. 

This realization must become more 
widespread if we are to maintain our 
present foreign trade position. Of late, 
the United States has been slowly slip- 
ping in foreign trade. Following the 
particularly advantageous position into 
which she was thrust by the Great War, 
this country had the opportunity to 
maintain a strong grasp upon all the 
markets of the world. Since the war, 
however, Europe has been recovering 
steadily, and in many cases European 
competition has forced the United States 
from first place in foreign trade, to 
second. Trade with the Argentine pre- 
sents an illustration. Immediately fol- 
lowing the war, the United States held 
first place. Now she 1s second, with 
Great Britain first. 

America’s failure to lead the world in 
international trade is not due in the 
least to any lack of aggressiveness on 
the part of the American business man, 
but many business men, particularly 
those in the interior of the country, are 
inclined to shrink from foreign trade 
largely through an actual ignorance of 
the subject. It is up to the bankers of 
the United States to let them know that 
it is not a difficult or intricate task to do 
business with business men on the other 
side of the water. Bankers are doing 
their best, first, to establish an adequate 
foreign banking service, and secondly, to 
advertise that service. 
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COMMERCIAL POSSIBILITIES OF THE SOUTH 
ATLANTIC 


[Continued from page 826] 


that war, there is no regret now 
over the result of it. No portion of the 
United States today is prouder of the 
nation born of that struggle, of its 
achievements and its splendid ideals, and 
none is more ready and eager to con- 
tribute of its blood and treasure for the 
protection of its integrity and for the 
maintenance and perpetuation of its 
ideals than is this very section of it. 

It is very difficult for those who were 
not in the South during the Civil War 
and for ten years thereafter to realize 
the full extent of the disaster which over- 
whelmed her people. Not only were 
fields laid waste and thousands upon 
thousands of buildings destroyed, while 
the savings of a century invested in slaves 
were wiped out of existence with the 
stroke of a pen, but the political fran- 
chise suddenly thrust upon these ignorant 
negroes without any preparation for it— 
without any understanding of its respon- 
sibilities—soon placed the government of 
the South in the hands of negro dema- 
gogues and of unscrupulous white carpet 
baggers who invaded her territory solely 
for the purpose of plunder. During those 
ten years the South was very naturally 
shunned by all save despoilers. Capital 
studiously avoided her except for ex- 
ploitation. Hundreds of thousands of 
her young men were driven into other 
parts of the country. But those who were 
left doggedly took up the task of extri- 
cating her from the hands of those who 
were literally strangling her; of giving 
intelligent direction to the ignorant mass 
of negroes totally unaccustomed to self- 
control; of rebuilding her industries and 
recultivating her fields; of educating her 
people, white and black; and out of her 
own shattered resources restoring her 
former prosperity. 


PROGRESS OF THE SOUTH SINCE 1876 


The progress of the South since 1876, 
when the reconstruction era ended, has 


been almost incredible to those unfamiliar 
with the marvelous resources of the coun 
try and unacquainted with the indom 
itable spirit of her people who would not 
be denied their place in the nation. 
Writers from all parts of the United 
States have told and retold that story in 
the daily press and magazines and it need 
not be repeated here. 

But, in this wonderful progress 
Charleston and the other South Atlantic 
ports, until recently, have not shared to 
the extent which was naturally to be 
expected of them. The reason for this 
lies largely in.the failure to realize 
Hayne’s vision in 1832 and the conse- 
quences which naturally ensued. 

When the short railways of this sec’ 
tion began to be grouped into systems, 
these systems were all found to run north 
and south along the coast—the Southern, 
the Atlantic Coast Line and the Sea- 
board Air Line—while their control ard 
management was dictated from the 
North. The east and west systems were 
all located above North Carolina. The 
rates to Atlantic ports north of Hat- 
teras from all the country west of the 
Blue Ridge and Alleghany Mountains 
were practically the same and to these 
rates the coastal systems above referred 
to added their local rates into all the 
territory bordering the South Atlantic. 

This rate structure completely shut out 
the ports on the South Atlantic rrom 
any participation in foreign commerce 
to and from the territory beyond their 
immediate environment and confined 
that commerce to the cotton, lumber and 
naval stores at their doors for exports, 
and to fertilizer materials to be used in 
their factories for import. Let me illus- 
trate: 

Cincinnati is 706 miles by rail from 
Charleston; 757 miles by rail from New 
York; 1299 miles by rail from St. John, 
N. B.; and 1573 miles by rail from Hali- 
fax, N. S. 
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Before the World War the sixth 
class rate from Cincinnati to these vari- 
ous ports was as follows: 

To Charleston, 46 cents per 100 
pounds; to New York, 21/2 cents per 
100 pounds; to St. John, N. B., 21% 
cents per 100 pounds; and to Halifax, 
N. S., 22Y2 cents per 100 pounds. 

Here we find a rate of 46 cents per 
100 pounds for a distance of 706 miles 
to one Atlantic port against a rate of 
22% cents per 100 pounds for a dis- 
tance of 1573 miles to another Atlantic 
port. 

Now, the rail rates from the interior 
of the country to all the Pacific ports 
were and are practically the same, no 
matter what the distance; and in like 
manner the rail rates from the Middle 
West were and are practically alike to 
all the ports north of Hatteras even as 
far as Halifax—as we have seen in the 
above illustration—irrespective of dis- 
tance, but the coast south of Hatteras 
and the ports located there were abso- 
lutely proscribed. For years these South 


Atlantic ports fought this outrageous 
discrimination without avail, until the 
World War brought it to the attention 
of the United States Government, when 
its War Department began shipping 
products from the Middle West to the 
port terminals at Charleston and would 
not countenance paying over twice the 
freight rate from Cincinnati to Charles- 
ton, a distance of 706 miles, as it was 
paying from Cincinnati to New York, a 
distance of 757 miles. And so it was 
that this coast for the first time was 
placed on a parity with the North At- 
lantic. 


POST-WAR ADJUSTMENT OF RAIL RATES 


Subsequent to the war, when the 
railroads were turned back to their own- 
ers, an effort was made to restore the 
old injustice. All of the South Atlantic 
ports promptly joined in an effort to 
defeat that move. Each port contrib- 
uted twenty-five of its leading citizens 
to a pilgrimage to the Middle West 
where the consequences to them in times 
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of congestion at the northern ports, and 
the general injustice to this coast, were 
explained in city after city—a splendid 
co-operative effort that bore fruit. The 
Interstate Commerce Commission re- 
fused the request and has continued to 
recognize the rights of the Southeast At- 
lantic to an equal chance for its upbuild- 
ing. Today we are enjoying the same 
rates to all these territories as our 
neighboring ports to the north ard al- 
ready the effect is marked upon this 
whole coastal section. 

Several years ago a conference of the 
steamship owners and operators along 
the Atlantic and Gulf coasts of America 
was held for the purpose of agreeing 
upon ocean rates to Europe. Under 
the domination of the North Atlantic 
steamship companies, acquiesced in by 
the Shipping Board, a differential of 7/2 
cents per 100 pounds was placed against 
this coast, and 15 cents per 100 pounds 
against the Gulf coast. This, of course, 
made shipments from the interior via the 
South Atlantic and Gulf ports to Europe 
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impracticable. In reply to vigorous pro- 
tests, the difference in distance was cited 
as the justification, but it soon became 
apparent that this plea was untenable 
because the difference between the dis- 
tance from Boston to Liverpool and the 
distance from Baltimore to Liverpool 
(430 miles), both enjoying the same 
rates, was very much greater than the 
difference between the distance from 
Baltimore to Liverpool and the distance 
from Charleston to Liverpool (135 
miles), where 7/7 cents was added to the 
ocean rate. 

Moreover, all the North Atlantic ports 
were given equal rates to all portions of 
Europe, including the Mediterranean, 
irrespective of the difference in distances, 
and New York had the same rate to 
Havana as Savannah, although the dis- 
tance in the latter case was less than 
one-half the distance in the former case. 
Now that injustice has also been rectified 
and the South Atlantic ports for the 
first time in half a century have a real 
opportunity of taking their proper place 
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in the foreign commerce of the country. 
The increase in commerce through these 
ports in the last two years clearly fore- 
casts the results which must follow in 
larger and larger measure; e. g., Charles 
ton’s foreign trade jumped from $19,- 
500,000 in 1922 to $43,500,000 in 1925, 
and it is the same story with Savannah, 
Jacksonville, Wilmington and Brunswick. 
In fact the increase is even greater in 
some of them. 


DEEPENING THE HARBORS 


In recent years the harbors along this 
coast have been deepened to meet the 
deepening drafts of vessels and one will 
find that Charleston is now in a position 
to admit the largest and deepest draft 
freight vessels constructed and all but 
the largest of passenger liners; and the 
other ports to the north and south of 
her are practically similarly situated. 

In the matter of terminals, each port 
along this coast has made extraordinary 
efforts to furnish itself with the very 
best of facilities. A few years ago 
Charleston bought from the railways a 
large portion of her own waterfront and 
erected city terminals there with all mod- 
ern appliances for handling materials 
economically and rapidly. Moreover, 
the Government during the World War 
erected port terminals on the Cooper 
River with a storage capacity of 1,500,- 
000 square feet and a frontage of half 
a mile. The terminal warehouses are 
divided into compartments with fire- 
proof walls and equipped with sprinklers 
throughout, giving the lowest of insur- 
ance rates. The railroads all turn into 
the port terminals before they reach the 
congested city district. The connection 
between the cars and the ships is made 
without delay while the delivery from 
the one to the other is handled at an 
unusually small cost. 

A Southern banker told the writer 
several weeks ago that he had heard one 
of the leading business men of New York 
in an address before one of her commer- 
cial bodies predict that the competition 
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which that port was going to feel most in 
the next two decades would come from 
the South Atlantic. One can now un- 
derstand the reason why. And this open- 
ing up of new avenues of foreign trade 
through this coast is going to constitute 
an important factor in placing many of 
our industries in a better position to 
meet foreign competition in foreign 
fields as well as relieving congestion in 
northern ports at certain periods. 

There are many ports of the world 
where branches of factories on this coast 
would be enabled to deliver merchandise 
much cheaper than they can at pres- 
ent. In fact the opportunities in the 
field of industry in this section have be- 
come as inviting as those in foreign trade. 
The country in the vicinity of these 
ports, stretching back to the mountains, 
presents a most attractive field for the 
establishment of innumerable industries. 
The climate is mild and salubrious, the 
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the lowest 

The cost 
cheap in comparison with 
the more congested sections of the coun- 
try. The opportunity for outdoor 
recreation is open all the year round, 
while improved roads now everywhere 
to be found in this territory add much 
to that opportunity. They also give to 


mortality rate being among 
in the whole United States. 
of living is 


industry the facilities which in this day 
it must have to live and prosper. 


THE TEXTILE MILL INDUSTRY 


Already the textile mill industry is 
centering in the Carolinas and north 
Georgia, and not altogether because of 
the proximity of the cotton fields, for 
many of these mills bring in their cotton 
from fields hundreds of miles away, but 
because of the cheap water power, of 
the salubrious climate—winter and sum- 
mer—and of the greater comforts and 
pleasures which may be secured by em- 
ployes at small cost. Living being cheap- 
er, healthier and more accessible to recre- 
ation, labor is content with less com- 
pensation because that compensation 
procures so much more for it. 

Already over 50 per cent. of the elec- 
trical energy produced in the South is 
derived from water driven generators 
and some of the largest waterpowers 
have yet to be developed and put into 
operation; such as the great waterpower 
at Muscle Shoals, now awaiting a lessee. 

Several years ago an investigation was 
instituted into the practicability of se- 
curing a large waterpower at the very 
doors of Charleston. The Foundation 
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Company of New York has recently 
reported a project for the development 
of a waterpower from the Santee River, 
second only to Muscle Shoals, and at a 
cost far below the average cost of the 
waterpowers of the country and the 
Government has just approved the plans 
necessary for its installation; i. e., im- 
pounding the waters of that river into 
a lake covering some 50,000 acres of 
land—principally swamps. 

Who would have dreamed a few years 
ago that the waters of the Santee 
could be impounded with a seventy-five 
foot fall and create a great waterpower 
twenty miles from the port ternimals on 
Cooper River? And yet that develop- 
ment is, it is understood about to 
take place. 

The writer is speaking almost exclu- 
sively of Charleston and South Carolina 
because he is more familiar with that 
city and state. But the other cities on 
the South Atlantic have a similar story 
to tell both with respect to their ports 
and their magnificent back country. Each 
in its own way has been recently pre- 
paring for the tide of commerce and 
industry which is now rising and daily 
gathering strength and each is confident- 
ly facing the future. 

Already regular steamer services have 
been established from these ports to 
Europe, the West Indies, South America, 
the Pacific Coast and the Far East. It 
is only by regular sailings upon which 
exporters and importers can depend that 
commerce can grow to any proportions 
and these are now being established t 
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an ever widening foreign field. It is 
always an uphill task to change the trend 
of trafic. No shipper wants to make a 
move from a service he has found re- 
liable, even at the saving of some ex- 
pense, to one upon the permanency of 
which any doubts are cast and so it will 
take time and much advertising to estab- 
lish complete confidence in these serv- 
ices, most of which are only of recent 
origin; but the progress already made 
has been phenomenal and the final out- 
come cannot be doubted. 

It is most opportune that the Foreign 
Trade Convention attended by leaders 
of industry from all sections of these 
United States, seeking closer and more 
economic connection with foreign mar- 
kets, should have held its 1926 meeting 
in Charleston so that its members might 
see for themselves the wonderful oppor- 
tunities which are opened up to them in 
this the last frontier in America; for by 
the Civil War, the era of negro domina- 
tion and the rate discrimination above 
described, this coast, which a century 
and a half ago, constituted one of the 
most inviting and progressive of the 
earliest frontiers in America, has for half 
a century been almost obliterated from 
the view of leaders of industry as a land 
of opportunity. With the breaking down 
of these barriers it is again thrown open 
to American enterprise and never was 


there a more inviting field to that enter- 
prise in its westward march of progress 
to the Pacific, than is now opened up in 
this returning march to the South At- 
lantic. 

For many years the climate and at- 
tractions of Florida were advertised with 
meagre results. In spite of the mag- 
nificent hotels erected there to attract 
the winter tourists and the splendid 
trains put in the service, the progress 
was slow in comparison with lower Cal- 
ifornia. At last the attention of the 
country was caught and for three years 
the trek to Florida has surpassed that 
which followed the gold discoveries in 
California. 

The boom in that state is said to be 
passing, but, however that may be, the 
most remarkable development in the his- 
tory of the country has taken place there 
and the eyes of America have not only 
been opened to the glories of that state, 
but to those of all this coastal section 
and to the marvelous opportunities that 
lie here for both industry and commerce. 
The march of progress for half a century 
after the Civil War was everywhere 
heralded to be westward. It has now 
definitely turned back to the Southeast— 
“the last of the American frontiers’— 
and today the land of highest promise in 
all its vast and rich territory. 
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CANADA’S RELATION TO THE UNITED STATES 


[Continued from page 827] 


ly near when there would be an export- 
able surplus only in years of exception- 
ally favorable harvest. The war arrested 
this trend and high prices for foodstuffs 
resulted in an extension of United States 
production. Subsequent to the war, it 
might have been expected, in the 
ordinary course of events, that the pre- 
war situation would gradually return; 
and perhaps it has to a certain extent. 
The very existence of the Fordney Tariff 
bears witness to the fact that the days 
of the United States as a great food ex- 
porting country are thought to be over, 
since the tariff must be based on the 
expectation that imports of foodstuffs are 
possible and must be kept out. Even 
taking the figures of the year so close to 
the end of the war as 1920, one finds 
that the rural population of the United 
States was but 40 per cent. of the total, 
compared with 51 per cent. in 1900. The 
land harvested in 1920 was 348,000,000 
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acres, an increase of 23 per cent. over 
1900, compared with a population in- 
crease of 38 per cent. in that period. 
Since then the writer believes that the 
acreage under cultivation has decreased 
somewhat. Now if, in the future, 
American production of foodstuffs could 
be expected to increase less rapidly than 
population, this would be a factor of 
the very greatest importance for Can: 
ada. It is not sure however, that the 
situation may be expected to work out 
in this way. The high rates of the 
Fordney Tariff would seem bound to 
stimulate the domestic production of 
various lines of food stuffs, and thus post- 
pone for some considerable time the day 
when the United States will import them 
in any quantity. Canada must acknowl: 
edge regret that this is so, because under 
other circumstances her proximity to a 
growing country of 120,000,000 people 
would have given Canada an increasing’ 
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ly large market for her foodstuffs (a 
market that even a moderate tariff would 
not have kept her out of), would have 
enabled her to progress by leaps and 
bounds and to buy larger quantities of 
United States goods and to offer better 
opportunities for United States investors. 
Canada would have turned out more of 
the commodities that she produces so 
cheaply and so well, and would have 
bought more of the articles that the 
United States specializes in. 


DEVELOPING OUTSIDE MARKETS 


It would be impossible to avoid a 
mention of the tariff question in any 
discussion on business relations between 
Canada and the United States, because 
it has ba an extremely important fac- 
tor in those relations. References which 
the writer has made to this question have 
been in no way critical, nor do they 
constitute an appeal for special consid- 
eration for Canada. So far as Canada’s 
prospects are concerned, the writer has 
shown the bad as well as the good side 
of the picture and on the bad side, a 
restriction in markets must be placed. 
The bad side is, after all, not nearly as 
important as the good. Canada is de- 
veloping markets elsewhere. Canadian 
cattle and grain and dairy products are 
going to Europe in increasing quanti- 
ties. Canada sells more to South Amer- 
ica, more to the West Indies and much 
more to the Orient. The development 
of Canadian export trade to the Orient 
has been remarkable. The writer firmly 
believes that the utilization of Canada’s 
natural resources to supply the require- 
ments of the world outside of America 
will enable Canada to prosper and to 
grow at a very satisfactory rate. An 
effort has been made to avoid casual 
optimism and too frequent references 
to Canada’s natural resources. Canada 
has gotten into trouble before now 
through too glowing a picture being 
painted in Europe—a picture which im- 
migrants did not find fulfilled when they 
came expecting quick successes. Un- 
doubtedly Canada has these natural re- 
sources, but what a country sometimes 
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overlooks is the fact that natural re: 
sources are no good, except possibly as 
ornaments, unless their commercial de- 
velopment is profitable. That such de- 
velopment has been and is being found 
profitable in Canada, is shown by the 
results achieved to date. As for the 
future, perhaps it will be best to let the 
statistics of the next ten years tell Can- 
ada’s story. In many ways the develop- 
ment has been most satisfactory during 
the last year, and increasing immigration 
and more prosperous business conditions 
have inspired a feeling of confidence at 
the present time. I think that the United 
States, as a participator in Canada’s trade 
in commodities, and as a generous and 


intelligent investor of capital in out 
country, will have no cause, the writer 
believes, to criticise her partner for not 
equalling past performances. More and 
more of recent years Canada has had 
occasion to congratulate herself on the 
number of visitors she was attracting 
from south of the line, and it is to be 
sincerely hoped that greater numbers will 
come in the future to see how Canada 
is getting along. They could not find a 
warmer welcome in any country in the 
world, and their visits cannot fail to 
cement the long standing relationship 
that has been so pleasant and profitable 
for Canada and, it may be hoped, for 
the United States as well. 


IS CREDIT NEEDED IN EXPORT TRADE ? 


[Continued from page 832] 


cline of prices in 1920 were really not 
credit losses but actually the result of 
merchandise price adjustments. Naturally 
it would be foolish to assert that in doing 
business abroad some losses do not occur. 
They are inevitable. On the other hand, 
the ratio of losses to volume of business 
done is unquestionably lower than in the 
United States. Especially is this true 
when the necessary precautions are 
taken in granting credits. In this con- 
nection the importance of taking into 
account the character of the buyer and 
his merchandising methods should not 
be lost sight of. This precaution is in- 
dispensable if unjust claims, chicanes, 
etc., are to be avoided. Losses as a result 
of nefarious trade practices cannot prop- 
erly be classes as credit losses. 


GUARANTEES 


A good deal might be said on the 
subject of the guarantee of payment. The 
most widely known form of guarantee is 
that of the del credere, that is, the guar- 
antee of the commission sales agent that 
in the event of non-payment he will be 
responsible. Guarantees are also oc- 
casionally given by banks and sometimes 
by private individuals. In certain south- 


ern and central European countries, such 
as Bulgaria and Roumania, the seller can 
go toa local bank and state his desire to 
do business with a local merchant and 
request the bank to guarantee the ac- 
count. If the name is satisfactory to the 
bank it will issue its guarantee to the 
seller without the knowledge of the 
buyer of the goods. There is also a 
practice in Italy where, under satisfac- 
tory conditions, the buyer can arrange 
with his local bank to endorse his ac- 
cepted drafts “per avallo.” The use of 
these words, over the signature of the 
bank, makes it the direct obligation of 
the bank. In the event of failure on the 
part of the acceptor to pay, the bank 
must pay immediately. Of course, in the 
case of any guarantor (as stated else- 
where in this paper), the same searching 
investigation should be made as when 
the credit responsibility of a foreign mer- 
chant is under consideration. 


IMPORTANCE OF THE LOCAL 
REPRESENTATIVE 


From what has been said thus far it is 
evident that the local agent or represen 
tative of the American manufacturer 
plays a very important part in the mat- 
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ter of credit granting. Undoubtedly the 
success of many American manufacturers 
in extending credit abroad has been due 
very largely to their careful selection of 
their local representatives. European 
manufacturers have long realized that the 
local agent is really the key to the credit 
situation. It is for that reason that he 
is often entrusted with the handling of 
documents covering shipments and is 
charged with obtaining the acceptance of 
his customers to the drafts that are 
drawn by his principals. It is the local 
commission agent who is best informed 
regarding the standing, method of pay- 
ment, and progress of his customers. He, 
better than anyone else, knows whether 
they are meeting their bills on time, are 
overstocked, are doing business in the 
proper manner, etc. Not infrequently, 
by taking action at the right moment, he 
can aid his principals to avoid substantial 
losses. When reliance is placed solely 
on the traveling representative of Amer- 
ican manufacturers, it is important that 
he be properly schooled in the principles 
of credit granting, particularly from the 
standpoint of the selection of his cus- 
tomers. It is also essential that he be 
told just what is required in the way of 
credit information. This is necessary 
because the man on the ground is in a 
much better position to obtain the data 
which is needed to determine credits than 
is anyone else. It is he who can supple- 
ment the investigations made among the 
suppliers. He can furnish a complete 
picture of the customer, his methods, the 
impression he created} etc., etc. This 
kind of information cannot be obtained 
anywhere excépt on the ground. 


INCREASE IN BANKING FACILITIES 


The banking facilities open to Ameri- 
can manufacturers have grown amazing: 
ly in the last decade. There is no longer 
any excuse for alleging that banks will 
not aid legitimate exporters. Asa matter 
of fact the exporter of standing will find 
no difficulty in discounting his drafts on 
foreign merchants. Naturally, banks 
rarely discount without recourse, and 
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more than this could hardly be expected. 
There are a number of banks organized 
exclusively for foreign trade. In addi- 
tion, some of our greatest banks which 
do a large domestic business are magnifi- 
cently equipped for financing export 
transactions. It is safe to say that no 
legitimate operation possible to American 
exporters, even involving credit for a 
rather longer period of time than is 
ordinarily granted, need go unfinanced. 
Innumerable transactions take place daily 
under which the American shipper of 
standing receives the full value of his 
draft immediately upon presentation of 
the documents to his bank for discount. 
Other deals are financed on the basis of 
acceptance credits. Within the limits 
of this paper this method of financing 
cannot be gone into in detail. However, 
it will suffice to say that American manu- 
facturers or shippers are at no disad- 
vantage as regards credits on an accept- 
ance basis, with their competitors in 
England, Germany, or elsewhere. The 
rates charged are not excessive and un- 
questionably facilitate the sale of goods 
on credit to foreign countries. 


HOW EXPORT COMMISSION HOUSES ASSIST 
IN SOLVING CREDIT PROBLEMS 


There are of course many American 
manufacturers and merchants the limited 
amount of whose capital would not per- 
mit direct relations with foreign coun- 
tries. Their selling problem, as well as 
the matter of extending credits, is solved 
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by the export commission house in 
New York. When carefully selected the 
latter can render a valuable service. 
Within the last five years there has been 
a marked change in the attitude of the 
more enterprising export commission 
houses toward the representation of 
American business firms. A sales service 
is being rendered that is especially valu- 
able to the smaller manufacturer or mer- 
chant. The reliable export commission 
house is in a position to pay cutright 
the invoices of the merchant or manu- 
facturer whom it represents. When the 
export house asks for a credit of sixty or 
ninety days it must naturally justify the 
request. The risk then is really a domes- 
tic one and can be treated largely from 
that standpoint. It should be emphasized, 
however, that even the smaller exporters, 
if competent and of good standing, can 
make excellent arrangements for financ- 
ing their drafts. 


CREDIT IN RELATION TO THE SIZE OF 
THE FIRM 


There is one other very important 
884 


factor which enters into foreign credit 
granting. It is adaptability of viewpoint. 
Enough has been said to indicate that 
credits granted in foreign countries must 
have the same basis as those in the domes- 
tic trade. This applies with special force 
to the matter of size of firm. Some 
American manufacturers are inclined to 
regard with contempt orders from small- 
er dealers abroad. This is a mistaken 
attitude. It must be remembered that 
very frequently American specialties can 
be more easily introduced in foreign 
countries through small, local dealers 
than through large ones. These small 
firms are often relatively as sound risks 
as large importers. The American credit 
grantor should realize that in undevel- 
oped and less important countries a cap- 
ital of five, ten or fifteen thousand dol- 
lars may be proportionately as important 
as a capital of 25, 50 or 75 thousand 
dollars in the United States. The all- 
important consideration is the character 
of the merchant, his method of buying 
and his manner of payment. If the small 
dealer meets his obligations properly 
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(and he is often found to discount his 
purchases) he is certainly as good a risk, 
if not a better one, than the large im- 
porter. The credit man can be of great 
assistance to the saJes department if the 
proper attitude is shown. It is well to 
realize this fact, especially in the case 
of the islands of the West Indies and 
the smaller communities in close proxim- 


ity to the United States. It is in the 
newer and less developed countries that 
some of the best trade opportunities of 
the future are to be found. For all of 
these reasons there must be an open- 
minded attitude and an adaptability of 
viewpoint. This is far more essential 
in granting credits in foreign countries 
than in dealing in the domestic field. 


THE EUROPEAN SITUATION IN 1926 


[Continued from page 840] 


tion of a basis for payment of unsettled 
debts due the United States and also the 
unsettled debts due Great Britain. Ad- 
justment having been made with the 
United States by Great Britain in 1923; 
by Poland in 1924 and during 1925 a 
basis arrived at for the settlement of the 
debts with nearly all of the remainder of 
the debtor countries, including Belgium, 
Italy, Rumania and others. 

During the same period the basis of 
settlement due as between other coun- 
tries, particularly those due to England, 
has been settled; and during the year 
1924-25 and the first half of 1925-26 the 
Dawes Plan has, in the main, worked 
very well and there are no immediate 
difficulties in sight. 

Of at least equal importance is the 
restoration of the gold standard in Great 
Britain and this was made possible 
largely through the wisdom and courage 
of the Federal Reserve Banks of the 
United States, operating through the 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York. 

In addition the currencies of most of 
the other European countries have been 
placed either on a gold basis or brought 
to a point where they are practically on 
a gold basis. 


ADVANCES ABROAD BY THE UNITED STATES 
DURING 1925 


Lastly, during the year the advances 
made by private arrangement in the 
United States to the governments, 
political sub-divisions and private con- 
cerns in various countries of the world 
amounted to $1,300,000,000, and of this 


Germany received in the neighborhood 
of $233,300,000; other European coun- 
tries received $376,900,000; Canada 
$260,600,000; South America $198,800,- 
000; while Central America received 
$24,200,000 and the Far East and 
Oceania $162,900,000. That the United 
States is to continue in making such ad- 
vances in amounts somewhere in the 
bracket of the year 1925 seems certain. 

Apparently, in this respect, America 
is doing her full share at least toward 
rehabilitation. 

These happenings of the last year have 
been cited in an endeavor to show in a 
sketchy way the present situation in im- 
portant European countries. To say 
that conditions in European countries 
have not shown immense improvement is 
to overlook all of these trends. On the 
other hand, to say that there are not 
serious obstacles to be overcome would 
be not to face the facts bravely. And 
yet the obstacles from a financial and 
economical viewpoint are certainly not 
insurmountable and it is my belief that 
if political machinations made possible 
by the fact that the democracies propose 
for the present, at least, to control in 
such questions be eliminated the adjust- 
ments will be rapid and effective. 

Above all, when it is said the Germans 
cannot pay and that the franc is doomed, 
one should remember that the first is 
certainly not true yet—the chances are 
it will never be true; that the rough 
figures show that quite the opposite is 
true—that Germany can and will pay 
unless deterred by her creditors and it 
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is to be remembered that stabilization 
of depreciated currency looks entirely 
feasible if certain necessary steps can be 
taken without too much political intrigue 
and political interference. 

While it is recognized that great dif- 
ficulties exist in the European situation 
and that others are bound to develop, as 
those now existing are overcome; yet, at 
this time none appear in sight that are 
impossible of solution. 

When it is remembered that the 
making of these adjustments, past, pres- 
ent and future, always makes for new 
difficulties and new adjustments, and 
when one remembers that all such ad- 
justments are made by governmental of- 
ficials, always with the thought of satis- 
fying the voting population, and, un- 
fortunately, generally the most vocifer- 
ous part (though a minority of such 
population) of their particular democ- 
racy; when we remembe, that in some 
of these democracies until very recently 
the voters have been without interest or 
understanding of such problems, in some 
cases because the voters had no voice of 
control in such matters, in other cases 
where the voters are only beginning to 
realize that adjustments of questions 
arising outside their national boundaries 
really affect them; when we understand 
these things, one begins to appreciate 
how difficult is to be the working out of 
all such problems. 


However, during the last fifteen 


months there has been marked, actual 
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and definite improvement of the machin- 
ery of foreign and domestic trend in 
trade and industry and finance in most 
of the European countries and also a bet 
ter actual economic and financial condi- 
tion. Many steps have been taken in 
various countries and in various direc 
tions that show a distinctly favorable 
trend. 

A distinct improvement 1n the general 
situation in Europe for the year 1926 
over the year 1925 in living standards, 
wage increases, shorter working hours, 
adjustments in undue tariff obstacles, all 
of which would benefit commerce, should 
not be looked for, in the writer’s opinion, 
and if such improvement should come 
America may expect to participate. 

One development in Evrope is possible, 
even probable in this calendar year—that 
is the expansion of international raw 
material and industrial trusts, already a 
matter of great moment to us. 

These promise to be rormidable or- 
ganizations if they can be held together 
and where a participation is not con 
templated competitive difficulties may be 
expected. To what extent creation of 
these trusts is the outgrowth of the feel 
ing that they must combine for protec 
tion because America has not, since the 
war, at least, governmentally participated 
fully with the European countries in the 
effort to make re-adjustments and to what 
extent it is the result of economic pres 
sures that are natural and should come 
in any event, only time will show. 
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THE FOREIGN TRADE OUTLOOK 


[Continued from page 842] 


ists, bankers and railroad and steamship 
men are awake to the importance of this 
development, eager to take their share 
and all building up the steadily increas- 
ing total. 

The United States is reaching the stage 
of expanded interest and participation 
which tends to diminish the risk of the 
whole because of its widened distribu- 
tion. No doubt there will be setbacks, 
local depressions, and situations unfavor- 
able to a single line over an extended 
period, or unfavorable to several lines 
over a shorter time. America has de- 
veloped a mass interest and participation 
in international commerce which spreads 
and reduces the shock of individual mis- 
fortune or lack of success. This is not 
infrequently the explanation of the com- 
plaint occasionally heard that “foreign 
trade is declining,” when in fact only an 
individual or a concern has been affected. 
There were several hundred bank fail- 
ures in the United States last year, but 
the banking establishment of the United 


States as a whole has not ceased doing 
business. Some exporters of flour, for 
example, have complained recently that 
their business is dead, beyond possibility 
of reviving it. The export figures for 
last year show, however, that wheat 
flour was number ten on the list, with 
shipments aggregating over $85,000,- 
000. A hundred other lines which did 
not contribute nearly so large a propor- 
tion of American exports are all pro- 
gressing, anticipating improved business 
and eagerly preparing for it. 


DEVELOPMENT A RESULT OF INTENSIVE 
STUDY 


This development of America’s trade, 
of which I have spoken, is the result of 
intensive study of the whole subject 
which thousands have been making in 
recent years. It is one of the aims and 
purposes of such meetings of men en- 
gaged in business as the National For- 
eign Trade Convention. The National 
Foreign Trade Council has steadfastly 
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encouraged the smaller manufacturers in 
finding new markets and urged a greater 
diversification of products for sale as dis- 
tinguished from the old method of ex- 
porting so-called staples. The council 
is by no means alone in its work. There 
are many organizations and groups all 
over this country, at interior points of 
production as well as at seaboard ports 
of shipment, which have made exhaustive 
study of principles and procedure in for- 
eign trade. Discussion, debate, explana- 
tions and consultation on perplexing or 
difficult problems have gone on unceas- 
ingly. Experts in a line, a field, market, 
in every phase of this interesting but 
sometimes complicated business have 
freely given their advice to those of less 
experience. American foreign trade 
practice has benefited incalculably from 
this co-operation. Today we are seeing 
the result. The programs of these con- 
ventions are no longer filled with eager, 
self-searching criticism. The speeches 
condemnatory of packing, quality, etc., 
disappeared from our sessions because we 
have become thorough in study and prac- 
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tice, competent in manufacturing, mer- 
chandising and shipping. The old crit- 
icisms of American methods are seldom 
heard of, and quality is understood. The 
consular service is on a higher plane and 
the Department of Commerce is efficient- 
ly managed. 

Salesmanship has had its share in this 
advance, and back of that the steadying 
and solidifying of a definite foreign trade 
policy. The United States is giving prac- 
tical effect to the sound and helpful be- 
lief that the best way to maintain our 
own success is to help our customers to 
succeed on their part in the distribution 
of our commodities. America has learned 
to study the problems of her customers 
in other lands, and to apply her experi- 
ence and ingenuity in their assistance 
wherever possible. It is the high art of 
service put to effective, practical and 
profitable use. 

There is still plenty to do. America 
must not fall into the error of thinking 
that because she has reached a credit 
able position by hard work and inten- 
sive application she can remain there 
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without further effort. The policy of 
inertia is the practice of disaster. Work 
solved the problem of success. It must 
be kept up to maintain the result. 


FOUR IMPORTANT FACTORS 


Of the four great factors which con- 
tribute essentially to the maintenance of 
our foreign trade; production, communi- 
cation, finance and transportation, we are 
equipped best in the first, while improve- 
ment has been made in the other three. 
As to transportation, the railway sys- 
tems of the United States have attained 
a high efficiency. Attention is now 
being given to the development of inland 
waterways which will supplement rail 
transportation in keeping pace with the 
economic growth of the country and in 
assisting to solve the problem of economic 
distribution. 

America’s maritime situation, in cer- 
tain important respects, is not much dif- 
ferent from that of other countries. 
There is world wide depression in the 
shipping business. It is not confined to 
the United States. Generally speaking, 
the fleets of the world are carrying 
cargoes at less than the cost of opera- 
tion. The tonnage that was inadequate 
for war service, or for the period imme- 
diately after the Armistice, was much too 
large for the restricted trade which fol- 
lowed. 

Despite all the handicaps, economic 
and otherwise, under which shipping is 
conducted, more ships are now operat- 
ing under the American flag and a larger 
proportion of American cargo is carried 


in American bottoms than was the case 
before the war. More trade routes are 
served by privately owned as well as 
Government vessels, but until there is 
an improvement in world freights, the 
business as a whole is unlikely to reach 
the substantial measure of financial suc- 
cess which is necessary if new tonnage 
is to be built to replace obsolete craft. 
Meantime the great surplus tonnage of 
all nations is wearing out faster than re- 
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placement is being made and the indus- 
try is gradually reaching a point where 
the supply of tonnage will more nearly 
approximate cargo opportunities. 

Ever since the beginning of the war 
the world has been living on a lower 
plane than had been its custom. It is 


gradually getting back to a_ pre-w: 
status of production and consumpti 
and in that lies the hope of betterment 
The foreign trade outlook cannot be a 
curately forecast, but there are signs of 
recuperation and strengthening in the 
whole industrial fabric. 


BANKING AND COMMERCIAL LAW 


[Continued from page 850] 


authorities and many others support the 
text quoted: Farley National Bank v. 
Pollock, 145 Ala. 321, 39 So. 612, 
2L. R.A. (N.S) 194, 117 Am. St. 
Rep. 44, 8 Ann. Cas. 370; German Na- 
tional Bank v. Burns, 12 Colo. 539, 
21 P. 714, 13 Am. St. Rep. 247; 
Drovers’ National Bank v. Anglo 
American Packing & Provision Co., 117 
Ill. 100, 7 N. E. 601, 57 Am. Rep. 855; 
Anderson v. Rodgers, 53 Kan. 542, 36 
P. 1067, 27 L. R. A. 248; First National 
Bank of Chicago v. Citizens’ Savings 
Bank, 123 Mich. 336, 82 N. W. 66, 48 
L. R. A. 583; Minneapolis Sash & Door 
Co. v. Metropolitan Bank, 76 Minn. 136, 
78 N. W. 980, 44 L. R. A. 504, 77 
Am. St. Rep. 609; Western Wheeled 
Scraper Co. v. Sadilek, 50 Neb. 105, 
69 N. W. 765, 61 Am. St. Rep. 550; 
Merchants’ National Bank v. Goodman, 
109 Pa. 422, 2 A. 687, 58 Am. Rep. 
728; Winchester Milling Co. v. Bank of 
Winchester, 120 Tenn. 225, 111 S. W. 
248, 18 L. R. A. (N. S.) 441; Pinkney 
v. Kanawha Valley Bank, 68 W. Va. 
254, 69 S. E. 1012, 32 L. R. A. (N. S.) 
987, Ann. Cas. 1921B, 115: American 
National Bank v. Savannah Trust Co., 
172 N. C. 344, 90 S. E. 302; Wing- 
field v. Security National Bank, 38 S. D. 
491, 162 N. W. 309; Russo-Chinese 
Bank v. National Bank of Commerce, 
241 U.S. 403, 36 S. Ct. 652, 60 L. Ed. 
1965. 

The law as stated, supra, is the law 
of the land generally, and is the law of 
Missouri. American Exchange National 
Bank v. Metropolitan National Bank, 71 
Mo. App 451. The Ontario National 


Bank to which plaintiff sent the check 
for collection and deposit proceeded in 
the usual manner, and was not guilty of 
negligence in doing so. 
Herider v. Phoenix Loan Association, 
82 Mo. App. 427; First National Bank 
v. Korn (Mo. App.) 179 S. W. 721. 
In Herider & Herider v. Phoenix Loan 
Association, supra, the court held that 
the forwarding bank was negligent under 
the facts there obtaining, but in discus: 
sing a contention there presented the law 
was clearly stated. In that case we find 
this language: 

“But defendant seeks to avoid the 
error of the Metropolitan Bank in send- 
ing the check to Marshall instead of 
Slater by the contention that it did not 
result in any more delay than the law 
permitted. The argument is based on 
the law that the holder of a check drawn 
on a bank at a distant place may place 
it in a bank for collection and that such 
bank, if it has no correspondent in the 
place where the check is payable, may 
on the day of receiving it or on the next 
day, transmit it to a correspondent at 
some other place, who in turn can wait 
until the next day after receiving to 
transmit to a correspondent at some 
other place, . until it reaches a bank 
which has a correspondent at the place 
of payment; provided the route of trans 
mission is not unreasonably circuitous.” 

The Ontario National Bank was acting 
for plaintiff, and if that bank was not 
negligent, then of course plaintiff was 
not. The mere fact that the check was 
sent on a rather long and circuitous route 
is no evidence of bad faith or negligence, 
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if such was the common route of all 
checks under similar circumstances. Ac- 
cording to conceded facts, we may say, 
the check in question was handled by 
the National Bank of Ontario as were 
all other checks of like or similar origin. 

We do not deem it necessary to pro- 
long this discussion. We find no sub- 
stantial evidence in this record to sustain 
the conclusion reached below. Accord- 
ing to the law as we have found it, if 
the National Bank of Ontario had acted 
differently, that is, other than according 
to the usual and customary procedure 
in such cases, and payment on the check 
had been refused, then said bank would 
have been guilty of negligence. 

Whether a given state of facts con- 
stitutes due diligence in the presentation 
of check to the drawee bank is a question 
of law. First National Bank v. Korn, 
supra. The facts here are not contro- 
verted, and they are not sufficient to 
defeat recovery. The cause should be 
reversed and remanded; and it is so 
ordered. 


ON MOTIONS FOR REHEARING AND 
TO MODIFY 


BRADLEY, J.—Defendant has filed 
motion for rehearing, and plaintiff has 
filed motion to modify. The modification 
sought is that, instead of reversing the 
judgment and remanding the cause, the 
order be reversing the judgment and re- 
manding the cause, with direction to 
enter judgment for plaintiff as prayed for 
in the petition. 

The motion for rehearing is directed 
to the proposition that we reached an 
erroneous conclusion in the opinion filed. 
Under the facts presented, we believe 
that our opinion is in accord with sound 
reason and good banking and is support- 
ed by the great weight of authority. 
There is nothing in this record to show 
that there was any clearing point at 
Ontario or Vale or elsewhere through 
which the check might have been pre- 
sented with less delay than was the result 
from the method followed. Neither is 
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there anything in the record tending to 
show that at the time the Ontario Na- 
tional Bank forwarded the check to its 
correspondent in Portland it had any 
knowledge or information to the effect 
that the United States National Bank of 
Vale was in an unsound or bad condition. 
Rather is the evidence on this question 
to the contrary. The cashier of the 
Ontario National Bank testified that the 
check, as were all checks received by his 
bank on banks in Vale, was sent to “the 
Northwestern National Bank of Port- 
land, which was the nearest clearing 
house that we could use.” Also, he tes- 
tified: 

“When we received the check we did 
not know that the United States Na- 
tional Bank of Vale was in a failing con- 
dition or that it was regarded among 
the bankers of that community as being 
unsound financially.” 


Neither did the plaintiff nor defendant 
have such knowledge or information. At 
the time the United States National Bank 
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of Vale failed plaintiff had on deposit in 
said bank “over $3300,” and defendant 
had $8400. 

Unless our opinion is in accord with 
the law, then, when a bank receives an 
item upon another bank in the same 
county, but out of the town or city where 
its own place of business is, or items 
upon banks in adjoining or nearby coun- 
ties, such bank will at its peril handle 
such item through the constituted 
agencies that sound banking experience 
has established. And though there be 
no clearing point nearby and nothing to 
indicate that the bank upon which the 
item is drawn is unsound, yet such item 
may not be sent through the usual course 
except at the sender’s peril. We do not 
believe that such is ought to be the law. 

It is quite apparent that no impor- 
tance was placed on the question of 
knowledge or information on the part of 
the National Bank of Ontario that the 
United States Bank of Vale was in a 
failing condition when the check was re- 
ceived by the National Bank of Ontario 
This point arose during the consideration 
of the motions presented. It may be 
that upon a retrial an issue of fact may 
be made on this question. If so, it should 
be determined. Both plaintiff and de- 
fendant are in a sense innocent, but there 
is nothing here to show that plaintiff or 
his agent, the Ontario National Bank, 
was negligent, and unless such is shown 
plaintiff should prevail. 

The motions for rehearing and to 
modify should both be overruled; and it 


is so ordered. 
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DRAWEE NOT ALLOWED TO 
RECOVER MONEY PAID ON 
RAISED CHECK 


United States v. National Exchange 
Bank of Baltimore, United States 
Supreme Court, 46 Sup. Ct. 
Rep. 388. 


Ordinarily, a bank which pays a check 
after it has been fraudulently raised is 
permitted to recover the money from the 
person to whom it was paid, even though 
the latter received it in good faith. This 
rule does not apply, however, where the 
drawer of the check and the drawee are 
the same person. In such a case, the 
drawee has the means of knowing and is 
bound to know the amount for which 
the check was drawn. 

In the present case, a check for $47.50, 
drawn by the United States Veteran’s 
Bureau upon the Treasurer of the 
United States was raised by the payee 
to $4750 and transferred to a bank in 
South Carolina. This bank negotiated 
it to the defendant bank by which it 

was collected from the United States. 
It was held, in accordance with the rule 
above stated, that the defendant bank 
was not liable. 

In error to the United States Circuit 
Court of Appeals for the Fourth Circuit. 

Action by the United States against 
the National Exchange Bank of Balti- 
more, Md. Judgment for defendant was 
affirmed by the Circuit Court of Appeals 
(1 F. [2d] 888), and plaintiff brings 
error. Affirmed. 
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OPINION 
Justice HOLMES delivered the opin’ 


ion of the court. 

This is a suit brought by the United 
States to recover the difference between 
the amount to which a check paid by it 
had been fraudulently raised and the 
amount for which the check was drawn. 
The case was heard upon a demurrer to 
the declaration and the judgment was 
for the defendant both in the District 
Court and in the Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals. 1 F.(2d) 888. The facts alleged 
are as follows: A disbursing clerk drew 
a United States Veteran’s Bureau check 
upon the Treasurer of the United States 
in favor of one Beck, for $47.50. After 
it was issued the check was changed so 
as to call for $4750. Beck endorsed it 
to a bank of South Carolina and received 
the amount of the altered check. That 
bank endorsed it: “Pay to the order of 
any bank, banker, or trust company. All 
prior endorsements guaranteed, June 3, 
1922,” negotiated it to the defendant, 
and received the same amount. The de- 
fendant endorsed the check, “Received 
payment through the Baltimore Clearing 
House, endorsements guaranteed, June 
5, 1922,” delivered it to and received 
the same amount from the Baltimore 
branch of the Federal Reserve Bank of 
Richmond, the agent of the plaintiff, 
which forwarded the check to the Treas- 
urer of the United States and was given 
credit for $4750. The Baltimore branch 
had no notice of the fraudulent change. 

The Government argues that accept- 
ance or payment of a draft or check al- 
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though it vouches for the signature of 
the drawer does not vouch for the body 
of the instrument, Espy v. First National 
Bank of Cincinnati, 18 Wall. 604, 21 L. 
Ed. 947; that this rule is not changed by 
section 62 of the Uniform Negotiable 
Instruments Law; Article 13, section 81, 
Maryland Code of Public General Laws: 
“The acceptor, by accepting the instru- 
ment, engages that he will pay it accord- 
ing to the tenor of his acceptance; that 
the drawer and drawee of the check were 
not the same in such sense as to charge 
the drawee with knowledge of the 
amount of the check, and that therefore 
the United States can recover as for 
money paid under a mistake of fact. 
The defendant urges several considera- 
tions on the other side, but it is enough 
to say that the last step in the Govern- 
ment’s argument seems to us, as it did to 
the Circuit Court of Appeals, unsound. 
If the drawer and the drawee are the 
same the drawer cannot recover for an 
Overpayment to an innocent payee be- 
cause he is bound to know his own 
checks. Bank of United States v. Bank 
of Georgia, 10 Wheat. 333, 6 L. Ed. 
334. In this case there is no doubt that 
in truth the check was drawn by the 
United States upon itself. 

The Government attempts to escape 
from this conclusion by the fact that the 
hand that drew and the hand that was 
to pay were not the same, and some lan- 
guage of Chief Justice White as to what 
it is reasonable to require the Govern- 
ment to know in paying out millions of 
pension claims. The number of the 
present check was 48218587. United 
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The last scene in the life of the dollar bill. 


States v. National Exchange Bank, 29 
S. Ct. 665, 214, U. S. 302, 317,53 

Ed. 1006, 16 Ann. Cas. 1184. But the 
Chief Justice used that language only to 
fortify his conclusion that the United 
States could recover money paid upon 
a forged endorsement of a pension check. 
He cannot be understood to mean that 
great business houses are held to less re- 
sponsibility than small ones. The United 
States does business on business terms. 
Cooke v. United States, 91 U. S. 389, 
23 L. Ed. 237. It has been suggsted that 
the ground of recovery for a judgment 
under a mistake of fact is that the fact 
supposed was the conventional basis or 





Photograph shows the destuction 
committee of the United States Treasury Department feeding cancelled money to 
the macerator to be ground into paper pulp. 


tacit condition of the transactions. Ded- 
ham National Bank v. Everett National 
Bank, 59 N. E. 62, 177 Mass. 392, 395, 
83 Am. St. Rep. 286. If this be true, 
then when the United States issues an 
order upon itself it has notice of the 
amount and when it comes to pay to an 
innocent holder making a claim as of 
right it is at arm’s length and takes the 
risk. We are of opinion that the United 
States is not excepted from the general 
rule by the largeness of its dealings and 
its having to employ agents to do what 
if done by a principal in person would 
leave no room for doubt. 
Judgment affirmed. 


PUTTING THE ADVERTISING FAKER OUT 
OF BUSINESS 


[Continued from page 844] 


vestigating bureau. Turn over all such 
propositions as those described to such 
a bureau, automatically. Display prom- 
inently the signs which are provided and 
which usually read: “All advertising 
propositions should be first submitted to 
the So and So Charity Investigation 
Bureau.” 

The writer hopes that readers will not 
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decide, after perusing this lengthy article 
(if they do) that “The mountain has 
brought forth a mouse”—that the im 
portance of the matter has been exag 
gerated. Keep your eyes, rather, on the 
appalling figure representing the aggre 
gate sum annually wasted in spurious 
program and directory advertising and it 
will make you fight all the harder. 
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EQUITABLE 
SERVICE 


(In Part) 


Trust Service 
for Corporations 


This department acts as a 
trustee under mortgages and 
deeds of trust, depository 
unde T protective agreements, 
receiver for corporations and 
performs all similar services. 


Transfer and 
Registrar Service 


This department acts as 
stock registrar and transfer 
agent in the disbursement 
of dividends, provides every 
safeguard against the over- 
issuance of stock and re- 
lieves our clients of much 
clerical detail, 


Reorganization Service 


Keeping records of sub- 
scriptions of new stock or 
bonds is the work of this 
department. 


Tax Service 


Our tax department 
furnishes free, information 
regarding all state and gov- 
ernment taxes, and assists 
in their computation. 


Investment Service 


Our bond department is 
in constant touch with all 
the important bond markets 
of the world. It is well 
qualified to supplement the 
investment services of local 
banks in obtaining quota- 
tions and executing orders 
in any of those markets. 


Foreign Banking 
Service 


Aided by our New York, 
London and Paris offices, 
and many foreign corre- 
spondents, we are ably fitted 
to perform every kind of 
international financial trans- 
action. 


Equitable Letters 
of Credit 


Our ETC Dollar Letters 
of Credit imprinted with the 
name of your bank will en- 
title your customer to the 
travel services our custom- 
ers so highly appreciate. 


Our booklet, Equitable 
Service, will explain in detail 
many other ways in which 
local banks can supplement 
their own facilities and 
benefit by The Equitable’s 
prestige among both local 
and foreign banks and busi- 
ness men. Send for it 
today, or consult with the 
representative of The 
Equitable in your district. 


LONDON 











We are in constant touch 
with the important 
bond markets 


Obtaining bond quotations and 
executing orders in the principal 
markets of the world are among 
the services The Equitable per- 
forms for local banks who wish 
to amplify their own services for 
the benefit of their customers. 


Read the column at the left... 
then send for our booklet, 
Equitable Service. 
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TRUST COMPANY 
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THE FINANCIAL AND ECONOMIC 
SITUATION ABROAD 


By WILLIAM Hayes 


RITAIN has met the general strike 
B and conquered it. This “bogey 
man” which the unions and radical 
agitators have so often used to frighten 
unruly employers and nations into com- 
plying with their wishes turns out to be 
like the old dinosaurs. He has enormous 
strength but little brains or courage. So 
he can be set to flight by resolute de- 
fiance. 


HOW IT STARTED 


It all began “way back in the spring of 
1925, when the coal mine owners dis- 
covered that it was costing them more to 
extract a ton of coal from the ground 
than they could sell the coal for. They 
announced that wages must be reduced 
(that being the easiest way to reduce 
costs) if the mines were to continue to 
operate. This announcement very near- 
ly precipitated a strike of the coal miners 
at that time. The threatened strike was 
avoided only by granting a government 
subsidy for six months pending a study 
by a Royal Commission of possible ways 
of reducing costs. 

Most of the six months was spent by 
the commission in investigating the 
problem, the government taking no ac- 
tion until it should have this report be- 
fore it. The report, published in March 
of this year, admitted the necessity of 
reducing costs, and proposed to do so 
immediately by a temporary reduction of 
wages. The permanent reduction of costs 
is to be accomplished by the unified oper- 
ation of all coal mines. Under the plan, 
the government will buy all the mines, 
and will then lease them out to private 
initiative. Unified operation and mechan: 
ical improvements (it is inferred from 
the report) will eventually reduce costs 
enough to allow the restoration of the 


old wage scale. What is more likely 
is that the saving would be accomplished 
by the government's foregoing the nor- 
mal profit which every private business 
man must have to exist. 


MINERS REFUSE TO ACCEPT TERMS 


The mine owners accepted the report, 
although they had previously suggested 
that reduction in railway rates (through 
a reduction in the wages of railway 
men) and an increase of working hours 
of the miners should also contribute in 
the reduction of costs. The miners, how- 
ever, adopted the slogan “Not a penny 
off wages; not a minute more work.” In 
other words, they refused to have any 
share in the attempt to reduce costs. 
They insisted that conditions for them 
must not change. If economies are to 
be effected, the owners must effect them. 
The men declined to help. Taking this 
attitude even before the conferences be: 
gan, there was little hope for agreement. 

As April 30 drew near (the date for 
the expiration of the subsidy) and there 
seemed to be no hope of any agreement 
being reached, some mine owners posted 
wage reduction scales to go into effect 
May 1. The miners immediately protest- 
ed that they were being threatened with 
a lockout. The coal strike went into 
effect on May 1, but was not felt until 
May 3, because of the intervening holi- 
days. During the last week of April 
Premier Stanley Baldwin was carrying 
on almost continuous conferences, first 
with the miners’ union, and later with 
the Trades Union Congress. The nego- 
tiations were handed over to the latter 
as a polite hint that there might be a 
general strike. It was a delicate way of 
threatening the government. While these 
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conferences were still going on, as the 
Prime Minister reported later, he learned 
that the Trades Union Congress had 
already given orders for the general 
strike. He ignored these reports, and 
continued his efforts to find some basis 
for agreement. 


LIBERTY OF THE PRESS OBSTRUCTED 


The Trades Union Congress had had 
enough of conferences. The men wanted 
to try their strength in action. On Sun- 
day night, the printers of the Daily Mail 
took exception to an editorial, which was 
to be run under the caption “For King 
and Country,” and which declared that 
“a general strike cannot be tolerated by 
any civilized government.” The men de- 
manded that this editorial be eliminated 
or altered to comply with their ideas. 
The editor very properly refused, prac- 
tically the whole force quit work, and 
the paper did not appear on Monday 
morning. 

Upon hearing of this, Mr. Baldwin 
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threw up his hands and ceased negotia- 
tions with the Trades Union Congress, 
refusing to deal with them any more 
until the order for the general strike was 
withdrawn. Both workers and the gov- 
ernment stood firm, and the strike went 
into effect on midnight, Monday, May 3. 
The trades involved in the strike were 
the Miners’ Federation, the National 
Union of Railwaymen, the Railway 
Clerk’s Association, the Associated So- 
ciety of Locomotive Engineers and Fire- 
men, the Transport and General Work- 
ers’ Union, the Iron and Steel Trades 
Confederation, the paper and printing 
trades, and the Electrical Trades Union. 
Practically no papers were printed 
during the first day of the strike, but on 
the second day two appeared, the 
British Gazette, issued by the govern’ 
ment, and The British Worker, issued by 
the strikers. Transportation was badly 
tied up, except for a multitude of buses 
and taxicabs, totally inadequate to carry 
all the people. Volunteers flocked to 
recruiting stations from all parts of the 
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Some of the British coal miners whose grievance caused the general strike. 


The men 


are shown walking out on their last strike. 


country, and after a few days, a fairly 
good railway service was restored. The 
unions made no effort to interfere with 
food supplies, and a huge milk depot was 
set up in Hyde Park to supply London. 
There was some rioting and some inter- 
ference with bus drivers, but it was sur- 
prisingly small for a strike this size. 
Every day witnessed improvement in the 
situation, until on May 12, the Trades 
Union Council unconditionally called off 
the strike. 


PUBLIC AGAINST STRIKERS 


Undoubtedly the most potent influence 
in ending the strike was the evident de- 
termination of 40,000,000 British people 
not to allow 4,000,000 workers to dic- 
tate to them. Throughout the strike 
there was a noticeable lack of sympathy 
with the strikers, which slowly devel- 
oped into actual hostility, with the 
declaration that a general strike is en- 
tirely illegal and that the unions would 


be sued in the courts for the damages 
resulting from it. 

It was quite evident to anyone but 
the strikers that the general strike was a 
bluff, an attempt by the strikers to im- 
pose their will upon the British public. 
They said, in effect, that the government 
(that is, the public) must support the 
coal industry, though at a loss, on penalty 
of being deprived of normal comforts. It 
seems to have been believed by the 
strikers that this threat would so frighten 
the British nation that the government 
would scramble to renew the subsidy. 
Stanley Baldwin characterized the strike 
as an attempt to overthrow constitutional 
government, and substitute for it a dic- 
tatorship of the laboring men. There is 
logic in this. What the strikers desired 
was a continuance of the subsidy. The 
British people had shown, through their 
representatives, that they did not choose 
to continue this subsidy. The unions, 
therefore, set out to force the govern- 
ment to continue it, whether the govern- 
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ment or the people wanted to or not. 
They were not sparing in the methods 
they used, nor very thoughtful in their 
use of them; for the first thing they did 
was interfere with the freedom of the 
press, a thing which even governments 
fear to do. This, more than anything 
else, is calculated to alienate the sympa- 
thy of thinking people. For if a cause 
cannot stand up in the face of publicity 
and knowledge of the facts there must be 
something wrong with it. There was. 


THE FALLACY IN THE GENERAL 
STRIKE THEORY 


The fallacy in the idea of the general 
strike seems so evident that it is difficult 
to understand why the unions cannot see 
it. The general strike is a strike against 
the public. It is an attempt to force the 
public through discomfort, to aid the 
strikers in gaining their objective. It ig- 
nores completely the fact that the strikers 
are as much a part of the public as the 
people against whom they are striking; 
that in most cases the resources of the 
strikers are more limited than those 
against whom they are striking, hence 
they are the first to suffer; that the peo- 
ple who are not striking earn enough to 
buy some small quantity of what goods 
are available, while the strikers earn 
nothing. 

The most successful general strike 
would be one which completely shut off 
all supplies of electric light, heat, food, 
water, and all the things most necessary 
in modern civilized life. But if that were 
done, the strikers would be the first to 
suffer, and would probably suffer most 
severely. Men will not suffer thus for 
very long when the only thing to be 
gained is a doubtful victory for some 
other men—the coal miners. 


EVERYBODY LOST BY THE STRIKE 


This strike was particularly futile. No 
one gained anything by it, much has 
been lost, and nothing has been accom- 
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plished. The workers have lost the wages 
they might have earned during the strike 
period, which can never be regained, for 
labor is perishable and if not used the 
day available is gone forever. They have 
lost also »the respect and trust of the 
people, and that sympathy which is so 
essential if they are to be successful in 
later strikes. 

The government has lost a great deal 
of money in the administration of the 
strike, and a corresponding amount of 
taxes through the disorganization of 
trade and industry caused by the up- 
heaval. The country has lost through 
suspension of work and interference with 
other work. 

The pathetic thing about the whole 
strike is that nothing has been gained. 
The general strike has been called off, 
but the miners are still on strike. The 
dispute between them and the mine own- 
ers which was the genesis of the whole 
thing continues as before, and is no 
nearer solution. When it is realized 


that the average wage of a miner in 
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Britain today is $13 per week, his plight 
must excite sympathy. Surely an indus- 
try which cannot make profits on such 
a wage is capable of great improvement 
But if it cannot, in its present stage of 
development, the remedy is not in insist- 
ing that the mine owners be driven into 
bankruptcy by producing coal at a loss, 
or that the country be saddled with 
making up the deficit—but rather in 
withdrawing men from that industry to 
some other more remunerative. 

In Britain as in the United States, the 
number of coal miners is greatly in excess 
of actual needs. They have some excuse 
for staying in that industry in Britain 
more than they do in the United States, 
for in Britain other jobs are not so easy 
to get. Only a trade revival will cure 
that situation. Meanwhile, it would 
seem the course of wisdom for the miners 
to accept a temporary lengthening of 
working hours. They are unwilling to 
accept a reduction in wages, and prop- 
erly so. But there is no reason why they 
should not work eight hours, if that is 
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necessary to restore the coal mining in- 
dustry to normalcy. Eight hours is not 
an abnormally long working day. The 
extra hour at present is not utilized in 
any remunerative fashion, so that there 
will be no loss to the miners save a loss of 
leisure. And even that need not be per- 
manent. If the owners are not success’ 
ful in so reducing costs in a reasonable 
time so that the former length day can 
be restored, the general situation will 
probably have righted itself industrially 
in England so that miners can look for 
other work with some chance of success. 

In the meantime they will have 
been contributing to the common good 
by continuing production (the greatest 
need of the world at present) and 
will have benefited themselves by 
earning something. To continue the 
present slogan of “not a penny off wages, 
nor a minute on hours” while out 
of work, will inevitably result in a great- 
er actual reduction of wages over the 
year, through involuntary unemploy- 
ment, than would come about through 


the temporary reduction of wages sug’ 
gested by the report of the coal com- 
mission. 


INVESTMENT MARKET MORE ACTIVE 


The dullness in the London invest- 
ment market which was reported last 
month seems to be passing. Its influence, 
however, is plainly reflected in the com- 
pilation of new capital flotations made 
by the Midland Bank Limited, London, 
which shows that new issues for March 
amounted to only £23,902,000, as com- 
pared with £25,759,000 in February and 


_£28,367,000 in January. The total for 


the first quarter of 1926 was consider- 
ably over former figures for the first 
quarter at £78,028,000. In 1925 flota- 
tions for the first quarter amountd to 
only £57,399,000, and in 1924 to only 
£47,252,000. London is regaining its 
position as an investment market. Re- 
ports late in April indicated that the 
market was becoming more active. A 
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few issues were promptly oversubscribed. 
It is probable that this renewed activity 
was halted by the prospects of the general 
strike and its realization. 


BUDGET INCLUDES TAX ON BETTING 


The budget for 1926-27 which Win- 
ston Churchill presented to Parliament 
on April 26 showed expected revenues 
of £824,750,000, and expenditures, in- 
cluding £60,000,000 for the sinking 
fund, of £820,641,000, leaving a surplus 
of £4,109,000 to pay the expenses aris- 
ing out of the report of the coal commis- 
sion. This whole surplus has probably 
been spent in the expenses of the strike. 

The item in the budget which aroused 
the most interest was the imposition of a 
5 per cent. tax on betting. It is to be 
imposed on cash bets by means of tickets 
issued to bookmakers, which will have to 


be handed to the backers when the bets 


are laid. The tax seems to find favor 
nowhere. The clery and those opposed 
to betting are against it because it is a 
tacit admission by the government of the 
legitimacy of betting; while those inter- 
ested in betting oppose the tax on the 
ground that it will be impossible to col- 
lect and will be disastrous to racing. Some 
racing men went so far to say that it 
would “sound the death knell of British 
thoroughbred breeding.” Another news- 
paper calculated that “between five and 
ten thousand people will be thrown out 
of employment in the racing and breed- 
ing industries. The farmers will suffer, 
as there will be a decreased demand for 
fine British oats on which race horses are 
fed.” This is going the limit in pes- 
simism, and thoughtlessly, too. For tax- 
ation, as taxation, seldom destroys any 
business. The liquor industry in the 
United States was very heavily taxed, yet 
it flourished. And even if racing were 
discontinued, it does not follow that 
breeding would be discontinued. The 
“decreased demand for fine British oats” 
which seems to alarm one newspaper is 
probably negligible when considered in 
comparison with the total production of 
oats in Great Britain. 

The real objection to the tax lies in 
the difficulty of collection. Betting has 
not been generally recognized as legal, 
and the attempt to tax it is likely to 
drive the bookmakers into “bootlegging” 
bets on the streets. Collection of the 
tax efficiently would necessitate an ex- 
amination of their books—a thing which 
they have no stomach for. The tax is 
expected to bring in £1,500,000 during 
the present year, and £6,000,000 in the 
next full year. 

Two other revenue changes in the law 
are of interest to American manufac- 
turers. A tax of 16-2/3 per cent. ad 
valorem on wrapping paper has been 
imposed; and the former tax of 33-1/3 
per cent. duty on imported motor cars 
has been extended to cover commercial 
vehicles. 

The budget receipts include an ex- 
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pected payment of £4,000,000 from 
France on account of her war debt. 


AGITATION FOR PAYMENT OF OLD 
STATE DEBTS 


The Corporation of Foreign Bond- 
holders of Great Britain which has been 
carrying on for several years a battle 
for the recognition of repudiated debts 
of certain states of the United States, 
has obtained the backing of the British 
Chambers of Commerce, and has pre- 
sented a resolution in the House of Com- 
mons, requesting the British Foreign 
Secretary to ask Ambassador Houghton 
to call the attention of the American 
Government to the fact that “Alabama, 
Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, 
Mississippi, and North and South Caro- 
lina defaulted on their debts for moneys 
lent for industrial purposes and for na- 
tional development and that the eight 
defaulting states are now wealthy and 
should meet their obligations.” 

The difficulty about this is that even 
were the Foreign Secretary to transmit 
the message (and he has so far declined 
to do so) the American Government 
could do nothing about it, having no 
authority to compel the states to pay 
their debts. Every thoughtful American 
financier regrets the repudiation of these 
debts, and would like to see the states 
assume them and wipe this black spot off 
the history of American finance, but the 
citizens of the states seem to feel dif- 
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ferently. And so long as they refuse to 
pay, little can be done. 

This attempt to have the states recog- 
nize these debts differs from former at- 
tempts in that the corporation is willing 
to disregard the debts arising out of the 
Civil War. The total amount of the 
loans is about $75,000,000. The corpora- 
tion has been attempting to have them 
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recognized for almost fifty years, and 
says it intends to keep up the fight until 
some sort of a settlement is made. In 
pursuance of that policy it brings the 
matter up every year for consideration. 


FORMER GERMAN PRINCES WANT RETURN 
OF PROPERTY 


At the time of the revolution in Ger- 
many, the Hohenzollerns and the other 
royal families were somewhat rudely 
deprived of their property. Through 
the Nationalists in the Reichstag they 
have set on foot a movement to get 
compensation for this confiscated prop- 
erty. Naturally this is opposed vigor- 
ously by the Socialists and Radicals, who 
are for expropriating the princes with- 
out any compensation whatever, and 
seem to have very strong support. The 
government suggested that a_ special 
judicial tribunal be set up for the set- 
tlement of these claims. 

The immediate effect of this proposal 
was to start a movement for the complete 
revision of the whole question of re- 
valuation in Germany. Those arguing 
for revision of the revaluation law con- 
tend, quite justly, that it is inequitable 
to scale all mortgage debts, bonds, etc., 
of business men to at most 12 per cent., 
and then to set up a court which may 
possibly award to the German princes 
revaluation of their claims at 50 or even 
100 per cent. of their value. 

The Reichstag Judiciary Committee 
finally broke off negotiations on the prob- 
lem, after the submission of the most 
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reasonable proposal in the whole con- 
troversy; i. e., that no attempt be made 
to return the property nor to compen- 
sate the former owners, but that instead 
the property be confiscated and the 
princes allowed pensions which will 
allow them a comfortable living. It 
would be unfortunate to deprive them 
entirely of their means of support for 
most of them could not support them- 
selves, but it would be monstrous to 
have business men’s claims revalued on 
a basis of 12 per cent. and then allow 
these parasites to receive 100 per cent. 
of claims which they never earned or 
had any moral right to. 


BUSINESS REVIVAL SLOW AND SPOTTY 


Indications of recovery from the very 
severe depression in Germany continue, 
but they are by no means general or 
extensive. Unemployment decreased 
slightly from 1,942,000 on April 1 to 
1,884,000 on April 15; and commercial 
failures show a continuous drop since 
February, when the average was 483 per 
week. During March this was reduced 
to about 427 per week, and the total for 
the first two weeks of April was only 
693. Unemployment may be expected 
to show a much larger reduction in the 
coming months, all other things remain- 
ing equal, as agriculture and the building 
trades absorb more men for their spring 
and summer programs. The steel mills 
report a slight increase in activity, and 
railroad cars in use have increased. The 
condition of the coal trade is worse. The 
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textile trade experienced an improve- 
ment, which, however, did not last. 

It is evident that this improvement is 
as yet on a very small scale, for it has 
absorbed none of the surplus of money 
on hand in Berlin. The money market 
continues abnormally easy, with day to 
day money at about 3 to 4 per cent., 
while the private discount rate has been 
reduced from 5 to 434 per cent. 

Ease prevails also in the investment 
market and foreign borrowing has been 
considerably reduced. Many loans are 
now being floated at home. For example, 
in the April issue of THE BANKERS 
MAGAZINE an issue of German Consoli- 
dated Municipal bonds was described, 
which was expected to be only the fore- 
runner of numerous further issues in the 
United States by the same borrower. The 
savings banks and clearing association 
found it cheaper to make the next issue 
of these bonds an internal loan, and it 
was heavily oversubscribed. Domestic 
bond issues in April aggregated 389,- 
000,000 marks, against 98,000,000 in 
March, and 144,000,000 during the 
whole of 1925. Foreign loans placed by 
German states, municipalities and cor- 
porations during 1925 totaled 19,281,- 
000,000 marks. The total of such loans 
for the first four months of 1926 was 
only 458,000,000 marks. Most of the 
loans issued in Germany yield between 
8 and 9 per cent. 

As in the United States, the ease in 
the money markets in Germany has 
stimulated the stock market, which 


reached a stage of almost feverish specu- 





lation early in April. A few instances 
of the rises in prices are indicative: 
Deutsche Bank stock rose from 104 on 
January 2, to 137 on April 1; Harpener 
Mining rose from 83 to 1132 in the 
same period; F presage kopf Machinery 
rose from 41!4 to 78; A. E. G. Electric 
Works from ‘84 to 10714; and Ham- 
burg American Steamship Company 
from 94144 to 161%. Since the first 
week in April the activity on the Boerses 
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has abated somewhat, but quotations 
have receded but little. 


TRADE BALANCE VERY SATISFACTORY 


March exports from Germany showed 
an excess of 278,000,000 marks over 
imports, the fourth successive month of 
an export balance. This tendency began 
with December, 1925, when there was 
a small export balance of 36,000,000 
marks, and has been steadily increasing. 
It has been accomplished by a reduction 
of imports and an increase of exports 
combined, the former being the larger 
factor. For the first quarter of the year 
1926, the export balance amounts to 
almost 500,000,000 marks, as compared 
with an import surplus of 1,354,000,000 
for the same quarter in 1925. 

This steadily growing export balance 
is a step in the right direction, and goes 
far to disprove with figures the conten- 
tion that Germany will not be able to 
meet her reparations obligations. A 
great part of the decrease in imports may 
be due to the depression in Germany, 
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which has reduced the purchases consid- 
erably. Much more potent probably are 
the strenuous efforts which the govern- 
ment is making to stimulate export trade. 
The budget provided for the German 
Foreign Office for the fiscal year begin- 
ning April 1, 1296, is 58,670,000 marks, 
a 20 per cent. increase over the 48,743,- 
000 marks provided last year. This is 
concurrent with a reduction of the pass- 
port and visa fees, and therefore involves 
a direct drain upon the treasury. Special 
rates for goods to be exported are made 
by the railways, and the formation of 
trusts is encouraged. Then there is the 
300,000,000 mark fund set aside for the 
guarantee of a certain share of the risks 
assumed by German manufacturers and 
exporters in trading with Russia, which 
a recent newspaper dispatch says is now 
being used. All these factors materially 
help German export trade. 


REVENUES EXCEEDING ESTIMATES 


In spite of an actual realization of 
7,178,271,705 marks in revenue for the 
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fiscal year ended March 31, 1926, com- 
pared to the 6,770,500,000 estimated in 
the budget, the German accounts showed 
a deficit of about 462,000,000 marks, ex- 
penditures totalling 7,641,002,096. It is 
said that this deficit is not an actual 
deficit but is caused by items included in 
expenditure which were carried over 
from the previous year. It seems evident 
that the estimates of the revenues must 
have been a conservative one, to be ex- 
ceeded in spite of the severe crisis in 
Germany last year. 


A PLAN TO EXTINGUISH DEBTS BETWEEN 
NATIONS 


The New York Times came out on 
April 28 with a three-column headline 
“World Bankers Draft Colossal Scheme 
to Pay Off All Debts Between Nations 
by Private Sale of Dawes Plan Bonds,” 
under which Edwin L. James, one of the 
Times’ European correspondents stated 
that the proposal is to sell in the open 
market the 11,000,000,000 gold marks 





of bonds against German railways and 
to sell in the same manner the 5,000,000,- 
000 marks of mortgages issued against 
German industrial plants. At the pres- 
ent time, these securities are pledged with 
the Agent General for Reparations as 
security for the payments. Mr. James 
estimated that these securities are worth 
$3,750,000,000, and that they could be 
sold for $3,000,000,000 or more, if they 
were made completely tax exempt in 
every country. The cash would be turned 
over to the Allies as reparation payments, 
and the Allies in turn would pay their 
debts to the United States in cash at 
their present value, which Mr. James 
says would hardly amount to more than 
$3,000,000,000. 

Thus, says Mr. James “all reparations 
arrangements would be wiped out and 
all plans for payments to America over 
sixty-two years by Britain, France, Italy 
and other continental nations could be 
torn up since they would all be settled.” 

The project as described ignores a 
number of important facts. In the first 
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place, the Germans would probably ob- 
ject to having the bonds of their railways 
and industrials held by foreigners. It 
is not a part of the Dawes Plan to give 
foreign nations any control of property 
in Germany so long as the reparations 
obligations are met. These bonds are set 
up, partly as a measure of security, and 
partly to make the railways and indus- 
tries of Germany pay their share of 
reparations. 

Again, Mr. James’ estimates are very 
liberal. According to the latest com- 
pilation, the present value of the debts 
of foreign nations due to the United 
States is nearer to $6,000,000,000 than 
$3,000,000,000. No calculation is made 
to show that the reparations are paid to 
the countries involved in proper propor- 
tion to enable them to transmit the 
amount to the United States in payment 
of the debt. 

The bonds referred to, issued under 
the Dawes Plan, are 5 per cent. bonds. 
With the average yield of foreign bonds 
in the United States (where capital is 
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probably cheaper than anywhere else in 
the world) at about 7 per cent., it is 
obvious to any bond man that there 
would have to be a considerable discount 
on the bonds to sell them—especially 
since the quantity is so large. This is 
leaving out of consideration entirely the 
underwriters’ charge for marketing the 
bonds. 

Even if these difficulties could be over- 
come, it is doubtful if the plan would be 
wise. It would involve the transfer of 
the reparations obligations from govern- 
ments to individuals, with a consequent 
difficulty to the collectors, if the debtor 
takes it into his mind that he does not 
want to pay. Individuals in the United 
States would have a hard time collecting 
from German industries which refused to 
pay, or were unable to pay. It would 
make citizens of the United States or of 
whatever country bought the bonds ac- 
cept a very inferior risk. At the present 
time, the United States has the obliga- 
tions of Great Britain, Italy, France, and 
other nations. Under this plan the bond- 
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holders would not have the obligations 
of any nation, but instead the obligations 
of certain railways or industries within 
Germany; and it is a well known fact 
that government bonds are usually su- 
perior to railroad or industrial bonds. 
And most citizens of the United States 
would prefer bonds of Great Britain or 
France to bonds of Germany. This 
scheme is probably a “trial balloon” of 
some or several of the European coun- 
tries, to see how the ‘United States will 
receive such a plan. If it were accepted 
it would relieve them of their war debts. 
That is a thing much to be desired, if it 
can be done without impairing the se- 
curity of the debts due to the United 
States. But plainly the security is im- 
paired by this scheme. 

The announcement was not greeted 
with much interest in this country. One 
financier, quoted in the Times, settled 
the matter quite briefly. “There is 
nothing intrinsically wrong with the new 
proposal, but I can see no chance of its 
adoption, and I have heard no discussion 
of such a plan in the banking world. The 
plan undoubtedly was conceived by 
worthy people and contains worthy 
words. But more than words are needed 
to settle these problems.” It will be a 
surprise if anything further is heard of it. 


FRENCH DEBT FUNDED AT LAST 


After many rumors from France that 
her representatives for debt funding 
were to insist upon the linking of the 
French debt with the German repara- 


tions, and various other unacceptable 
specifications, an unconditional agree- 
ment was finally reached on April 29 
for the payment of $6,847,674,104 over 
a period of sixty-two years. This con- 
stitutes payment of principal and interest 
on the debt, which on April 15 amount- 
ed to $4,337,000,000, and is equivalent 
to about a 50 per cent. cancelation of 
the debt, calculating normal interest at 
44% per cent. It is about $625,000,000 
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more than the $6,220,000,000 which M. 
Caillaux offered last fall. 

No interest is to be paid for the first 
five years. From 1931 to 1940, inclusive, 
the rate is to be 1 per cent.; from 1941 
to 1950, 2 per cent.; from 1951 to 1958, 
24 per cent.; from 1959 to 1965, 3 per 
cent.; and from 1966 to 1987, 3 per 
cent. Averaged, the rate of interest is 
about 1.58 per cent. The schedule of 
payments follows: 


DEE saeeenwks du ses ew ane ntew $30,000,000 
REET kbs wswe ede dedeveanekes 30,000,000 
Sea eee ee er ree 32,500,000 
rrr errr ere Te ee Le 32,500,000 
Pe 6ckhi mined aneesreasen 35,000,000 
Dn g2cecene + Otek ede Oh 40,000,000 
Se ac awwe beeen ween Reece 50,000,000 
 ) Perrer rrr rr errr Te 60,000,000 
Pe  wtatdeek ed dew k@eaee ewer 75,000,000 
ee Channa nee e 6 eee ee eee 80,000,000 
rrr rT er re cet 90,000,000 
BEE ced tks Ge ae eae ae 100,000,000 
BE, a oe cae aera ee aan 105,000,000 
EE. <cileisdiw pisie'e Race eo ues eR 110,000,000 
rary ete tor er ree 115,000,000 
BEE, iid cease eae kee 120,000,000 
TOSTBG MCIBIVE 4.606.660.0000 125,000,000 
DT Se heN Kat EHKSE KOS SRS 117,674,104 
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The settlement differs from the offer 
made by M. Caillaux in the same manner 
as the American settlement of the Italian 
debt differed from that of Great Britain 
with Italy; i. e., the payments are con- 
siderably smaller in the first ten or fifteen 
years, and considerably larger thereafter, 
thus compensation being made for wait- 
ing for payment. 

There was no reference in the settle- 
ment to any abatement of payments in 
case of non-payment of reparations by 
Germany, and for this reason the agree- 
ment was immediately subject to severe 
criticism by the French newspapers. 
Some of them immediately and vigorous 
ly recommended that the French Par- 
liament reject the proposed settlement, 
and but few looked on it with any favor 
at all. Only one strongly advocated the 
settlement. 

While there was no such unanimity of 
opinion against the settlement in the 
United States, there bids fair to be con- 
siderable opposition to its ratification. 
Senators Reed and Borah immediately 
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attacked it as a violation of the authority 
by the debt funding commission in that 
it amounted to a virtual cancelation of 
a good part of the debt. The law creat- 
ing the debt funding commission specific- 
ally forbids the commission to cancel any 
part of the debts due to the United 
States. 


FRANC STILL FALLS 


Evidently the financial world does not 
regard the settlement as very favorable 
to France, even as favorable as had been 
expected, for on the day the debt settle- 
ment was signed the franc declined to 
3.2714 cents, the lowest point in its his- 
tory up to that time, and later declined 
to below 3 cents. 

The passing of the budget on the same 
day the debt agrement was signed had no 
more effect in maintaining the franc. 
The budget, as completed totals 37,500,- 
000,000 francs, the largest in French his- 


tory, and provides a surplus of about 
160,000,000 francs. The passage of the 
budget has been the most difficult prob- 
lem the cabinet of France had to contend 
with, and has caused the downfall of 
five Finance Ministers, but it came too 
late to accomplish the desideratum—the 
stabilization of the franc. 

The franc kept sliding as the French 
legislative bodies refused, time after 
time, to agree on any method for levying 
sufficient taxes to anywhere near balance 
the budget, finally reducing the external 
purchasing power of the franc so that 
though imports in March, 1926, were 
only 394,600 metric tons as against 394,- 
700 metric tons in March, 1925, the cost 
of those imports, in francs was 5,095,- 
000,000 francs in 1926 instead of 3,318,- 
000,000 francs as in 1925. Thus, though 
in tons the trade position has improved 
from last year, when an export balance 
was shown, in terms of money, the bal- 
ance for March was an import balance, 
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though the lowest in six months—125,- 
000,000 francs. The figures for the first 
quarter of the year, as compared with 
1925 were as follows: 
FOREIGN TRADE OF FRANCE 
(In millions of francs) 
1926 
Imports 
January 4,483 
February 5,245 
March 5,095 


1925 


Exports Imports Exports 
3,868 
4,409 


4,960 


Totals 14,823 13,237 

It is a curious thing that while the 
external value of the franc has been de- 
clining, in France the franc, as measured 
in purchasing power (the index number) 
has shown a slight increase. The index 
number declined from 649 in February 
to 645 in March. Prices have held fairly 
stable in France since December, when 
the index figure stood at 646. In Jan 
uary it rose to 647; in February to 649, 
and then March showed the decline re- 
ferred to above. 
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WORLD WIDE DECLINE OF PRICES 


This seems to be a part of the general 
decline of prices all over the world, 
which began last year. It is causing no 
little comment among economists. The 
high point in Great Britain was reached 
in July, since which time the index 
figure has declined from 158 to 148.4. 
In the United States the decline began in 
August, 1925, and, though interrupted 
by an autumn rise of prices, the index 
now stands at 142.3, as against 154.6 in 
July, 1925. In Italy, the index declined 
from 730.7 in August, 1925, to 693.4 in 
March, 1926; in Switzerland from 159 
to 151; in Germany from 1445 to 1375: 
in Sweden from 160 to 148; in Norway 
from 260 to 211; in Denmark from 234 
in January, 1925, to 141 in March, 1926: 
and in Holland from 160 in January, 
1925, to 149 in February, 1926. 

India, China, and Canada are excep- 
tions to this general trend, all of them 
showing rising or stable prices. The de- 
flation policy pursued by the Scandina- 
vian countries explains the decline of 
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prices there; the return to the gold stand- 
ard (which naturally involved some de- 
flation) is the cause in Great Britain, 
but no explanation has been found for 
the decline in the United States and Hol- 
land, which countries are well settled on 
the gold basis and have been enjoying 
good business. One thing is quite evi- 
dent; the world is so linked up economic- 
ally that a decline in prices in several 
countries of the world inevitably affects 
other countries. 

FUND 


THE “SAVE THE FRANC” 


The French budget for this year shows 
plainly France’s real fiscal problem—her 
internal debt. Fifty-eight and a half per 
cent. of the expenditures in the budget 
for 1926 must be used for debt serv- 
ice, and this includes no provision for 
the reduction of the floating debt. In 
1913, only 27 per cent. of the budget 
was devoted to debt service. Some means 
must be found to reduce this burden if 
the nation is to make any progress finan- 
cially. The authors of “The French 
Debt Problem” after considering this, 
came to the conclusion that the only solu- 
tion is to scale the interest on the debt- 
level it all to a flat rate of 2 per cent. 
This is naturally distasteful to any na- 
tion. France may feel (and show that 
she feels) that the United States should 
cancel her war debt, but she will not ask 
for cancellation, or refuse to pay. 
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Similarly, though her internal debt bur- 
den is a crushing one, she hates to escape 
by the avenue of repudiation, which is 
what a scaling of interest payments 
would amount to. 

One method that has been suggested, 
and grasped at as the proverbial drown- 
ing man grasps a straw, is to establish 
a fund to which public spirited 
French citizens can contribute sums of 
money or bonds for cancellation. It 
began when the citizens of one French 
town got together and held a public 
burning of their holdings of French 
bonds; and was made more systematic 
when the Ministry of Finance opened 
a special department to take care of such 
contributions. The President of the Re- 
public and practically all the national 
figures in France have made contribu- 
tions to the fund, the contributions from 
the public ranging from the 1,000,000 
francs given by Sir Basil Zaharoff, to a 
35 franc bit from “M. Toumy Abd-el- 
Kader.” No figures are available as to 
the total amount collected in the fund 
‘« date. It is something new in financial 
measures, and is a very happy solution, 
if 1t dows not fade from the mind of the 
public as soon as th present crisis is past. 


BUSINESS IN FRANCE AND ITALY 
STILL GOOD 


The figures for iron and steel produc- 
tion in France in March established an- 
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other high record. The iron output was 
772,000 tons, compared with 706,000 
tons in February and 763,000 tons in 
January, the previous high. Seven hun- 
dred twenty five thousand tons of 
steel were produced in March, 630,000 
tons in February, and 661,000 tons in 
January. The previous high point in pro- 
duction of steel was reached last October, 
with 668,000 tons. 

Trade in other lines is still active in 
France, although the textile industry is 
feeling the effects of exchange instability 
and is reluctant to quote for late summer 
delivery. Agricultural conditions are 
unusually favorable. 


IMPROVEMENT IN SOUTH AMERICAN 
BUSINESS SLIGHT 


Little change can be reported in the 
depression which covers practicaliy all 
of South America. The surplus of im- 
ports, on which the depression is blamed, 
still continues. Large stocks of goods 
are reported, which must be worked off 
before business has a chance of reviving. 
Commercial failures continue heavy, and 
credit is being granted very cautiously. 
Automobile trade has been hard hit, 
largely, it is believed, because of over 
extension of sales on the instalment plan. 
American automobile dealers may take 
warning from this. 

Building activity is good, and it is 
practically the only trade in which con- 
ditions are good. The very dullness in 
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other lines of trade is working as a cor- 
rective, for already imports are being 
curtailed. There are some signs of 
slight improvement in manufacturing 
production in Peru, and in Uruguay. 

There has been a rush of South Amer- 
ican loans to the New York market, 
Argentina floating a $20,000,000 loan, 
and Uruguay a $30,000,000 loan. Chile 
is reported to be making plans to develop 
the steel industry through a private cor- 
poration with government support. The 
Engineers’ Corporation, a subsidiary of 
J. G. White Engineering Corporation, 
which has made a study of the possibili- 
ties, reports that the project is sound in 
every way and is assured of success. 
There is already a good market in Chile 
for steel products. Electric powwer can 
be developed at low cost to manufacture 
the steel products for this market, which 
is now served by imports. 


VENEZUELA AN EXCEPTION 


An exception must be made to the 
general depression, for in Venezuela 
business has been good, and continues to 
be fair. The consul there reports, how 
ever, that merchants are in good condi- 
tion but are extending too much credit. 
The big item which has kept conditions 
in Venezuela good during this depres- 
sion period is the extensive program of 
public works which the country has em- 
barked on. In spite of this program, Presi- 
dent Gomez reported at the opening of 
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Congress on April 28, that there was a 
surplus of $15,000,000 in the treasury, a 
foreign debt of only $10,000,000, and 
an internal debt of $7,000,000. If busi- 
ness can be kept conservative (which 
will be difficult according to the picture 
drawn by the consul in Venezuela) there 
is no reason for that country to suffer 
any depression just now. 


GUATEMALA’S NEW BANKING LAW 


A new banking law has been passed 
in Guatemala regulating all banking 
institutions, including the Central Bank 
of Guatemala and other banks of issue, 
mortgage and agricultural banks, and the 
conduct of foreign banks. Foreign banks, 
according to the law, are companies or- 
ganized outside of the territory of the 
Republic of Guatemala. They may con- 
tinue to transact business, after the pas- 
sage of the law only if they obtain a 
license to do so from the Executive 
Power. The application for license 
must be accompanied by: 

1. A copy of the articles of association 
of the bank. 

2. A certificate proving that the bank 
is doing a banking business in its own 
country. 

3. A copy of the bank’s latest balance 
sheet. 

4. A proof of the capital which is as- 
signed to the branch operating in Ven- 
ezuela. 

5. A copy of the power of attorney 
authorizing the Venezuelan representa- 
tive to transact business for the bank. 

The business to be carried on by the 
bank is governed by the license issued to 
it by the Executive Power, which in most 
cases will continue the powers which the 
bank had before the passage of the law. 
The new Monetary and Banking Depart- 
ment of the Ministry of Finance will 
inspect the banks regularly, see that they 
publish monthly statements, and general- 
ly exercise the regulatory power over 
them exercised by the office of the Comp- 
troller of the Currency in the United 
States. 
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Some Press Opinions 


“In the hands of Mr. W. F. Spalding 
the preparation of this standard work, 
with the thoroughness to be expected 
from this author, has naturally neces- 
sitated the re-writing of much of the 
book, which is now up to date in every 
respect.’’—‘‘Morning Post,” December 28, 
1925. 


“Will be welcomed by all those whose 
business requires exact information re- 
garding the money units of civilized 
countries. In the new edition Mr. 
Spalding has had to include countries 
never dreamt of before the War.”— 
“Daily Telegraph,” December 19, 1925. 
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INTERNATIONAL 


Te twenty-seventh aggregate bal- 
ance sheet of the Commonwealth 
Bank of Australia, Sydney, N. S. 
W., as of December 31, 1925, shows 
current deposits (with accrued interest 
and rebate) of £31,463,836, savings de- 
posits (including accrued interest) of 
£43,875,693, bills discounted, loans and 
advances to customers, etc., of £10,098,- 
071, and total resources of £139,380,432. 

Net profits for the half-year ended 
December 31, 1925, were £976,335, 
which amount has been disposed of as 
follows: 


£ 

Te ee TD 6 os on cneeeawae aes 125,704 
To national debt sinking fund ...... 125,704 
To rural credits department reserve 

UNE bean desnseatsaunw ges Raa 18 
To rural credits department develop- 

CRC TOI 6.0ie 905-00 060 sew ewes 18 
To commonwealth treasury (being 

portion of profits of the note issue 

oe ee ee 598,699 
To rural credits department capital 

account (being portion of profits of 

the note issue department) ...... 126,190 


THE half-yearly statement of the Punjab 
National Bank, Limited, Lahore, India, 
for the period ending December 31, 
1925, showed total profits, after meeting 
all ordinary normal expenditures of 
Rs. 4,85,788. Adding to this the 
Rs. 51,226 brought forward from the 
previous half-year, the total sum avail- 
able for appropriation amounts to 
Rs. 5,37,015. This amount has been 
disposed of as follows: 


Rs. 
To final dividend at the rate of 15 
per cent. per annum, free of in- 
Se ee ee ee ee eee 2,28,225 
To final provision for income tax for 
SOE Sasubdnnesdetoaeesne® 44,039 
To contingent or reserve fund No. 
i secs kc oho herve se ah ae 1,92,158 
To bonus for members of the staff.. 16,000 
Carried forward to next account .... 56,59] 


Banco de Descuento, Guayaquil, Ecua- 
dor has published an interesting “dollar 
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exchange chart” showing in graphic form 
the fluctuations of Ecuador foreign ex- 
change for the last three years. The 
bank also publishes booklets on ‘Exports 
to Ecuador” and “Why not securities 
from Ecuador?” as well as a provincial 
atlas and a full size map of Ecuador, 
any of which will be sent free upon re- 
quest. 


THE April issue of THE BANKERS 
MaGaZINE contained an article “Canada 
Can Resume Gold Payments” which was 
incorrectly attributed to Donald M. 
Martin. The article was written by and 
should have been credited to Donald M. 
Marvin, economist of the Royal Bank 
of Canada, Montreal. 


THE Bank of Montreal, Montreal, Can- 
ada, now publishes a monthly summary 
of business conditions similar to the 
monthly letters issued by so many banks. 


AN Italian-American group has pur- 
chased from the Banca Nazionale di 
Credito, Milan, Italy, a controlling in- 
terest in the Italian Discount and Trust 
Company, New York. The Italian Dis- 
count and Trust Company was organized 
in 1909, and its main ofhce is at Broad- 
way and Walker street, New York. The 
bank has branches in Harlem and the 
Bronx. Capital and surplus exceed $1,- 
600,000, and total deposits are over 
$12,000,000. 

The announcement of the purchase 
said that the Italian Discount and Trust 
Company and the Banca Nazionale di 
Credito have entered into a contract 
for the continuance of business with each 
other for a long period of years. Thus 
the Italian business of the bank will be 
continued, but in the future more atten- 
tion will be given to the development of 
purely American business. 
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MENDELSSOHN and Company, bankers 
of Berlin, Germany, have resumed the 
serving of breakfast to their employes. 
For a good many years before the war, 
a breakfast was served to the bank em- 
ployes, but this had to be given up dur- 
ing the second year of the war, due to 
the scarcity of food. Instead, the bank 
paid the employes extra “breakfast 
money.” Recently it was announced 
that the breakfast money will continue w 
be a part of the employes’ salary, and in 
addition the custom of serving a whole- 
some breakfast at 9 o'clock in the morn- 
ing will be resumed. 


THE United States World War Debt 
Funding Commission has almost com- 
pleted its work. Agreements have been 
reached with Great Britain, Italy, Fin- 
land, Hungary, Lithuania, Poland, Bel- 
gium, Czechoslovakia, Estonia, Latvia, 
France, Jugo-Slavia, and Rumania. Only 
the Greek and the Russian debts remain 
unfunded. The agreements so far 
signed will bring to the United States 
Treasury $7,389,914,000, with varying 
amounts of interest, over a period of 
sixty-two years. 


THe Australian Bank of Commerce 
Limited, Sydney, N. S. W., has recently 
put out a very interesting folder on trade 
with Australia, which contains, among 
other matter, maps showing the principal 
travel routes to and from Australia, the 
City of Sydney, and its suburbs, as well 
as a harbor map of Sydney’s harbor, Port 
Jackson. Statistical information concern- 
ing imports, exports, population, and 
other information concerning the Com- 
monwealth of Australia, are also in- 


cluded. 


Case R. Howard, New York agent of 
Canadian Bank of Commerce, Toronto, 
Ontario, says that the Calgary region 
in Canada is in the midst of a specula- 
tive oil boom. “Everybody in the coun- 
try is talking oil,” says Mr. Howard. 


“It looks as if the stage were set for an 
orgy of gambling if another well is 
brought in within the Turner Valley dis- 
trict.” The Imperial Oil Company, Ltd., 
the Canadian subsidiary of the Standard 
Oil Company of New Jersey, originally 
developed the Turner Valley district, so 
successfully that the field has lately been 
invaded by all sorts of wildcat drillers. 


ErNEsT G. Humphreys and Daniel B. 
Grant have been appointed joint mana- 
gers of the Guaranty Trust Company in 
its London office. 

John A. Griswold and H. Michoud 
have been appointed joint managers of 
the same company in its Paris office. 


LorD Elphinstone, governor of the Bank 
of Scotland, Edinburgh, Scotland, re- 
viewing business conditions in his annual 
address on April 6, 1926, said that “in- 
dustrial conditions, which a year ago 
were far from satisfactory, have not im- 
proved, and today the outlook cannot be 
regarded too hopefully. The coal com- 
mission’s report has, on the whole, been 
well received, but the practical solution 
of the problem will require forebearance 
and concessions from all parties closely 
connected with the trade. With our 
main industries under a cloud, it is clear 
that the nation cannot regain prosperity 
until we have a much fuller co-operation 
of employers and employes with the as- 
surance that the interests of both, as well 
as those of consumers, will be best served 
by the maximum of production with the 
minimum of cost. This need not involve 
as some think, any reduction of real 
wages: on the contrary, there is no reason 
why we should not have full employment 
with a higher standard of living through- 
out the community.” 


IT is again proposed in the British House 
of Commons to nationalize the Bank of 
England, but the bill receives little atten- 
tion—just what it deserves. 




















ORIGINAL CHARTER 1828 


A Leading New England Bank 


We endeavor constantly to imbue further our every 
transaction with the traditional cordiality which has 
existed so strongly between this bank and its corre- 
spondents and clients for nearly a century. 


Corporations, executives, and individuals must have a 
dependable banking connection for their domestic and 
foreign business. The Atlantic National Bank of 
Boston goes one step further and incorporates into 
the whole the true spirit of banking service. 


Total Resources Over $125,000,000 


THE 


ATLANTIC NATIONAL BANK 


OF BOSTON 
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HOW BANKS ARE ADVERTISING * 


N keeping with the grow- 
ing trend toward present- 
ing the services of a trust 

department through graphic 
illustration of some every day 
happening, the Old Colony 
Trust Company of Boston 
has recently been planning 
its publicity primarily with 
that idea in mind. 

With this change in the 
theory of presentation has 
emerged an unusually at- 
tractive physical appearance 
which differs radically from 
the set-up generally used. 


ENGLAND'S LARGEST TAY 


“TI must make sure .... 


An efforg- has been made 
obtain “#4... distinctive _ style 
through employing a dis 
tinctive “layout, border and 
signatuié,,.. The illustrations 
used are-selected to tie-up di- 
rectly with the point or 
points ‘made in the copy 
itself. 

The reduced reproduction 
of the two large advertise- 
ments on this page shows 
typical examples of the new 
campaign. In each a par- 
ticular problem of some one 
group of readers has been 


st comPpanrt 


” 


shown. The first engjea vor 
has been to gain attention 
and interest; the next to sell 
the thought that such situa- 
tions can be handled by the 
trust department of the i 
stitution; and the last to have 
the prospect request the 
booklet, “Concerning Trusts 
and Wills.” This publica- 
tion describes the trust de- 
partment’s services and gives 
definite information about 
the proper conservation of 
estates and the creation of 
trusts. 


Havel provided the proper safeguards for my family’s future! | 
often wonder if my estate will be administered arid cared for as | have 
planned. What about those sudden contingencies that frequently 
arise—will they be settled as 1 would have them? It took me years 
of hard work and self-denial to build my estate, and by the terms 
of my will] have disposed of it rightly . . . . but after that—what? | 
wouldn't want it to be wasted in a few years through my own failure 
to provide properly for its conservation. Is there something that | 
can do to give it greater protection? . . . . | must make sure.” 
rare 


man in this position 1s apt to be troubled by such thoughts Per 


“Interrupted Again... .” 


As important business conference ingerrupted by Mrs. Carter 
to see you again, Sir,” .. . . a friend’s widow worried over some de- 
tail of the estate her husband left in his care. 


Few business men of today can spare the time necessary for a careful 
administration of an estate, or assume the duties that are more prop 
erly chose of an experienced specialist. Could you, in all fairness. 
expect this service of your friend, thereby leaving to him and your 
heirs the many awkward situations that in all probability will develon 
from such an arrangement? 








ou are worned about your family’s future. There is no better way to muke str 
than by naming a permanent and expencnced company as executor and trustec ee sian “ais 
ust Department of the Old Colany Trust Company, as executor and frustee 

wrences. The personal equatic 

end iy fice ane never 


rust eget de Old Colony Trust Company has helped 
7 personal equation enters largely 


and its offwers are sheers m lad 
planning of your will and the na 


TRUST DEPARTMENT 


OLD COLONY 
Trust CoMPANY 


17 COURT STREET, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


TRUST DEPARTMENT 


OLD COLONY 


Trust COMPANY 


17 COURT STREET, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


a8 BOTASTON srmeer 





TeMrie riace” o7 sUmMen sreeer 





Two newspaper advertisements, reduced from four columns wide, of a new campaign being 
run by the Old Colony Trust Company of Boston. This campaign, presenting trust service 
through graphic illustration of some every day happenings, is described in the accompanying 
article. 
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A new trust booklet published by the National City Bank 
of New York, containing a number of novel and unusual 
features among which is a thumb index which enables 
the reader to turn instantly to the page affecting his own 
case. The booklet is further described in the accompany- 


ing columns. 


The advertisements, as 
shown, reduced from four 
columns wide, are run al- 
ternately with smaller ones 
of two column width. The 
latter are also intended to in- 
terest prospects through tell- 
ing things about themselves. 
Typical headings are “A 
Woman's Inheritance — if 
not properly safeguarded” 
and “The Family Lawyer- 
is often appointed co-execu- 
tor and co-trustee.” The 
campaign has been planned 
to effect a regular appearance 
in selected newspapers of a 


combination of these large to 
small advertisements. 

Prospects are being sys- 
tematically followed-up by 
direct mail and _ personal 
solicitation. 


THE trust department of the 
National City Bank of New 
York has recently made an 
important contribution to 
trust publicity through the 
publication of a novel book- 
let entitled “If you leave no 
Will—What then?” The 
booklet, which gives very 
complete information as to 


what happens to estates in 
cases where no will is left, 
contains a number of in- 
teresting and unusual fea- 
tures, among them a thumb 
index which enables the 
reader to turn instantly to 
the pages which apply to his 
own particular situation. 
Across the top of the first 
two pages of the booklet 
(as shown in the accompany- 
ing picture) is the inscription 
“If you have no will and 
leave—at the end of which 
a red arrow points to the tabs 
of the thumb index on which 
are various classifications such 
as: “A wife and descend- 
ents;’ “A wife but no des 
cendents;” “A husband but 
no descendents;” etc. The 
booklet when opened at any 
one of the various classifica- 
tions present a double page 
spread explaining in concise 
form exactly what disposition 
will be made of an estate, 
coming under the classifica- 
tion to which reference is 
made, where no will is left. 
The booklet includes a num- 
ber of comprehensive charts, 
and suggestions as to the 
making of a will. It is the 
first of a series of six pieces 
of direct mail material which 
the trust department of the 
National City is publishing 
for distribution to a carefully 
selected list of prospects. 


THE selection of the program 
committee for the forthcom- 
ing convention of the Finan- 
cial Advertisers’ Association 
in Detroit, Mich., September 
20-23, has been announced 
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by Carroll Ragan, president 
of the association and adver- 
tising manager of the United 
States Mortgage and Trust 
Company of New York, as 
follows: 

Clinton F. Berry, assistant 

vice-president Union Trust 
Company of Detroit, chair- 
man; H. G. Hodapp, Na- 
tional City Bank of New 
York; C. E. Bourne, advertis- 
ing manager Royal Bank of 
Canada, Montreal; Paul T. 
Bollinger of Harris, Small & 
Company, Detroit; Ernest L. 
Colegrove, assistant trust of- 
ficer Guaranty Trust Com- 
pany of New York, chair- 
man trust departmental; F. 
W. Ellsworth vice-president 
Hibernia Bank and Trust 
Company of New Orleans, 
chairman savings departmen- 
tal; and C. H. Handerson, 
manager publicity depart- 
ment Union Trust Company 
of Cleveland, chairman com- 
mercial departmental. 
“Our Agency Service” is the 
title of a booklet published 
by the State Street Trust 
Company of Boston, Mass., 
outlining the various serv- 
ices relating to investments, 
property, etc., which the 
bank performs for its clients 
through what it calls its 
“agency service.” 

The State Street Trust 
lists, as some of the services 
which its agency service is 
prepared to perform, the fol- 


lowing: 
1. Receive on deposit 
stocks, bonds, mortages, 


liens, leases, etc., subject at 
all times to the owner's 
order. 





INETEEN TWENTY-FIVE with is succenms 
and ws wornes has on che whole evened 
ocr to mem lonea bet ewpecialiy to the bank 
Our depes.c. taben trom Clearing House statewrnrs. 

fr now $62,000,000 
In 1990 they were $47,000,000 
le 1915 they were $32,000,000 
Le 1910 they were $20,000,000 


Daily average amount of loans and i 
vesrment on hooks during the year — $ $3,900,000 





This Advertisement is About 
the Corn Exchange Bank 
—a Philadelphia Institution 


‘Tots! loans made for year, tame and de- uly @ 2 consamoous body of pov yea ry 
= ceceeseve, IASON pen 
aaa po Ee yk Te 
é hr 20.000 
ay d@unng the year trom dowbrtul am 
arene fe: yea afer all jones expense me fo 
and axes re pad 900,000 pn 
CORN EXCHANGE 
NATIONAL BANK 
Chestnut at 2d St. PHILADELPHIA 1510-12 Chestnat St. 


Le addition, we have ducount pad wa and 

not yet credited re earnings $257,000 
Also. reserve tor tas scrownis 21,000 
—more than sufbcent vw pay all 1926 tawes, Federal, Seave 
and Cm 

The © + commeras! bank carrying tew bonds Our 

account w carried at lem than preweat marker salar 
nd could be wold at 2 prof: 
Real Estae Value and Fixtures 
Bank a: Chestnut and Second Stree, cared ot 
54,000. 


[ 


Le 
Bank a 1510-1512 Chesenut Street, carned a $1 
$67 000, al allowable depreciation tor borh charend off 
annually 
Capital, Surplus and Proes 
‘The capital sock of the bank seeee $2,200.00 
Surplus and profien, clase of 1925 $6.50 000 
In 1920 Capinal was $2,000,000; Surplus 
and Profir'. : . 4671.00 
In 1915 Capeeal was $1,000,000; Surplee 
and Profit... $2,146,000 


Le 1910 Capial was $1,000,000; Surplus 
and Prom $1,532.00 


in 1909 Capieal was $500,000. A 1 buying 
one share 1909 paid $310 In May, 1909, he 
ceived the ght to subscribe for ome additional share ot 
$100 In 1919 be recewed another nght to subscribe vor 
reo shares at $200 cach A coral cost tor tour shares of 
$810 Market value of these same four shares of sock 
at last sale was $2500 Devidend pad © the mrantior 
$874 Drvdends pad wn 1925 were 24% 

Any bane 








This Philadelphia bank, in a newspaper advertisement, 
presents a very comprehensive picture of its activities 
and its resources in a compact, easily understandable and 
very informative story, over the signature of its president. 


2. Collect coupons, in- 
terest, dividends, etc., and 
remit, disburse, or reinvest as 
the owner may direct. 

3. Collect the principal 
of matured investments, cred- 
iting, disbursing, remitting or 
reinvesting as the owner may 
direct. 

4. Endeavor to notify the 
owner of called bonds, con- 
version rights or subscrip- 
tion privileges, thus prevent- 
ing loss of interest and often 
possible profit. 


5. Endeavor to notify the 
owner of receiverships, com- 
mittees, reorganizations, and 
like matters which concern 
curity holders. 

6. Buy, sell, hold, transfer 
or deliver securities on writ- 
ten or telegraphic order. 

7. On request, advise con- 
cerning present holdings or 
contemplated investments; 
and in all 
financial matters. 


investment or 


8. On instruction, attend 
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a door was taken into court 


Ji may have been a infle upsetting to the dignity of the 
court when the door was comed in wery presence 
of His Honor, Judge of the Probate Court. For a man, 
dersed by his louver that a will is legal whether 
niten on paper. parchment or wood, chose wood. He 
toed his will on his door! 
There wasnothing todo but tohave the door unserewea 
from its hinges and brought into court for probate.* 


> OME men do queer things about leaving their estates 
«) Freak provisions are more frequent than most people 
might smagine. 

But the queerest fact about wills, we believe, ss that 
many men, otherwise sound in their judgment, fail to 
take the simple, necessary, inexpensive steps that will 
sateguard after death whatever wealth they have acquired 
They either make no will at all, so that the state comes 
n and often turns plans topsy turvy, or else they omit 
the precautions which keep an estate from dwindling 

That is why the-average estate, seven years after the 
lemise of its creator, vanishes into thin air by way of the 
unwise mvestment and speculation route—or throug! 
lack of business experience and ability, or even through 
dishonesty 

We call these plain facts 10 your attention because 
there are many men who are glad to act once the facts 
are explained. A Seaboard Trust opens a line of actior 
for you. It offers real protection for your family —lasting 
protection. It can be made to operate during your liir 
or after your death, of both. It may be revocable or irrev- 
ocable. You can thus be enabled to provide for the 
distribution of the income and principal of your estate 
with the same ability and foresight which you displaved 
~ wn building it 
If your dependent daughter 1s The Seaboard has published a Guide-Chart and Booklet 
cota to marry —whet then sluch sumplifies the entire subject of estate protection. All 

night force the fundamental, workable principles, which we gecom 
on mend for safe-guarding money during life and after deat! 
have been grouped and simplified into 7 practical plan 








THIS reas Bookier 
Chart suggest p’ 
swers to the following * 








re This Guide-Chart represents an analysis of thousand 

ae of cases. [t can hardly fail to suggest an advantageou 

pape por hg a arrangement of your affairs. You can readily secure a 
oon copy by communicating with any of our offives 


TRUST DEPARTMENT 


THE SEABOARD NATIONAL BANK 
oF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
Broad and Beaver Streets 


115 Broadway 24 East 45th Sereet 























The human interest value of the unusual is capitalized in 
the illustration and copy of this trust advertisement 
which features an incident in which a door, with a will 
carved on it, was brought into court for probate. 





to all transfers of stocks or 
registered bonds. 

9. Pay instalments on sub- 
scriptions to new issues of 
stocks or bonds. 

10. Attend to collection of 
rents, inspection, repairs, in- 
surance, tax-payments, rent- 
ing or sale in connection with 
real estate. 


11. Keep in safety insur- 
ance policies, wills and valu- 
able documents, and on in- 
struction pay premiums on 
insurance, taxes, and any 
other specified items. 

12. Submit regular and de- 
tailed statements of all re- 


ceipts and disbursements. 


THE travel bureau of the 
Mellon National Bank of 
Pittsburgh, Pa., has recently 
published a well printed 
booklet entitled “Old World 
Travel,” with strikingly ef- 
fective illustrations in colors. 
The introductory copy of the 
booklet reads, in part: 

“An even busier year than 
1925 is anticipated by the 
transatlantic steamship com- 
panies this season. Bookings 
are being made now and all 
of the leading companies re- 
port large numbers of reser- 
vations for the summer 
months, not only on the more 
palatial liners but on the 
cabin ships as well. 

“Every effort is being made 
this year to attract patron- 
age from the educational and 
professional classes. Quar- 
ters in the third cabins on 
the fast liners are reserved 
particularly for such persons 
on the various eastward trips 
early in the summer and re- 
turning in the later weeks of 
the season. Those taking ad- 
vantage of the special rates 
for third cabin accommoda- 
tions may feel assured that 
their traveling companions 
will be congenial. 

“As agents for all leading 
steamship lines we can ar 
range passage—both outward 
and returning—on the most 
desirable lines. During the 
tourist season the steamers 
are usually fully booked 
months before sailing, hence 
the necessity of making ar 
rangements well in advance. 
Full particulars of the rates 
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and sailings will gladly be 
furnished on application. 

“If you are contemplating 
a trip abroad to any part of 
the world and are interested 
in our system of Inclusive 
Independent Travel we shall 
be glad to submit, without 
cost to yourself, an estimate 
of the expenses of such a trip 
based on your individual re- 
quirements. 

“In addition to the ar- 
rangements for individual 
travel we also are in position 
to make your arrangements 
for any of the well-known 
Cruises and Tours with Es 
cort—the acme of conven- 
ience and luxury in pleasure 
travel.” 


THE investment banking 
house of Halsey, Stuart & 
Co., has recently published 
an unusually comprehensive 
and well planned booklet en- 
titled “Looking Ahead Fi- 
nancially” which is well il- 
lustrated and which contains 
a number of very complete 
and easily understandable 
charts and tables showing the 
cumulative results of the in- 
vestment of specified monthly 
payments over definite peri- 
ods of time. The introduc- 
tion to the booklet reads: 

It is the purpose of this 
book to visualize the factor 
of age in the financial pat- 
tern of a lifetime. Vagueness 
of such a picture in the 
minds of many, is a common 
obstacle to  well-directed 
financial progress. Especially 
younger men, reaching the 
period of their best earning 








WHO’S WHO IN 
BANK ADVERTISING 











W. J. PARHAM, JR. 
Cashier Merchants Bank, Mobile, Ala. 


R. PARHAM has been with the Merchants Bank 

for over twenty of its twenty-five years of existence, 
and has seen the bank's resources grow from less than 
$1,000,000 to almost $14,000,000. The advertising of the 
Merchants is under his supervision, and a substantial part 
of his appropriation is used each year to advertise the Port 
of Mobile. This “Port” copy has attracted wide atten- 
tion, and gained much favorable comment for the bank’s 
advertising displays at the last two conventions of the 
Financial Advertisers’ Association, of which organization 
Mr. Parham is a member and an active supporter. He is 
director of advertising and publicity for the Chamber 
of Commerce of Mobile, and is active in the work of the 
American Institute of Banking in that city. He is a mem- 
ber of the Advertising Clubs of the World, the Community 
Advertisers’ Association, and is a group vice-president of 
the Alabama Bankers Association. 
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per account. The bank says 
that it feels confident, 
from the way in which the 
new accounts have grown 
since they were opened, that 
very few, if any, of the new 
depositors will fail to reach 
their objective by the end of 


The | 
7BASICS | 
_ Tell You What to Expect | 














] 
_— Unless your investment structure 99 
| 1 Allocation takes into account every one of the Seven 1 926. 
| 2 Duserbuiren “Basics” and employs them in their proper 
i pores proportion, you are not getting the in- 
| & Merteaiity | | come, the safety, the usefulness which you “ > " - 
—. should expect from your holdings. The DIVERSIFICATION and Vigi- 
3 Vague | | Seven Basics tell you what to expect... ” : : c . 
fies) ace eqghestien oace aeubmnvat af lance” is the title of an in 
your definite aims. P 
Whit are the Seven Basics? Mercly the boiled-down, teresting and well-printed 






tabulated, analyzed experience of thous. 
tors whose lists we have submitted to ra dit. Simply 
the practical, adaptable rules drawn from those studies, 
showing just how much weight should be attached to 
Marketabihty, how much to Allocation of holdings, how 
much to each of the Seven elements. 


booklet published by the in- 
vestment banking house of 
A. B. Leach @ Co. The copy 


Thirty-seven years of mar aging, thousands of sub- 


stantial investment accounts, from $25,000 and up,has 


enabled us to perfect methods by which the Seven Basics 








can be easily applied to insure sound and remunerative 
investing for you. If you suspect that you are not getting 
all you might get from your holdings, we will gladly 


furnish you the basis for a aaeh by ending you our 
booklet “Divepsirication ano Vic 


or write for your copy. 


| A. B. Leach x (a. Ine. 


62 Cedar Street, New York 


.” Telephone 











One of the first of a series of advertisements constituting 
part of a wide newspaper and direct mail campaign 
which is being run by a New York investment banking 


house 
power, need to realize their 
opportunities to built out of 
current income, an accumu- 
lation of property to provide 
permanent income. How as- 
suredly this may be done 
through having a financial 
objective and employing sys 
tematic investment to attain 
it, is outlined for individual 
application. 


THE Citizens Savings Bank 
of New York recently put on 
a newspaper campaign in 


twenty-two foreign language 
newspapers which resulted in 
its adding to 1ts books 2797 
new depositors, practically all 


of them foreigners, in six 
weeks’ time. The copy em- 
phasized not only the need 
for thrift, but the advantages 
and opportunities which are 
opened to the depositor 
through the medium of a 
savings account. As an added 
stimulus to the opening of 
accounts the bank offered to 
give $1 to each depositor 
who would agree to deposit 
regularly toward the definite 
objective of at least $50 by 
the end of the year. The 
cost of the entire campaign, 
exclusive of the $1 gifts, 
was less than $5000, making 
an actual cost of about $1.50 


in the booklet treats of the 
fundamental elements in in- 
vestment conservation, and is 
arranged in seven main divi- 
sions, under which are dis 
cussed the subjects of alloca- 
tion, distribution, maturities, 
marketability, dispersion, in- 
come flow and vigilance. A. 
B. Leach & Co. has also re- 
cently published a series of 
attractive six-page investment 
folders, printed in two colors. 
Among these folders are the 
following: “Two Heirs—who 
started equal,” “A Larger 
Income that Costs no More,” 
and “A Fortune—that was 
never collected.” 


“THE Art of Saving” is the 
title of a booklet published by 
the Fidelity Trust Company 
of Philadelphia. The book- 
let has a few introductory 
paragraphs, and the main 
portion of the copy is divided 
into three sections which are 
headed, respectively, “The 
Duty to Save,” “How to 
Save,” and “Where to Keep 
Savings.” 
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Bankers’ Magazine Advertising Sheet. 


Bank of British North America, 


LONDON. ° 
CAPITAL, £1,000,000 STERLING. 





INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER. 





Court of Directors—Henry Barnewall, Esq.; Thomas H. Brooking, Esq.; Sir 
Robt. Campbell, Bart.; Robt. Carter, Esq.; W. R. Chapman, Esq.; William 
Chapman, Esq.; James John Cummins, Esq.; James Dowie, Esq.; Oliver Farrer, 
Esq.; Alexander Gillespie, Esq.; Sir A. Pellet Green, R. N.; John Stewart, Esq. ; 
Secretary.—George D. B, Attwood, Esq. 


Inspector of Branches—Thomas Paton, Esq. Agents in New York.—Messrs. 
Richard Bell and Henry E. Ransom Branches of the B. B. N. A—Quebec, Mon- 
treal, Toronto, Kingston, Hamilton, Canada; Halifax, Nova Scotia; St. John, New 
Brunswick; St. John’s, Newfoundland. Agencies in Canada.—Bytown, Brantford, 
Dundas. 


Drafts on the B. B. N. A., London, and the Branches above; on the Branches of 
the Provincial Bank of Ireland; and National Bank of Scotland. 


Bills of Exchange purchased and collected, and credits negotiated with England, 
Ireland, Scotland, and the British Provinces of North America, by Richard Bell 
and H. E. Ransom, Agents, Jauncey Court, 43 Wall Street, New York. 


August, 1851. 


Commercial Bank of the Midland District, 


CANADA. 
CAPITAL, £500,000. CURRENCY, $2,000,000. 
INCORPORATED BY ACT OF PARLIAMENT. 








~ — 





BOARD OF DIRECTORS: HON. JOHN HAMILTON, PRESIDENT; HON. JOHN MACAULAY, VICE- 
PRESIDENT. DOUGLASS PRENTISS, ESQ.; JOHN MACPHERSON, ESQ.; HON. JOHN A. 
MACDONALD; JOHN MOWAT, ESQ.; JOHN FRASER, ESQ.; HON. J. H. CAMERON; 
JOSEPH BRUCE, ESQ.; WILLIAM LOGIE, ESQ. 


C—O 


HEAD OFFICE: KINGSTON, CANADA WEST. OC. S. ROSS, CASHIER. 


Branches and Agencies.—Montreal, Prescott, Perth, Brockville, Pictou, Belleville, 
Port Hope, Oshawa, Toronto, Barrie, Hamilton, London, St. Catharine’s, Galt, Peter- 


[borough. 
Agent in New York.—The Merchants’ Bank, 


Bills of Exchange and Promissory Notes collected at all the above points, and at 
every other town in Canada where there is a Bank or Bank Agent. 


Drafts issued and credits negotiated on the United States, London, Edinburgh, 
Glasgow, Dublin, de. 








Bank advertisements of seventy-five years ago. Reproduced from the adver- 
tising pages of THE BANKERS MAGAZINE for 1851. 
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Bankers’ Magazine Advertising Sheet. 





James GILMORE, James H. Broruerton. 


GILMORE & BROTHERTON, 
BANKERS AND DEALERS IN EXCHANGE, 
CINCINNATI, 


Make Collections in the South and West generally, and remit proceeds promptly in Sight Drafts 
cn the East ; furnish New Orleans funds at all times, in sums to suit. 





Rererences:—Shoe & Leather Dealers’ Bank, Boston; American Exchange Bank, New York ; 
Mercantile Bank, New York; Beebe & Co., New York; Corning & Co., New York; N. O. Canal 
and Banking Co, New Orleans; Benoist, Shaw & Co., New Orleans; J. Corning & Co., New Or- 
leans ; Medcalfe, Spicer & Co., Baltimore; Drexel & Co., Philadelphia. 

May, 1352. 





Gro. H. Loxer. Rost. M. Rexrex. ALEX. Peterson, Jk. 


LOKER, RENICK & CO., 
BANKERS AND EXCHANGE DEALERS, 
No, 132 MAIN STREET, 


Sf. LOUIS, MISSOURI, 


Will buy and sell all kinds of Gold, Specie, and Uncurrent Bank Notes, at best rates. Checks on all 
the principal cities in the United States for sale. Notes, Drafts, and Acceptances collected and prompt- 
ly remitted for when paid, at current rates of exchange. 

t=" No commissions charged for collecting. 

May, 1852. 


MCREA & BELL, Milwaukee; M’CREA, BELL & ULLMAN, Racine ; M’CREA, BELL & Co., 
Janesville, Wis. 
BANKING AND COLLECTION HOUSES. 














Particular attention given to Collections, and proceeds promptly remitted at the current rate of 
exchange, without charge for commission. 

RererEences:—E. W. Clark, Dodge & Co., New York; John Thompson, New York; Chubb 
Brothers, Washington, D. C.; E. W. Clark & Bros., St. Louis; J. W. Clark & Co., Boston; E. W. 
Clark & Co., Philadelphia; James Robb & Co., New Orleans; Wm. Williams, Esq., Cash'r, Buffa’g. 

June, 1852—1 yr. 





J. W. CLARK & CO, 


BANKERS AND DEALERS IN EXCHANGE, 
No. 24 State Street, Boston. 





Having Branches and Correspondents in all the principal cities of the Union, we are enabled to 
purchase Funds and make Collections on the most favorable terms; also to furnish Drafts in sums 
tosuit. Stocks of every description bought and sold, 





J. W. CLARK, 
E. W. Crarx & Co, Philadelphia. L. C. CLARK, 
E. W. Crarx, Donor & Co., New York. A. W. SPENCER. 


E. W. Crark & Brotuers, St. Louis. 
E. W. Cuark, Bros. & Co., Burlington, Iowa. 
Crang’s Excnanee Bans, Springfield, Dl. 











How banks advertised seventy-four years ago. The above advertising pages are 
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Bankers’ Magazine Advertising Sheet. 
DYER PEARL & CO., 


EXCHANGE AND BANKING HOUSE, 
NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE, 
(THE OLDEST ESTABLISHED HOUSE IN THE STATE,) 





Pay particular attention to Collections in the South and West, and all business in 
their line will receive prompt and punctual attention. 





Rerzr tro AMERICAN EXCHANGE BANK New Yorx. 
BANK OF PENNSYLVANIA, /ercapsirai. 
J. W. CLARK & ©0., Boston. 
November, 1852. 





Grchange & Banking House. 


¥. HUTCHINGS. INO. C. HILTON. 


HUTCHINGS & CO., 
No. 457 MAIN STREET, LOUISVILLE, KY. 





Particular attention will be paid to the collection of Notes and Drafts; remittances 
always made for them as may be directed on pay oF PAYMENT. All collections payable 
in this city, FREE or coarcE. LAND WARRANTS of 40, 80, and 160 acres purchased 
and sold on the most favorable terms. 


Prompr Returns made for cash remittances, at our lowest rate of exchange. 
Checks on the various parts of Europe furnished in sums to suit, on favorable terms. 





Exchange and Banking House, and Land Agency, 


OF 


GREEN & STONE, 


MUSCATINE AND IOWA CITY, IOWA. 


te” Notes and Bilis collected, and proceeds remitted to any part of the United States, 
LAND WARRANTS BOUGHT, SOLD, AND LOCATED. 





Rerze To Messrs. PAGE & BACON, Sr. Lous: AMERICAN EXCHANGE BANK, New Yorx. 


WILLIS & CO., 
BANKERS AND DEALERS IN EXCHANGE, 


Coin, and Gold Dust, 





No. 25 STATE STREET, BOSTON. 


Drafts on New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Albany, Richmond. St. Louis, Cin- 
cinnati, Pittsburgh, discounted and for sale in sums to suit, by 


WILLIS & Co., Bankers, 25 State Street. 











reproduced from the advertising section of THE BANKERS MAGAZINE in 1852. 
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Bankers’ Magazine Advertising Sheet. 


EXCHANGE AND BANKING HOUSE 


—— OF 


A. WILKINS & C0, No. 75 FOURTH STREET, 


OPPOSITE THE BANK OF PITTSBURGH, 


PITTSBURGH, PEN. 


Rererence—Messrs. Carrenten, & Vermitye, New York. 











A. W. & Co. transact the various branches of Exchange, Stock, Bank Note, and 
Bullion Brokerage, giving particular attention to the Collection of Notes and Drafts 
and also to the purchase and sale of Stocks on Commission. 

Persons desiring quotations of Stocks in the Pittsburgh market, will be furnished on ap- 
plication ; and all communications by mail shall receive prompt attention. 

July, 1852, 


Banking House of Burgopne & Co., 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA. 


ESTABLISHED JUNE 5, 1849. 











EXCHANGE ON 


LONDON, PARIS, VALPARAISO, AND ON THE PRINCIPAL CITIES 


OF THE UNITED STATES. 


BURGOYNE & PLUME, BANKERS, 
No. 27 Wall Street, New York. 





May, 1°52. 





Bankers and Dealers in Exchange. 
R. JOHNSTON & CO., 


No. 26 SOUTH THIRD STREET, 
PEITIBADBEPHTA. 


Having correspondents in all the accessible locations in the United States, we are 
enabled to furnish Exchange and make Collections on satisfactory terms. Also, Invest- 
ments made, by order or otherwise. Stocks, Loans, &c., bought and sold at the Board 
of Brokers. The Collection of Drafts, Notes, &c., particularly attended to. 

May, 1852. 








ww. & Hh. HAcHim, 


WILLIAM McKIM. HASLETT MoKIM. 
BANKERS, No. 56 SOUTH GAY STREET, 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


Receive Deposits on Interest or Current Account; Make Collections; Discount Notes 
and Bills of Exchange ; Deal in Foreign Exchange, and Transact Business connected 
with Banking generally. 

July, 1852—6 mos. 














A page of bank advertising of the pre-Civil War period. Reproduced from the 
advertising section of THE BANKERS MAGAZINE for July 1852. 
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Theodore Tefft Weldon 
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HE NORTHERN TRUST COMPANY of 
Chicagohas for several yearsattracted 
the attention of bankers and bank ad- 
vertising men throughout the country by 
the quality of its advertising and business- 
building plans. 

Behind its advertising lay a keen men- 
tality and a serious intent that brought the 
results that sound advertising always brings. 
This advertising was planned and written 
by Theodore Tefft Weldon, for five years 
its advertising manager. 

On May 1st Mr. Weldon joined wm. 
ELLIOTT GRAVES, INC., as vice-president. In 
accepting his resignation from the bank one 
of its ofhcers said, ‘‘Our consolation is that 


your work will now be at the service of 
hundredsof bankers throughout thecountry. 
Your abilities and experience in this highly 
specialized field should direct the advertis- 
ing efforts of more than one bank.” 


Graves Service believes that the banker 
is coming, more and more, to realize the vast 
potentialities of sound advertising and sales 
methods for his bank. He is demanding to- 
day that his advertising be handled by men 
of tested ability, character, and proved ex- 
perience in the special business of banking. 
In offering the services of Mr. Weldon as 
advisor and counsellor to the American 
Banker, we believe we are rendering a con- 
spicuous service, 


Ws. Etziott Graves, Inc., CHIcaco 


Way back in 1920—Witt1aM Ettiott Graves said—“The fact that the 
banker is a less experienced advertiser than the merchant may tempt the indi- 
vidual or the agency that is serving him to give him advice and plans that are 
not fundamental nor permanently constructive. It is difficult continuously to 
swim against your client’s preconceived notions. It ts easier to profit by his 
inexperience. But you must set yourself firmly against such compromise. 
Build as soundly for each bank as if it were your own personal institution. 
That’s the standard every man who enters this organization must strive for.” 


GRAVES SERVICE 








First time 
in bank machine history ! 





--guaranteed replacement value 
---5-year service agreement 


NLY a machine of the mechanical simplicity of 
the Dalton “ MULTIPLEX ” Bank Ledger Posting 
and Statement Machine could offer such a guarantee. 
These other advantages, too: 
(1) Extreme quietness of operation 
(2) 25 per cent greater operating speed 
(3) One-hand control of machine 
(4) Less strain on operator—fewer 
“ fatigue errors ” 
Phone or write the nearby Dalton Sales Agent for a 
demonstration— see how this new Dalton bank model 
can save you time and money every day! 


THE DALTON ADDING MACHINE SALES COMPANY 
Cincinnati, Ohio, U. S. A. 


Agents for Canada: The United Typewriter Co., Toronto and Branches 
Sales Agencies in all the Principal Cities of the World 


Adding-Calculating 
Bookkeeping . Statement 
and ‘ Cash pens sn ”? Machines 









































A. B. A. COUNCIL REPORTS PROGRESS AT 
SPRING MEETING 


IGH records of activity in the 
H work and progress of the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association were in- 
dicated in the reports of its various 
divisions, sections, commissions and com- 
mittees presented at the annual spring 
meeting of the executive council at Pine- 
hurst, N. C., May 3 to 6. About 350 
members of the council with their guests 
registered at the meeting, which was pre- 
sided over by President Oscar Wells. 

Mr. Wells reported that the adminis- 
trative committee recommended an 
amendment of the constitution to provide 
for membership upon the committee of 
the executive heads of the American In- 
stitute of Banking, Clearing House and 
State Secretaries sections, and this was 
approved by the council. 

F. N. Shepherd, executive manager, 
said in making his report: “The operating 
cost of the association during the first 
seven months of the present fiscal year 
has been approximately $6000 less per 
month than last year without any de- 
crease in the efficiency of the organ- 
ization.” 

The general counsel, Thomas B. Paton 
reviewed the work of his office in regard 
to Federal legislation, especially in con- 
nection with the new revenue bill, the 
McFadden Bill with the Hull amend- 
ments and the bill amending the section 
of the United States Statutes relating to 
state taxation of national banks. 

President Bruce Baird of the American 
Institute of Banking said: “During the 
year we have organized sixteen new 
chapters and sixteen study groups. The 
total number of chapters today is 186, 
and of study groups twenty-three. Total 
membership of the institute is 57,451. 
Last October the institute pledged itself 
for $25,000 for the American Bankers 


Association Educational Endowment; 


$20,000 has already been turned over 
to the trustees, we have in hand $2500 
and the other $2500 has been pledged.” 

Stephen I. Miller, educational director 
of the institute, said: “During the last 
three years we have increased the en- 
rollment in classes by 12,000, we have 
increased the number of graduates per 
year by 300, and we have brought the 
classes to a standard requirement of 
forty-two hours. We have added two 
textbooks to the institute series, have re- 
vised three textbooks and have added two 
outlines. 

Alexander Dunbar, president of the 
Clearing House Section, stressed the 
work of the section in developing a na- 
tional viewpoint and a spirit of co 
operation among banks throughout the 
country. His report told of the work of 
the section in encouraging analysis of 
accounts by banks to determine losses and 
provide remedies, the promotion of check 
standardization, the organization of new 
clearing house associations and the in- 
stallation of the clearing house examiner 
systems and credit bureaus in both cities 
and counties. He pointed out that twen- 
ty new clearing house associations, ten 
new city credit bureaus and seven new 
county credit bureaus were organized 
during the year. 

The report of the National Bank 
Division, presented by President W. C. 
Wilkinson told of the protests filed with 
the United States Treasury in reference 
to its plans for a simplified currency by 
which bills would be made smaller in 
size and with fewer variations in design. 
The original plans contemplated making 
the general currency different in size 
from national bank notes. The division 
insisted, he said, that only one size of 
currency be issued, that national bank 
currency shall not be eliminated, that the 
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distinctive marks now carried on national 
bank notes shall not be omitted and 
that national banks shall not be charged 
with the cost of producing new plates 
which will be made necessary by the 
change in the size of the notes. Mr. 
Wilkinson expressed the belief that a 
harmonious solution to this situation 
would be developed. 

The Savings Bank Division report was 
next presented by President Thomas F. 
Wallace. He spoke particularly of the 
three regional conferences held during 
the year. A remarkable unanimity of 
opinion, he said, was developed at these 
meetings as to the duties and responsibili- 
ties of the savings banks. He summarized 
these opinions as being to the effect that 
the duty of the savings banker goes be- 
yond educating the public to save and 
should include educating them how to 
invest and escape unwise investments; 
that the abuse of instalment buying 
especially for luxuries and non-essentials 
is a menace that impedes saving; that 
co-operation should be extended to every 
thrift agency truly interested in the con- 
servation of the savings of the country; 
that higher standards of competency 
should be required of those engaged in 
the banking business; and that savings 
bankers should awaken to the danger to 
banks and depositors alike of allowing 
any other institution to receive savings 
deposits unless it is subject to the 
same laws and regulations that bankers 
have learned are absolutely necessary. 

Grant McPherrin, president of the 
State Bank Division, emphasized the 
growth of co-operation between all divi- 
sions and sections of the association. He 
went on to call attention to the work of 
the public service committee of his divi- 
sion, under the direction of its chairman, 
M. H. Malott, to develop as a general 
practice that a financial statement shall 
be required of all borrowers having a 
line of credit of $500 or more. He said 


that a statement on the subject had been 
submitted to the state bank commission- 
ers and the replies indicated that a for- 
ward step in good banking would result. 


The Trust Company Division report 
was presented by Francis H. Sisson, 
president, who said in part: “The Trust 
Company Division is in the midst of one 
of its most active years of service. We 
are beginning to see in many directions 
tangible results of our activities, both 
past and present. 

“Trust companies have been in exist- 
ence a little over 100 years. Twenty- 
five years ago there were but 300 trust 
companies with total banking resources 
of $1,500,000,000. Today there are 
2700 companies with resources of $18,- 
000,000,000, showing a growth and de- 
velopment during this quarter century 
greater than that in all seventy-five pre- 
ceding years. Through the work of the 
Trust Company Division, and the local 
trust company, information about trust 
service is constantly being disseminated 
throughout the entire country. 

John H. Puelicher, chairman of the 
educational foundation trustees said that 
there had been pledged un to the present 
time $500,875, and paid in $227,645. 
There are also signed pledges. easily col- 
lectable at any time of $56,333. By this, 
and the balance of the pledges from the 
American Bankers Association and the 
American Institute of Banking, the cash 
receipts amounting to $227,645 may be 
augmented safely to a total of $315,604, 
he said and added: 

“The trustees have discovered early 
in the undertaking of our duties that it 
is considerably easier to raise money 
than to give it away intelligently. We 
are, therefore, proceeding very slowly 
and carefully. We have given considera- 
tion to the problem of how to invest the 
funds. We have given the scholarship 
problem a great deal of thought. We 
have been in touch with professional 
educators in practically every college of 
the country. The consensus of opinion 
has been that we should not have a great 
number of gift scholarships. The ma- 
jority of those whom we have consulted 
thus far lean to the opinion that our 
scholarships should go in the shape of 
loan. scholarships to seniors.” 


























ALL KINDS OF MONEY 


O banker needs to be told what 
money is. It is his stock in trade, 
the commodity he deals in. To 

economists, money is a medium of ex- 
change, a storehouse of purchasing 
power. To the street urchin, “money is 
what the other duffer takes for what you 
want.” But to Farran Zerbe of Tyrone, 
Pa., former president of the American 
Numismatic Association and a member 
of the United States Assay Commission, 
who recently had on exhibition at the 
Park Avenue branch of the Chase Na- 
tional Bank, New York, his collection of 
coins and money, “money is a documen- 
tary record of the progress of man and 
the stages of civilization. Coins are im- 
perishable metal documents and types of 
art indicative of the refinement and 
energy of the nations producing them.” 

Money, therefore, is not a natural 
commodity, but is artificial, man-made. 
As men changed their valuations of cer- 
tain articles, the forms of money have 
changed. The earliest records of money 
are the clay tablets of Babylonia and 
Assyria, recording promises to pay in 
about the year 3000 B. C. Later came 
the medallic gems of the first period of 
art in Greece; portrait coins of the 
Caesars of Rome; “the widow’s mite” 
and the shekel of Bible times; crude coins 
showing the degenerative influence of 
the Dark Ages; up to the most recent 
issues of paper money of the United 
States and those of the new countries 
resulting from the World War. 

But even before the idea of metallic 
money was hit upon, other mediums of 
exchange were used. The word 
“pecuniary” comes from the Latin 
“pecus,” for cattle were once used for 
money in Rome. Commodities of various 
kinds have been used at various times 
for money, such as: the glass money of 
Egypt, the tea money of Tibet, the silk 
money of Mongolia, the salt money of 


Siberia, the cheese money of China, the 
porcelain and bullet money of Siam, 
the hat money of Penang, the razor 
money of ancient China, the cloth money 
of Celebes, the stone and tobacco money 
of the South Seas, the leather money of 
Austria, the amber money of Lithuania, 
the platinum coins of Russia, the wam- 
pum money of the Indians, the fish-hook 
money of Alaska, the wooden money of 
the Artic, the tobacco money of Vir- 
ginia, and the nail money of New Eng- 
land. In other countries, rubber, gun- 
metal, glue, lead, paste, and teeth have 
been used as money. 

The metallic money appeared first as 
rings and ornaments, for they were a 
form of wealth and could be exchanged 
for other goods. Then came the weights 
of various metals, gold and _ silver 
becoming the most common because of 
their high value and small bulk. More 
modern states substituted stamped metal 
for the weights, as more convenient, 
from which evolved our present minted 
coins. In Mr. Zerbe’s collection, the 
variation of human opinion as to de- 
sirable sizes of coins was illustrated by 
placing side by side the largest and 
smallest coins in the world. The largest 
coin is the eight daler piece of Sweden. 
It is a square piece of copper, 12 by 24 
inches, weighing thirty-two pounds, and 
worth about $8. It was used in Sweden 
for about 150 years down to 1780. The 
smallest coin is the colpata of southern 
India. It is a gold piece of about the 
size of two pin heads, and weighs one 
grain, being worth approximately 4 
cents. It was coined about the year 
1800. 

The coin most interesting to Ameri- 
cans is, of course, the “Pine Tree” 
shilling about which we read in our 
history books in school, which was the 
coin in common use in the Colonies. The 
various odd 3 cent pieces, and the recent 
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The coin shaped like a human body at 
the top was used in ancient China to 
to purchase clothing. The knife or 
razor shaped coins were used to pur- 
chase implements. These knife coins 
became shorter and shorter, like the key 
below them, until they finally were only 
round coins with holes in the center 
for stringing, shown just below the 
key. The big plate at the bottom of 
the picture is the Swedish half daler. 
It is hardly suitable for pocket money, 
for it weighs over six pounds. These 
are a few of the curiosities recently on 
exhibition at the Park Avenue branch 
of the Chase National Bank, New York. 


memorial half dollars are all in the col- 
lection. 

Not less interesting is the collection of 
paper money. Foremost in this collection 
is the Chinese note 6 by 12 inches for 
one string of cash. It is the first known 


piece of paper money, and is also be- 
lieved to be the earliest known piece of 
printing. It was printed in China during 
the Ming dynasty, in about 1375 A. D. 
It is a far cry from this to the new 
$5 Lincoln-head certificate of the United 
States, which has not been released yet 
for general circulation. In between these 
two are a great variety of notes of all 
kinds. An Eighteenth Century check, 
made out in Philadelphia mentioned no 
bank, but read: 

“Cashier of the bank. 

Please pay to the order of,” etc. 

This seems absurd. But it is not, for in 
those days there was but one bank in 
Philadelphia—the Bank of North Ameri- 
ca, so there could be no mistake about 
whom the check was addressed to. 

There were in the collection numerous 
other specimens of the continental and 
colonial paper money which at one time 
became so depreciated that people 
papered their rooms and made mas- 
quarade costumes with it. In the effort 
to stabilize the purchasing power of 
money, the State of Massachusetts Bay 
issued in 1780 a note promising to “Pay 
250 pounds on the first day of March, 
both prncipal and interest to be paid in 
the then current money of the said state 
in a greater or less sum according as 5 
bushels of corn, 68 and 4/7th pounds of 
a part of beef, 10 pounds of sheep’s wool 
and 16 pounds of sole leather shall then 
cost, more or less than 130 pounds cur- 
rent money at the then current prices of 
said articles, the same being 32 times 
and '4y what the same quantities of the 
same articles would cost at the prices af- 
fixed to them in a law of this State in 
the year of our Lord 1777” 

One note carries the intriguing line 
“Printed by B. Franklin, printer.” Most 
of the early notes promised payment in 
“Spanish milled dollars,” for at that time 
the United States had not adopted any 
standard coin. 

Following these are the greenbacks 
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and “shin plasters” (the fractional cur- 
rency, so called because of its diminutive 
size) used during the Civil War. There 
were several specimens of Confederate 
currency, one note printed on one side 
only. While it was being printed in 
Richmond, the city was captured by 
Union troops, and the sheet was left 
unfinished and uncut. 

There were notes of various state 
banks printed in German, some partly in 
French and English, and some in Spanish, 
during the period of wildcat banking. 
And at times when money was scarce or 
depreciating rapidly in value, producers 
have issued scrip payable only in their 
products or services, such as one note 
which read: 


“This card is good for 25 cents in 
dentistry,” and another: “one shave 10 
cents Barber.” 

Among the modern issues of paper 
money were the tin foil notes used in 
Germany during the World War. 

A few of the curiosities in the col- 
lection were an $11 bill; a $360 receipt 
for a negro slave; John Law’s Mississsippi 
Bubble money; some of the “blood 
money” paid to the Hessians for fighting 
against the American colonists; the $50 
slugs of California; beaver coins of Ore- 
gon; Mormon issues of Utah; a note with 
a $5 face and a $1 back; etc., etc. 

There were notes of checks on the 
earliest banks, signed by Washington, 
Lincoln, and other names well known in 
American history. One of the strangest 
checks was for half a cent, which had 
been deposited in a bank in 1912, as was 
evidenced by deposit slip and an entry 
in the pass book. This creates a knotty 
problem of payment, with no smaller 
coin in circulation than the cent. 

These brief notes can give only a very 
sketchy idea of the completeness of the 
collection. Placards challenged visitors 
to “ask us for some form of money we 
haven't got.” The writer was able to 
think of only two moneys not included; 
the new currency being emitted by the 
new Central Bank of Chile and the new 
notes of the Bank of Finland. Both of 





The two examples at the top are coins 


from Morocca and Malacca, several 
coins cast together and afterward broken 
apart. Lower down on the left is an 
example of ring money from Africa. 
At the bottom are coins also from 
Africa, crudely formed to resemble 
miniature weapons. This tray was on 
exhibit at the recent exhibition at the 
Park Avenue branch of the Chase 
National Bank, New York. 


these notes have been in circulation only 
a few months, and there has not been 
time to add them to the collection. In 
all, the exhibit includes over 30,000 
specimens of money, with a face value of 
over $50,000,000. It has taken Mr. 
Zerbe over forty years to assemble them 
all, and he believes it to be now the 
most complete exhibit of its kind in the 
world. 


























THE CENTRAL MERCANTILE BANK 


OF NEW YORK 


Fifth Avenue at 14th Street 


BRANCH OFFICES 
East Broadway at Catherine Street 


CONDENSED STATEMENT APRIL 12, 1926 
RESOURCES 


Varick at Spring Street 


oe re a ee eer ne 
United States, New York State and Other Bonds and Federal Reserve Bank 





SEOTEE -etaaciniiniestaiseoenstiansesienntinigiiinsicecensltsneatenacticnindaaehincsicninnbeanvicaaibiaianibndneninindnteniiintsiattiens silted 664,589.88 
Loans and Discounts ......... Ss oat adanenihntainedakadianthiemecanaaneuh isso 19,605,105.11 
Customers’ Liability a/c Acceptances ................,.........--. 799,239.39 
Bank Building and Safe Deposit Vaults .... 117,500.00 
I III sig cat naa sans tas cclasactececpumgieoed dail an osduhdinemiaiaaspetsne bene tiessisibinabheaecaussbentiedsieeabersnaiian 144,325.17 


Total Resources . 


---$30,520,365.86 


$ 1,500,000.00 





- 1,278,035.70 
Reserve for Taxes, Interest, etc. ............. geacuhassil semiida Sicheeooins 39,377.21 
‘ 799,239.39 


Acceptances Executed 
Bills Payable . 


. ae aad None 
Deposits il sccetldidadiedisn doutraenttetins . 26,903,713.56 


Total 


Deposits April 12th, 
Deposits April 11th, 1925 
Deposits April 12th, 1926 


C. Stanley Mitchell, President 
Joseph Brown, Vice-President 
Michael G. Kletz, Vice-President 
Louis Stewart, Jr., Vice-President 
Frederick G. Sinclair, Vice-President 
David R. Welsh, Cashier 
Charles H. Hoffman, Assistant Cashier 
C. P. Cleary, Assistant Cashier 


Directors 
Chairman of the Board—David H. Knott 
President, Knott Hotels Corp. 


Joseph Brown, Vice-President Alfred W. Miles, Treasurer 
Joseph C. Brownstone, President Best & Co 


Liabilities ae ssabiillceaaai 


$30,520,365.86 


$3,069,488.87 
14,346,506.29 
26,903,713.56 


J. C. Brownstone & Co., Ine. C. Stanley Mitchell, President 
John S. Burke, Vice-President A. M'lton Napier, President 


B. Altman & Co. Tidewater Building Co 








Donald H. Cowl, Vice-President 
James A. Hearn & Son 

John A. Dilliard, Treasurer 
Louis Gold & Co., Ine. 


Argyll R. Parsons, Vice-President 
Dougtas I.. Elliman & Co. 
Henry Pollak, President 
Henry Pollak, Inc. 


Leo L. Doblin, President Alfred Rheinstein, President 

Leo L. Doblin & Co., Ine. Rheinstein Construction Co., Ine. 
Louis H. Hall Alfred W. Richardson 

Putney, Twombly & Putney Macmillan Co. 
Henry Kelly, Jr., President Joseph M. Schwartz 

Henry Kelly, Jr., Inc. Schwarts Bros. 


James C. Kennedy, Treasurer 
The Forhan Co. 

John H. Love, Treasurer 
Merchants Association of 

Frederick W. Longfellow 
Hawkins, Delafield & Longfellow 

Willis G. MeCullough, Treasurer 
Collins & Aikman Co. 


New York 


Louis Stewart 
New York 
Louis Stewart, Jr., Vice-President 
J. Irving Walsh, President 
Real Estate Board of New 
Morris L. Willets, Treasurer 
Columbia Paper Bag Co. 


York 
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WHAT BANKS AND BANKERS 





ARE DOiNG 


vice-president of the National 
Bank of Commerce in New York, 
and has become vice-president of the 
Bank of America, New York, in charge 


veep F. Hiccins has resigned as 





ELMorE F. HiccIns 


Recently appointed vice-president of 
the Bank of America, New York. 


of the southern territory. Mr. Higgins 
spent his early years in Montgomery, 
Ala., with the Merchants and Planters 
National Bank of Montgomery. After 
working in several of the banks in Mont- 
gomery, he changed his line of activity 
in 1912 to bank examining, working first 
for the New Orleans Clearing House 
Association, and later for the Comp- 
troller of the Currency in various parts 
of the country. By 1917 he had risen 
to the post of chief national bank 
examiner for the Sixth Federal Reserve 
District. He resigned this position on 


April 1, 1919, to become assistant cashier 





of the National Bank of Commerce in 
New York. He was appointed a second 
vice-president on January 1, 1922, and 
vice-president on March 1, 1924. 


JoHN E. Rovensky has resigned as vice- 
president of the National Bank of 
Commerce in New York, to become first 
vice-president of the Bank of America, 
New York. Mr. Rovensky was born in 
Nova Scotia, Canada, on July 13, 1880, 
educated at the University of Pittsburgh, 





JoHN E. RoveNsKY 


Who recently resigned as vice-president 
of the National Bank of Commerce in 
New York, to become first vice-president 
of the Bank of America, New York 


and was for a long time connected with 
the First National Bank of Pittsburgh. 
Just previous to coming to the National 
Bank of Commerce, he was head of the 
banking house of Rovensky & Company. 
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He has been with the National Bank of 


Commerce for the last eleven years. 


STEPHEN L. VIELE, H. G. Stenersen, 
and Harold C. Knapp, have been pro- 
moted to vice-presidencies with the 


Fidelity Trust Company, New York. 





H. G. STENERSEN 


Recently elected vice-president of the 
Fidelity Trust Company of New York. 


Mr. Knapp will continue to act as trust 
ofhcer. Stewart A. Smith has been ap- 
pointed assistant secretary, and James J. 
Gallagher and Alfred C. Loede have 
been appointed assistant trust officers. 

The directors of the Fidelity Trust 
Company of New York have announced 
the following additional promotions: 
Twining Tousley, assistant vice-presi- 
dent; H. O. Metzger, assistant secretary; 
and P. A. Delaney, assistant secretary 
and auditor. 


Hat Y. LEMON, vice-president Com- 
merce Trust Company, Kansas City, 
Mo., was elected president of the Asso- 
ciation of Reserve City Bankers at the 


recent convention in Atlanta. Mr. Lemon 
comes of a banking family, his father 
being one of the founders of the Toogle- 
Lemon Bank of St. Joseph, Mo., where 
he got his training in banking. He began 
as collector, and worked in each depart- 
ment, until he was made an assistant 
cashier in 1909. In 1917 he came to 
Kansas City as assistant cashier of the 
National Bank of Commerce, of which 
he was elected a vice-president in 1920. 
In 1923 he became head of the division 
of banks and bankers of the Commerce 
Trust Company, which is affiliated with 
the National Bank of Commerce. 

The other officers of the association 
are as follows: Vice-president, H. War- 





MILLS B. LANE 


President of the Citizens and Southern 

Bank of Georgia, Savannah, Ga., which 

last month took over the Merchants 

Bank of Valdosta, Ga., which gives the 

Citizens and Southern branches in six 
cities of Georgia. 


ner Martin, vice-president of the Atlanta 
and Lowry National Bank, Atlanta, Ga.:; 


and treasurer, Clyde C. Taylor, vice- 
president and cashier First National Bank 
of Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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CHRISTIAN DjoruP has withdrawn from 
the firm of McArdle, Djorup & McArdle, 
accountants and auditors, New York. 
The firm will be continued as McArdle 
& McArdle. 


PERCIVAL W. TRUDEAU, formerly assist- 
ant vice-president of the Equitable Trust 
Company, New York, has been elected 
a vice-president of the Foreman National 
Bank, Chicago, Ill. Mr. Trudeau’s first 
contact with the banking world was with 
the Bankers and Manufacturers Mercan- 
tile Agency of Boston, both in the Bos- 
ton and New York offices. He made 
hmself a specialist in brokers’ commercial 
paper, and in 1918 became credit man- 
ager of the Equitable. He will be in 
executive charge of the loan and commer- 
cial paper departments in the Foreman 
National. 


E. E. McC esx has been elected presi- 
dent of William Elliott Graves, Inc., 





Joun J. SmMitH 


Vice-president of the new Citizens Bank 
of Brooklyn, N. Y. Mr. Smith comes 
to the Citizens from the managership 
of the new business department of the 
Chemical National Bank, New York, 
having formerly been in the credit 
department of that bank. 


Chicago; Theodore Tefft Weldon has 
been elected first vice-president; Howard 
S. Risley and George H. Miller, division- 


al vice-presidents; James A. Parsons, 





TWINING TOUSLEY 


R¢¥cently elected assistant vice-president 


‘Exdelity Trust Company, New York. 
tg" 

secretary; and M. K. Graves, treasurer. 
Mr. McCleish has been with the organ- 
ization since 1922, when he was elected 
vice-president and chief of copy. Mr. 
Weldon comes to the Graves organiza- 
tion from the positon of advertising man- 
ager and new business director of the 
Northern Trust Company of Chicago, 
where he built up an enviable reputation 
as an expert in trust advertising. 


W. S. McLucas, chairman of the board 
Commerce Trust Company of Kansas 
City, Mo., has been elected president of 
the Kansas City Clearing House Associa- 
tion. 


J. H. THERRELL, president of the Com- 
mercial Bank, Ocala, Florida, has been 
elected president of the Florida Bankers 
Association for the ensuing year. J. S. 
Reese of Pensacola was elected vice- 
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president; and Wilson O. Boozer, vice- 
president of the Atlantic National Bank, 
Jacksonville, was re-elected secretary 
and treasurer. The recent convention of 
the association broke all attendance 
records, with 300 delegates and more 
than 200 visitors. 


O. B. Taytor of the Merchants Bank 
and Trust Company, Mississippi, has 





FRANK F. FAGAN 


Vice-president First National Bank, 

Rocky Mount, N. C., recently elected 

president of the North Carolina Bankers 
Association. 


been elected president of the Mississippi 
Bankers Association for the ensuing year. 
The other officers elected were: Vice- 
president, A. D. Simpson, vice-president 
First National Bank of Meridian; secre- 
tary, George B. Power, of Jackson; and 
treasurer, N. H. Crenshaw of the First 
National Bank of Jackson. 


FRANK F. FAGAN, president First Na- 
tional Bank, Rocky Mount, N. C., was 
elected president of the North Carolina 
Bankers Association at the recent con- 
vention at Durham. The other officers 
of the association are as follows: Vice- 


president, E. E. Jones, cashier Independ- 
ence Trust Company, Charlotte; second 
vice-president, W. G. Gaither, vice- 
president First and Citizens National 
Bank, Elizabeth City; third vice-presi- 
dent, John W. Simpson, vice-president 
and cashier Atlantic Bank and Trust 
Company, Greensboro; and treasurer, H. 
G. Kramer, cashier Savings Bank and 
Trust Company, Elizabeth City. 


W. LEDYARD MITCHELL, general mana- 
ger of the Chrysler Corporation, has been 
elected to the board of directors of the 
Guardian Trust Company of Detroit. 
He was president of the Maxwell Motor 
Company from 1917 to 1920, receiver 
for the company from 1920 to 1922, and 
vice-president in charge of manufactur- 





E. D. KILPATRICK 


Cashier First State Bank, Le Flore, 
Okla., recently elected president of the 
» Oklahoma Bankers Association. 


ing when it was reorganized as the 
Chrysler Corporation in 1922 until his 
recent election as general manager. 


WILLIAM H. McNEAL has been elected 
vice-president of the New York Title and 
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Mortgage Company, New York. Mr. 
McNeal has been with the company since 
1923 in charge of the national title in- 
surance department, coming to the New 
York Title from the Waddell Investment 
Company of Kansas City, Mo. 


AT a recent meeting of the board of di- 
rectors of the National Newark and 
Essex Banking Company, Newark, N. J., 
William E. Hocker was elected trust of- 
ficer, Leslie P. Douglass assistant trust 
officer, and H. I. Parkhurst, assistant 
cashier. Mr. Hocker was formerly as- 
sistant trust officer and Mr. Douglass 
manager of the trust department. Mr. 
Parkhurst was formerly credit manager. 


W. P. CONNELL, president of the 
Louisiana National Bank, Baton Rogue, 
La., has been elected president of the 
Louisiana Bankers Association for the 
coming year. J.C. Barry, executive vice- 
president of the Bank of Lafayette and 
Trust Company, was elected vice-presi- 





Henry Y. TILLMAN 


Formerly president of the Merchants 
Bank of Valdosta, Ga., now executive 
vice-president of the Citizens and 
Southern Bank, Savannah, Ga., which 
recently absorbed the Merchants Bank. 


dent; G. R. Broussard, vice-president of 
the Bank of Abbeville, Abbeville, was 
elected secretary; and G. F. Provost, vice- 
president of the Bank of Commerce and 
Trust Company, Mansfield, was elected 
treasurer. 





ROBERT NEILL 


Vice-president Arkansas National Bank, 

Hot Springs, Ark., recently elected 

president of the Arkansas Bankers 
Association. 


ROBERT NEILL, vice-president of the 
Arkansas National Bank, Hot Springs, 
Ark., has been elected president of the 
Arkansas Bankers Association for the 
ensuing year. He was born in Batesville, 
Ark., in 1884, and educated in Arkansas 
College. Beginning as a bookkeeper in 
the Peoples Savings Bank of Hot Springs, 
he rose by various stages to assistant 
cashier, served for a time as a national 
bank examiner, and in 1915 was made 
cashier of the Arkansas National. In 
1920 he was advanced to the position of 
first vice-president. Mr. Neill is very 
active in the work of the Arkansas Bank- 
ers Association and the American 
Bankers Association. He was assistant 
state manager for Arkansas during the 
Second Liberty Loan campaign, and 


.“ 
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served as treasurer of the American Red 
Cross and the Salvation Army during the 
war. He is now treasurer of the local 
welfare association, a director of the 
Chamber of Commerce, and a member of 
the board of public affairs of the City 
of Hot Springs. 

The other officers of the Arkansas 
Bankers Association are as follows: Vice- 
president, H. W. Woosley, cashier 
National Bank of Commerce, Paragould; 
and treasurer, Art T. Lewis, president 
First National Bank, Fayetteville. 


FRANK C. MortTIMER, vice-president of 
the Citizens National Bank, Los Angeles, 
Calif., has been appointed chairman of a 
committee of the Los Angeles Chamber 
of Commerce to make a study and analy- 
sis of the wool situation in the territory 
of whch Los Angeles is the financial cen- 
ter. Some 16,000,000 pounds of wool 
are produced in this district, and it is 
believed that with the close co-operation 
of all interested, this can be considerably 
increased. 


FRED W. ALLEN, for several years man- 
ager of the foreign department of the 
Northern Trust Company, Chicago, has 
resigned this position due to ill health. 
Mr. Allen was actively engaged in the 
work of the Bankers Association for 
Foreign Trade, serving as secretary of 
the association, and as editor of the asso- 
ciation paper, The Letter Box. 


Harvey L. WELCH, manager of the 
credit department First National Bank 
in St. Louis, has been elected president 
of the St. Louis Association of Credit 
Men. Other officers elected were: First 
vice-president, Floyd A. Ferguson, dis- 
trict manager of the treasury department 
of the Westinghouse Electric and Manu- 
facturing Company; second vice-presi- 
dent, Waldo Finke of Bettman, Klein- 
hauser Clothing Company: treasurer, 
George H. Kleinschmidt, assistant cashier 
National Bank of Commerce in St. 
Louis; and secretary and manager, 
Orville Livingston. 


NEW JERSEY BANKERS 
CONVENTION 


SELDOM is it possible to report a bankers 
convention which is as consistently 
interesting as that of the New Jersey 
bankers, held in Atlantic City, May 
13-15. Too often conventions follow 
the traditional procedure, with one ad- 
dress on “our great country; another on 
“business conditions” repeating that 
familiar phrase “fundamental conditions 
are sound,” whether they are or not; and 
a few very technical addresses. The pro- 
gram of the New Jersey convention was 
notable for its lack of triteness and for 
the genuine interest which it aroused. 

Henry L. Holmes of the First National 
Bank, East Orange, in effect, told the 
delegates that they are not taking proper 
precautions to protect the lives of their 
employes against bank bandits and hold- 
up men. He succeeded in arousing 
enough interest to have a committee ap- 
pointed to investigate plans for prevent- 
ing hold-ups. 

Stewart C. Pratt, assistant to the pres- 
ident of the Farmers’ Loan and Trust 
Company, New York, spoke on the re- 
sults of the investigation of instalment 
selling made by his bank. This has been 
published by the bank in pamphlet form, 
and has been so often reviewed and com- 
mented on that it does not seem neces: 
sary to quote his remarks here. 

Francis Gormley, vice-president of the 


_ Claremont Bank, Jersey City, N. J., in 


speaking of “Competition between Banks 
and Building and Loan Associations” 
talked more about co-operation between 
the banks and building and loan associa- 
tions than he did about competition. The 
general theme of his address was that 
there is not properly any competition be 
tween the two types of institution. They 
appeal to two different classes of savers, 
and serve two distinct purposes. The 
address was followed by a warm debate 
on the subject. What Mr. Gormley 
overlooked is the fact that while there 
should be no competition between banks 
and building and loan associations when 
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Federal Home Mortgage Company 
First Mortgage Collateral 
51% Gold Bonds 


A Universal Investment 


5 
INSURED’ , 

“GUARANTEED 7 

— ——— 





Empire Trust Company, New York City, 
Trustee 
Guaranteed by the National Surety 

Company 

These Bonds afford safety and assured 

income. 

They satisfy the strict requirements of 

National, State and Savings banks for 

the investment of deposit or trust funds. 

They are secured by first mortgages on 

fee simple real estate, comprising homes 

and small business properties, for never 

more than 60% of the independently 

appraised value. 

They are direct obligations of the 


Federal Home Mortgage Company. 
Titles are guaranteed by the New York Title 
& Mortgage Company and other approved 
Title Companies satisfactory to and approved 
by the guaranteeing Companies. . 
As a final measure of safety every bond is 
unconditionally guaranteed as to the payment 
of principal and interest by the National 
Surety Company the largest surety company 
in the world, with resources of over thirty- 
five million dollars. 
Issued in coupon form in denominations of 
$500 and $1,000 in maturities of five, ten 
and fifteen years. 
Distributed to investors through the following 
established Banks and Investment Houses 
to whom inquiries should be sent: 
GRAND RAPIDS NATIONAL BANK 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 
PORTER, ERSWELL & CO. 
216 Middle Street, Portland, Maine 
W. H. STOUT & COMPANY 
Paul Street, Baltimore, Maryland 
ARNOLD AND COMPANY 
101@ Vermont Avenue, Washington, D. C. 
THE MICHIGAN TRUST COMPANY 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 
MURPHEY, FAVRE & CO. 
Spokane—Portland—Seattle 
R. W. EVANS & CO. 
7 Wall Street, New York City 
24 Fourth Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
R. H. ARNOLD & CO. 
120 Broadway, New York City 
GEO. L. SIMPSON & CO. 
American Exchange Bank Building, Dallas, Tex. 
SMITH, HULL & CO., INC. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Inquiries from banks and dealers invited 


R. H. ARNOLD CO. 


Established 1895 
120 Broadway Fiscal Agents New York City 


7 St. 


properly conducted, many bankers be- 
lieve that building and loan associations 
deliberately frame their advertisements 
with the hope of attracting bank de- 
positors to put their funds in building 
and loan associations under the impres- 
sion that the associations are just as safe 
as banks. 

W. Randolph Montgomery, counsel 
for the National Association of Credit 
Men told the bankers that “laxity of 
creditors is responsible in a large measure 
for the unsatisfactory setclement arising 
in so many bankruptcy cases.” He said 
that the National Association of Credit 
Men possesses the machinery to get jus- 
tice for creditors and urged the use of it. 
He also urged the support of the bills 
which the association has drafted to close 
the loopholes which have so often al- 
lowed the bankrupt to escape. Finally, 
he maintained that “unless creditors 
show more active interest and a greater 
tendency to co-operate, the final results 
will be that bankruptcy cases will be 
cleared up through the action of officials 
appointed by Federal judges without con- 
sulting the creditors. 

Perhaps the most important event of 
the convention was the reading of a re- 
port on the recently imposed charge by 
New York banks for placing call loans. 
This was read by William J. Field, presi- 
dent of the Commercial Trust Company 
of New Jersey, Jersey City, N. J., and 
contained so much of interest that a good 
part of it follows: 

“The New York Clearing House 
recently published a rule which governs 
the conduct of members to the effect 
that when making the loans for their de- 
positors they must charge the depositors 
for this service 5 per cent. of the amount 
of interest received by the New York 
bank on such loans. 

“This charge must be made regardless 
of the relation of the New York bank 
with the depositor and without regard 
to the balance which the depositor main- 
tains in New York to pay its New York 
bank for the service. 
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FIRST MORTGAGE 
REAL ESTATE BONDS 
SAFEGUARDED BY 
BANK STANDARDS 





UNION TRUST 
COMPANY 
Madison and Dearborn Streets 
CHICAGO 












An Important Step— 
cApplying Bank Standards to Investments 


After 57 years’ experience with Chicago first 
mortgage real estate securities, the Union Trust 
Company now summarizes in this 24-page bro- 
chure, the eight Bank Standards to which it 
owes its prominence as a source of safe and 
conservative first mortgage real estate securities. 

















Every banker and investor, we find, is interested in these eight standavds 
by which the soundness of any first mortgage real estate bond may be 
judged, If you have not had a copy, let us send one without obligation. 












INVESTMENT DEPARTMENT 
A. C. KOCH, Vice-President C. P. KENNING, Vice-President 


UNION TRUST 
COM PANY 


Madison and Dearborn Streets +» Chicago 


One of Chicago’s Oldest, Most Conservative, and Most Favorably Known Commercial Banks 
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have startled the scientific world by their ability 
to resist modern forms of burglarious attack. 


DONSTEEL Vault Doors offer the greatest protection 
ever devised by man. Repeated tests conducted 
by independent testing laboratories, engineers and 
technical institutions have fully proven this. 








DONSTEEL VAULT DOORS SOLD EXCLUSIVELY BY 
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‘THE MOSLER SAFE CO. 


575 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY. 


actories 
HAMILTON, OHIO. 
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“You ask the New York banker why 
this charge, when we are already paying 
for service, and the reply is: ‘So many 
business corporations have asked us to 
place their funds in the Street, and as 
they have not kept balances warranting 
the service, the charge was necessary.” 

“Thus the New York bankers admit 
that competition for the accounts of such 
business corporations was so keen that 
the institutions in control of the clearing 
house must use its protecting influence. 

“It is certainly a new thought in 
banking that a banking institution can- 
not, of its own accord, make such terms 
with a depositor for handling his busi- 
ness as will enable the bank to receive 
a profit from the transaction. 

“What a sad commentary on the New 
York banker that he should give up his 
independence in making terms for the 
business he handles and must have his 
terms made for him by the New York 
Clearing House. 

“Combinations fixing prices are not 
permitted in manufactured commodities. 
Why should such combinations restrict- 
ing open competition be permitted in 
banking; especially when the result 
tends to increase costs which are re 
flected throughout general business. 

“I recommend that this convention 
voice its disapproval of this arbitrary ac- 
tion of the New York Clearing House.” 

A vote was taken on the recommenda 
tion, and the sentiment was unanimously 
in favor of the organization going on 
record as disapproving of the action of 
the New York Clearing House. 

Other addresses at the convention in- 
cluded “Criminal Psychology” by W. 
L. Barnhard, vice-president of the Na- 
tional Surety Company, New York; 
“Treasury Refunding Operations” by 
Simon D. Fess, U. S. Senator from Ohio; 
“Revision of New Jersey Bank Law” by 
Frank C. Ferguson, president Union 
Trust Company, Jersey City; and other 
addresses by A. Harry Moore, Governor 
of New Jersey, Dr. John L. Davis, New 
York ,and Congressman Charles Aubrey. 
7 








ETEK TATAK” 


SOUND WAVE 


Bank VAULT 6 PROTECTION 


Protects Entire Vault 
Against Every Possible Method 
of Burglarious Attack 





Sensitiveness to sound — the 
age-old fundamental defense 
provided for man and beast— 
is utilized and scientifically con- 
trolled by SOUND WAVE 
for the protection of Bank 
Vaults. 


SOUND W AVE is installed 
without the slightest interfer- 
ence with business routine, even 
tho your vault may be crowded 
with heavy safe deposit boxes, 
or filled with massive steel 
fixtures. 


Highest Ratings are given this 
system with 65% discount on 
burglary insurance premiums. 


Send for booklet describing this 


marvelous system of Vault 
protection. 





O-B- MCCLINTOCK ¢ COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS 


475 Fifth Ave. 
New York 


647 Santa Fe Ave. 
Los Angeles 
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HE organization of Dietz, Pennell & 


Jordan offers Interior Equipment En- 
gineering Service to Banks & Architects. 


This specialized service includes the devel- 
oping of practical and economical plans 
for the efficient operation of Banks. 


DIETZ, PENNELL & JORDAN 
Bank Equipment Engineers 
500 Fifth Avenue 


New York 


Booklet on Planning & Equipping of Banks will be sent on request 
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At the close of the convention, the fol 
lowing officers were elected to serve for 
the ensuing year: president, Walter E. 
Robb, of the Burlington City Loan and 
Trust Company; vice-president, F. 
Morese Archer, president of the First 
National State Bank, Camden; and 
treasurer, William J. Couse, president 
Asbury Park Trust Company, Asbury 
Park. 


PROVIDENCE BANK MERGER 


Two of the oldest banks in the country 
were merged last month when the Provi- 
dence National Bank, established 1791, 
and the Merchants National Bank, es- 
tablished 1818, were consolidated in 
Providence, R. I., under the name of the 
Providence National Bank. The capital 
of the combined institution will be $1,- 
500,000, surplus and profits $2,800,000 
and deposits more than $11,000,000. 
The officers will be: President, Moses J. 
Barber; vice-president and cashier, Earl 
G. Batty; vice-president, Willard I. 
Angell; assistant cashier, Frank L. 
Sawyer. The Providence National Bank 
is the oldest bank in the United States 
now operating under the national bank 
act. 


SAFE DEPOSIT CONVENTION 


The National Safe Deposit Conven- 
tion was held at the Hotel Roosevelt, 
New York, May 7-8, under the auspices 
of the New York Safe Deposit Associa- 
tion, and drew an attendance of about 
500—one of the largest in the history of 
these national meetings. 

The dividing of the convention into 
general topics to be discussed by a num- 
ber of speakers was very successful. 
Three general subjects were considered; 
(1) Legal questions relating to the safe 
deposit business; (2) Selling the business 
to the public; and (3) Problems of the 
internal operation of a safe deposit vault. 

There is no national organization of 
safe deposit men, the only thing corres- 
ponding to it being the National Ad- 
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visory Council, of which the new officers 
are as follows: President, Oscar W. 
Codding of the First National Bank of 
Boston; vice-president, Philip S. Mal- 
colm of the City National Bank, Bridge- 
port, Conn.; and secretary and treasurer, 
William O. McClure of the Cleveland 
Trust Company, Cleveland, O. 

The executive committee will consist 
of the officers and: Edwin J. Phelps, 
president of the Northern Trust Safe 
Deposit Company, Chicago; C. J. Shaw 
of the Merchants’ and Manufacturers 
National Bank, Newark, N. J.; Louis 
VY. Ennis of the Chatham Phenix Na- 
tional Bank and Trust Company, New 
York; and L. E. Thoman of the Hibernia’ 
Bank and Trust Company, New Or- 
leans, La. 

None of the addresses made at the 
convention were available at the time c* 
going to press. 
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which you submitted to us sixteen years ago and 
which, with your assistance, we are still carrying 
out, has been most successful in creating good will 
for the StaTe StREET Trust Company. The 
appearance of the historic books which you help us to 
prepare each year has come to be an event which is 
looked forward to by thousands of our friends in 
Boston and New England,” said ALLAN ForBes, 
President of the State Street Trust Co. of Boston. 

Among the banks for which we have prepared 
distinctive books for the purpose of creating 
good will are: the Fifth Avenue Bank of New 
York, the Bank of Manhattan Co., the Brook- 
lyn Trust Company, the Worcester Bank and 
Trust Co., the National Savings Bank of Al- 
bany, and the Providence Institution for Savings. 
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NEW OFFICE FOR FARMERS’ 
LOAN AND TRUST 


On May 3, the Farmers’ Loan and 
Trust Company, New York, opened its 
new Fifth avenue office, with a reception 
attended by Mayor Walker, state ofh- 
cials, banking officials, business men, and 
directors of the company. 

The company will occupy the street 
and second floor of the new building, 
which is among the handsomest in the 
city. 


A SPLENDID LUNCHEON IDEA 


THE District of Columbia Bankers Asso- 
ciation has found the meetings of con- 
vention committees and sub-committees 
to arrange for its annual convention so 
helpful in bringing about co-operation 
between the local bankers that in 1923 it 
was suggested that these gatherings be 
held every week in the form of a 
luncheon for bank officers. 

The suggestion was received en- 
thusiastically, and the weekly luncheons 
have been held for almost three years 
every Wednesday at the City Club of 
Washington. Only senior officers of the 
banks are permitted to attend, so that 
every official present is of the rank of 
cashier or above. The president of the 
association, or in his absence, the first 
vice-president presides, and the various 
problems are frankly discussed, and mat- 
ters are brought up where it is deemed 
necessary that the banks work together 
for mutual protection. It is a rule that 
nothing mentioned in these meetings is 
ever carried beyond them. 

The luncheons are held at 12:45 p. m. 
and close promptly at 2 p. m. By ad- 
hering to this rule, it has been possible 
to have practically a 10U per cent. at- 
tendance regularly. 

Summing up his opinion of the weekly 
luncheons, Robert V. Fleming, secretary 
of the association, says that they “have 
been productive of close and cordial re- 
lations between the senior officers of the 
banks of the city, both national and state, 
and have resulted in bettering banking 
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conditions not only for the banks but for 
the public also.” 


UNIFORM TRUST PLAN TO 
SUPPLEMENT COMMUNITY 
TRUST 


The Bank of New York and Trust 
Company, New York, has adopted the 
plan known as the “uniform trust for 
public use” copyrighted by Daniel S. 
Remsen of New York. The new plan 
has much the same object as the com- 
munity trust plan; that is, it provides 
against the testator directing money to be 
used for a purpose that becomes obso- 
lete or superflous. It differs, however, 
from the community trust in that it pro- 
vides for a much wider distribution than 
the community trust. The latter usually 
limits its work to one city or community. 
The territory covered by the uniform 
trust for public uses is unlimited. Full 
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details of the plan are contained in an 
eighteen page booklet, put out by the 
author of the plan. 


INDUSTRIAL TRUST ACQUIRES 
NATIONAL EXCHANGE BANK 


THE Industrial Trust Company, Provi- 
dence, R. I., has taken over the National 
Exchange Bank of that city, and will 
continue to operate it as its Exchange 
branch. Charles H. W. Mandeville, 
president of the National Exchange Bank 
has become manager of the new branch 
of the Industrial Trust, and Michael F. 
Dooley, and Frederick S. Peck, chairman 
of the board and vice-president, respec- 
tively, of the National Exchange, have 
been made vice-presidents of the Indus- 
trial Trust Company. 

The National Exchange Bank was or- 
ganized in 1801, and at the time of the 
merger was capitalized at $1,250,000, 
with surplus and undivided profits of 
$1,370,851, and deposits of about $18,- 
000,000. 

The Industrial Trust Company is cap- 
italized at $4,000,000 with surplus and 
undivided profits of $9,309,705. Prior to 
taking over the National Exchange Bank, 
its deposits amounted to over $119,000,- 
000. Samuel M. Nicholson is chairman 
of the board of directors, and Florrimon 
M. Howe is president. 


UNION STATE-MIDLAND 
NATIONAL MERGER 


THE Union State Bank, Minneapolis, 
Minni., has consolidated with the Mid- 
land National Bank and Trust Company 
of that city. All of the official staff and 
employes of the Union State will con- 
tinue with the consolidated institution, 
whose total resources will be approxi- 
mately $24,000,000 with capital and sur- 
plus of $1,500,000. 

The Union State Bank was organized 
in 1905. The Midland National Bank 
and Trust Company is the result of a 
consolidation of the Scandinavian Amer- 
ican National Bank, organized in 1909, 
and the National City Bank. At the 
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time of the merger (in 1914) the name 
was Scandinavian American National 
Bank, which was changed to the Mid- 
land National Bank, in 1917, and to the 
present name in 1925. Charles B. Mills 
is president of the bank. 


BANCITALY STILL GROWING 


The Bancitaly Corporation, New 
York, has purchased the Richmond 
Borough National Bank, Stapleton, 
Staten Island, by acquiring 100 per cent. 
of its stock. The Richmond bank, which 
has deposits of over $1,250,000, will be 
merged with the Bowery and East River 
National Bank, as a branch of the latter, 
bringing the total number of branches of 
the Bowery and East River to twelve. 


FIDELITY UNION ACQUIRES 
IRONBOUND TRUST 


FOLLOWING out its policy of expansion 
which led it to acquire the North End 
Trust Company, Newark, N. J., the 
Citizens National Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, Newark, N. J., and the Essex 
County Trust Company, East Orange, 
N. J., the Fidelity Union Trust Company 
of Newark has purchased control of the 
Ironbound Trust Company of that city. 
For the present the Ironbound Trust 
will be operated as a separate unit pend- 
ing legislation which would make it pos- 
sible for the Fidelity Unton to operate 
it as a branch. If the two institutions 
were consolidated, total resources would 
amount to over $107,000,000, total de- 
posits over $93,000,000, and capital and 
surplus over $11,000,000. 


Offices in principal cities 


FIRST NATIONAL OF NEW YORK 
HAS DIVIDEND RIVAL 


The First National Bank of New 
York, it develops, is not the only bank 
with a dividend rate of 100 per cent. 
The Putnam County National Bank, 
Carmel, N. Y., claimed a place on the 
same plane when it recently declared a 
special cash dividend of 100 per cent. 
The Putnam County bank was estab- 
lished in 1865, the first in that county. 
It has paid a 100 per cent. dividend twice 
during its career of sixty-one years, the 
other being paid in railroad stock more 
than a quarter of a century ago. The 
bank has also recently moved into a new 
building. 


BRANCH BANK AT THE SESQUI- 
CENTENNIAL 


THE Franklin Trust Company, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., will open a branch on the 
exposition grounds to serve its customers 
at the Sesqui-Centennial International 
Exposition which begins June 1, in Phil- 
adel phia. 

The branch will occupy a building of 
its own, approximately 60 by 30 feet, 
of Colonial architecture. The new of- 
fice will be open until midnight, as all 
the branches of the Franklin Trust Com- 
pany are. It will contain a ladies’ de- 
partment, with a special teller in charge; 
an exhibit of bank machinery and money 
counting devices; and a large veranda 
where depositors and their guests may 
rest. The building will be illuminated at 
night by flood lights, and the exhibit of 
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bank machinery will be visible at all 
times through bullet-proof glass of which 
one end of the building will be built. 


GUARANTY TRUST, NEW YORK, 
INCREASES SURPLUS 


THE Guaranty Trust Company, New 
York, has transferred $5,000,000 from 
undivided profits account to surplus. 
After the change, the capitalizaton of the 
company will be: Capital $25,000,000, 
surplus $20,000,000, and undivided 
profits $2,588,158. 


UNION TRUST OF CLEVELAND 
ABSORBS STATE BANKING 
AND TRUST 


THE Union Trust Company, Cleveland, 
O., has merged with it the State Banking 
and Trust Company of that city, as its 
State office. 

D. R. James, George Walters, and 
James L. Paton of the State Banking and 
Trust Company, have become vice- 
presidents of the Union Trust Company, 
and D. Y. LeFever, J. L. Wadsworth, 
and Charles J. Hodous have become 


assistant vice-presidents. 
NEBRASKA BANKS MERGE 


THE Omaha National Bank, Omaha, 
Neb., has consolidated with it the 
Merchants National Bank of that city. 
The new institution,! which will be 
known as the Omaha National Bank, 
will have total deposits of about $36,- 
000,000. Fred Hamilton, president of 
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the Merchants National has been elected 
a vice-president of the Omaha National. 
Walter W. Head is president of the 
Omaha National Bank. 


SAFETY PAPER COMPANY OPENS 
NEW OFFICES 


GEORGE La Monte & Son, New York, 
manufacturers of safety check paper, 
have established two new branch offices, 
at Cleveland and Atlanta. The Cleveland 
office will be in charge of E. S. Spink, 
Jr., who moves there from the head office 
at New York. M. K. Moore, who will 
be in charge of the Atlanta office, also 
comes from the head office in New York. 

These two offices bring the total num- 
ber of offices of the company to eight. 
The others are at Chicago, Philadelphia, 
St. Louis, San Francisco, Toronto, and 
Zurich, Switzerland. 


CALLS OFFER FOR STOCK 
“RIDICULOUS” 


IN a letter to preferred stockholders of 
the Celotex Company, B. G. Dahlberg, 
president, called “ridiculous” the offer 
by a brokerage firm of 83 for the pre- 
ferred stock. He stated that the divi- 
dends of 7 per cent. have beey paid 
regularly, and that for the first five 
month period of the current fiscal year 
net earnings applicable to preferred stock 
dividends amounted to almost five times 
dividend requirements. 

In his letter he gave the record of 
Celotex shipments for the last three years 
as follows: 1924—11,205,031 feet; 1925 
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—19,434,932 feet; 1926—51,565,326 
feet. 

“As a matter of fact,| last month 
(March) was the biggest month in our 
history,” he wrote, “shipments amount- 
ing to over 17,000,000 feet and net earn- 
ings for the month applicable to pre- 
ferred dividends being more than six 
times dividend requirements.” 


OHIO BANKERS CONVENTION 
PROGRAM 


THE Ohio Bankers Association plans 
to have what it calls an “old fashioned 
convention” this year on June 9-11 at 
Cleveland. It has arranged an attractive 
entertainment program, and is urging 
every banker to bring his wife and 
daughters with him to the convention. 
They will be taken for an auto ride 
through Cleveland’s parks and boule- 
vards, to tea at one of the country clubs, 
for a boat ride on one of the lake 
steamers, on shopping tours, and to a 
theater party. 

This will keep the ladies amused and 
occupied while the men attend the busi- 
ness sessions of the convention, where 
there will be addresses by Chester C. 
Bolton, state senator from Cuyahoga 
county, on the Ohio tax laws; by F. W. 
Sibley, vice-president of the Bankers 
Trust Company, New York, on budget- 
ing; and by Newton D. Baker, former 
Secretary of War, who will probably ad- 
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dress the convention the League of 
Nations. 


INCREASE OF GENERAL MOTORS 
ACCEPTANCE STOCK 


THE General Motors Acceptance Cor- 
poration has sold an additional 55,000 
shares of its capital stock to the General 
Motors Corporation at $125 per share, 
thus acquiring $6,875,000 of additional 





F. H. Hopson 


Vice-president Cleveland Trust Com- 

pany, Cleveland, O., chairman of the 

program committee for the thirty-sixth 

annual convention of the Ohio Bankers 

Association, to be held at Cleveland, 
June 9-11. 


capital funds. With this increase, the 
corporation now has capital, surplus and 
undivided profits totalling $28,750,000. 
All of the capital stock is owned by 
the General Motors Corporation. 

The General Motors Corporation has 
made an offer to the Fisher Body Cor- 
poration for a purchase of the entire 
properties. The German unit of Gen- 
eral Motors has acquired a plant near 
Hamburg, which is to be used in the 
manufacture of Chevrolet trucks. 
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STATE BANKERS CONVENTIONS 

Oregon — at Gearheart-by-the-Sea, 
June 4-5. 

Wisconsin—at Wausau, June 7-9. 

Washington—at Walla Walla, June 
8-10. 

Ohio—at Cleveland, June 9-11. 

Minnesota — at Minneapolis, 
9-11. 

Utah—at Richfield, June 11-12. 

Idaho—at Pocatello, June 14-15. 

Michigan—on board S. S. Noronic, 
June 14-18. 

South Dakota—at Watertown, June 
15-16. 

Illinois—at Springfield, June 16-18. 

South Carolina-—at Spartanburg, 
June 17-19. 

District of Columbia—-at Hot Springs, 
Va., June 17-20. 


June 


Virginia—at Ronake, June 17-19. 

Connecticut—at New London, June 
18-19. 

Maine—at South Poland, June 19. 

New York—at Quebec, Canada, June 
21-23. 

Iowa—at Sioux City, June 21-23. 

North Dakota—at Grand Forks, June 
22°23. 

West Virginia—at Huntington, June 
23-24. 

Colorado—at Glenwood Springs, June 
25-26. 

Montana—at Butte, July 15-17. 

Delaware—at Rehoboth, September 2. 

Kentucky—at Louisville, September 
15-16. 

Indiana — at 
21-22. 

New Mexico—at Roswell, October 
22-23. 

Nebraska — at Lincoln, 
1P-t2. 


Lafayette, September 


November 


OTHER CONVENTIONS 


New England Bankers Associations— 
at New London, Conn., June 18-19. 

American Institute of Banking—at 
Dallas, Texas, July 12-17. 

Savings Banks Association of Massa- 
chusetts—at Chatham, Mass., Septem- 
ber 17-18. 

Financial Advertisers’ Ascsociation— 
at Detroit, Mich., September 21-23. 

Mortgage Bankers Association of 
America—at Richmond, Va., September 
21-23. 

Pacific Coast Trust Conference (A. 
B. A.)—at Los Angeles, September 30- 
October 2. 

American Bankers Association—at Los 
Angeles, Calif., October 4-6. 

Investment Bankers Association—at 
Quebec, Canada, October 11-15. 

National Association of Mutual Sav- 
ings Banks—at Philadelphia, Pa., Oc- 
tober 18-22. 

Canadian Bankers’ Association—at 
Montreal, Canada, November 12. 





FINANCE AND POLITICS IN EARLY 
NEW YORK 


disapproves of any interference of 

politics into the field of finance, 
and the extent of such relationship at 
the present time is usually lamented by 
bankers and business men.. They fail to 
realize how much progress has really been 
made in the direction of separating pol- 
itics and finance in this country. The 
true advance which has actually been 
made during the past century can better 
be appreciated from a review of the 
events concerning the chartering of the 
Bank of America and the efforts of the 
New York banks in financing the needs 
of the United States during the War of 
1812. 

The first quarter of the Nineteenth 
Century is probably the least understood 
period in all American history. The 
events leading up to the Revolutionary 
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War are better known to historians, and 
of course the antecedents of the Civil 
War are fuily recorded in the annals of 
this country. However, the intervening 
period remains the most neglected of any 
era in the life of the American people. 
Certain facts dealing with the financial 
and political events of those years have 
come to light through the recent dis- 
covery of a group of interesting manu- 
scripts among the unfiled papers of the 
Bank of America. From these documents 
and from original sources which have 
been preserved in the New York Public 
Library a new chapter of politics and 
finance of old New York may now be 
written. Although the scene is laid in 
New York City, it involves the political 
trend not only in New York State, but 
also of the United States, for the struggle 
over the chartering of the Bank of 
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Reproduction of a letter showing an instance, in the early history of the Bank of 


America, 
structure of the State of New York. 


when assistance was given by the bank in 
Letter dated April 25, 


maintaining the financial 
1815, to the president 


and directors of the Bank of America, signed by Archibald W. McIntyre, Comptroller, 
requesting subscription in the amount of $595,500 to relieve a deficiency created 
by an unsuccessful public loan. 
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Reduced facsimile letter, dated May 22, 
1815, addressed to George Newbold, 
the second cashier of the Bank of 
America, asking the indulgence of the 
bank in the matter of a loan and signed 
by Alexander J. Dallas, Secretary of the 
Treasury during the administration of 
President Madison. A transcript of 
this letter appears in the accompanying 
article. 


America was to mar not only the career 
of a governor of the state, but to af- 
fect a Presidential candidacy. From the 
financial standpoint the fate of the bank 
was destined to affect the finances not 
only of the state government but was to 
influence materially the ability of the 
Federal Government in conducting the 
War of 1812. 

As prologue to this story, it is neces- 
sary to review the political situation at 
the opening of the Nineteenth Century. 
The election of 1800 had brought defeat 
to the Federalist party of Alexander 
Hamilton and had swept into power the 
Republicans under the leadership of 
Thomas Jefferson. In every department 
of the Government, the Republicans 
sought to undo the work of the Federal- 
ists. One of the most constructive acts 
of the latter had been the establishment 
of the first United States Bank which 
served the country well in the days when 


the Government was being organized. 
Its charter was to expire in 1811, and 
there was a strong feeling in favor of 
the institution among the more conserva- 
tive Republicans such as Albert Gallatin, 
then Secretary of the Treasury. How- 
ever, most Republicans were opposed to 
any organization related to Federalism. 
A bitter fight over the rechartering of the 
bank ensued in the Senate where a tie 
vote was finally broken by De Witt 
Clinton who, as vice-president, cast his 
deciding vote against the motion and so 
the bank came to an end. 

The friends of the bank, thwarted thus 
in their efforts to obtain a Federal char- 
ter, determined to organize under a state 
act. For a time they were undecided 
whether to establish the new bank in 
Philadelphia or in New York. Although 
the latter was at that time smaller in 
size, it seemed more progressive and of- 
fered better possibilities for the future. 
The decision was finally made in favor 
of New York, and the future fully vin- 
dicated the judgment of these early pro- 
moters. 

In those days it was a difficult task to 
obtain a charter from the state for the 
incorporation of a bank. At the present 
time the procedure. is quite simple, for 
the organizers merely apply for a charter 
under the general banking laws of the 
state and if the conditions can be met, 
the charter is promptly granted. Not so 
a century ago, for then it was necessary 
to obtain a special charter obtainable only 
through a formal act of the legislature 
which had to pass individually upon each 
application for a bank charter. To ob 
tain such a special act from the New 
York Legislature, composed largely of 
Republicans, was bound to prove a dif- 
ficult task, for the supporters of the pro- 
posed Bank of America were largely 
Federalists. 

Furthermore, strong opposition to the 
proposed bank came from the existing 
institutions. Judge Ambrose Spencer, 
who was heavily interested in the Bank 
of the Manhattan Company, established 
by Aaron Burr, led the fight against the 
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chartering of the Bank of America and 
even founded a newspaper in Albany for 
the purpose of combating the incorpora’ 
tion act. Spencer found an ally in Gov 
ernor Tompkins, who was also interested 
in several banks. The Governor, like so 
many of his successors in Albany, had 
his eye on the White House, and was 
seeking the support of the New York 
delegates. His most serious contender 
was none other than De Witt Clinton, 
who was a power among the Republicans 
of the state and who also was seeking 
the Presidency. It was natural to expect 
that De Witt Clinton, who had given 
the first United States Bank its death 
blow, would oppose the Bank of America 
as successor. However, De Witt Clinton 
was on friendly terms with certain sup- 
porters of the bank and also was seeking 
their aid for the Presidency against James 
Madison. De Witt Clinton therefore re- 
fused to take sides on the issue, and his 
neutrality really made it possible to force 
the bill chartering the bank through the 
Assembly by a vote of fifty-two to forty- 
six. The bill then went to the Senate 
where a motion was made to reject the 
bill, but it was lost by the close vote of 
fifteen to thirteen. The passage of the 
act now seemed assured, but at this junc- 
ture Governor Tompkins resorted to a 
measure most unusual in American con- 
stitutional history. Under British rule, 
a governor was privileged to prorogue 
the legislature, yet this power was rarely 
exercised. Governor Tompkins, how- 
ever, took advantage of his power under 
the state constitution of 1777, to 
prorogue the legislature—the only case 
of its kind in the history of New York 
State. Tompkins was prompted by a 
double motive. First, he was seeking 
to delay action on the bank so possibly 
to defeat it, and also thwart the presi- 
dential ambitions of De Witt Clinton. 
The latter object was attained, for, while 
the legislature which was favorable to 
De Witt Clinton was out of session, the 
Congressional caucus nominated Madison 
who eventually captured the presidency. 





However, the bank was chartered in the 
following session of the legislature in 
1812. 

The Bank of America, organized thus 
as a state institution, was the direct suc- 
cessor of the first United States Bank, 
and the stock of the latter was made in- 
terchangeable for the former. The Bank 
of America was the largest financial in- 
stitution of its day, having a capitaliza- 
tion of $4,000,000. The bank performed 
valuable services to the state and to the 
Federal Government. Under its charter, 
it paid into the treasury of the state as 
a bonus for receiving the charter the sum 
of $400,000 “To be applied for the use 
and encouragement of common schools 
— $100,000 to be applied for the purpose 
of opening and improving road and navi- 
gation, and $100,000 for the encourage- 
ment of literature in the state.” Also 
according to the charter, the bank was 
obligated to lend the state any sum up 
to $1,000,000 at 5 per cent. whenever the 
state wished to avail itself of this right. 
The records of the bank show that the 
state made frequent use of this privilege 
and on one occasion borrowed $200,000 
as is seen from the following letter of 
the Treasurer of the State of New York 
to the president and directors of the 
Bank of America. 

“To the President, Directors and Com- 
pany of The Bank of America. 
‘Pursuant to the act entitled “An act 

relative to the Bank of America,’ passed 
20th March 1813 and the act entitled 
‘An act for the payment of certain 
officers of government and for other pur- 
poses,” passed 15th April 1814, pay to 
Charles Z. Platt, Treasurer of this State, 
the sum of Two hundred thousand dol- 
lars, as a loan to the People of this State, 
the Interest whereof, at the rate of five 
per cent. per Annum, to be paid an- 
nually, and the said principal sum to be 
repaid at such time or times during the 
continuance of said Corporation, as shall 
be provided for by Law: 

“And this shall be your Warrant. 


[Continued on page 970] 
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sketch of the new building for the Equitable Trust Company of New York, showing 
and the old sub-treasury at the left. 


J. P. Morgan & Co., 
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NEW BUILDING FOR EQUITABLE TRUST 
BEGUN 


HAT was at the time of its 
construction the finest office 
building in the world is being 


torn down to be replaced by the new 
building for the Equitable Trust Com- 
pany of New York. It is the Mills build- 
ing, completed in 1882 by Darius Ogden 
Mills. Mr. Mills was a native of New 
York State who went west in the “Days 
of *49” and made a fortune running a 
general store in San Francisco. He 
founded the Bank of California, and 
served as president for a number of years, 
during which the bank was very pros- 
perous. When he retired the bank fell 
on evil days and he had to step in and 
help re-organize it. 

He was one of the group of western 
merchant princes such as C. P. Hunting- 
ton and Leland Stanford, who came to 
New York to spend the fortunes made 
in the West. Mr. Mills tried to buck 
the Wall Street game, as did most of 
these western men. William H. Van- 
derbilt gave him a tip that Lake Shore 
stock was a good speculation, and Mills 
plunged heavily on it. Rumor says that 
he made $2,700,000 profit on the deal. 
This was the money that went into the 
construction of the Mills building. 

A number of distinguished men have 
had offices in the building during its life. 
Grover Cleveland had his office there 
in the interval between his two terms 
as President, and afterward. George 
Hearst, father of William Randolph 
Hearst, was also once a tenant of the 
building. The New York Stock Exchange 
house of Henry Clews & Co., was located 
on the ground floor of the building dur- 
ing most of its life. 

A sketch of the new building which 
is to replace the old Mills building, look- 
ing north on Broad street, is shown on 
the opposite page. It will be thirty-six 


stories high, of granite, brick, and lime- 
stone, and will be constructed according 
to what Lyman V. Rhodes, vice-presi- 
dent of the bank, calls “modern Gotham” 
style of architecture; that is, it will fol- 
low the general pyramid shape. It will 
be completed some time in the spring of 
1928, and will cost about $14,000,000. 

The construction of the building is a 
natural development of the Equitable 
Trust Company's growth. The company 
now owns a twenty-five story building on 
Wall street and occupies fifteen of those 
stories. The new building will be con- 
nected with the old by a corricor. 

The Equitable was organized in 1871 
as the Traders Deposit Company, at 120 
Broadway. The name was afterward 
changed to the American Deposit and 
Loan Company, under which name the 
company had offices at 149 Broadway 
for some years. 

It was not until 1902 that the name 
was changed to the Equitable Trust Com- 
pany of New York, and the activities 
broadened to include every banking and 
trust function. The company was at 
that time located at 25 Nassau street. 
This is the back door address of the 
Equitable building, which extends from 
Broadway through to Nassau street. 

After the great fire, which practically 
destroyed the Equitable building in 
1912, the company occupied temporary 
offices at 115 Broadway for about three 
weeks. It acquired its present building 
at 37 Wall street when it absorbed the 
Trust Company of America, to which 
the building belonged. 

Of late years the Equitable has been 
extending its foregn business rapidly, 
and has also been giving a good deal of 
attention to the development of a bond 
department. 
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Tue undersigned, subscribers to the Bankers’ Magazine, have carefully examined the plan and exe- 
cution of that work, and cordially approve of the manner in which it is conducted ; ‘believing that it is 
nm: of interesting and important information, and fully entitled to the support of banking institu- i 






tions throughout the United States. F 
C. C. Jamison, Cashier Bank of Baltimore, R. Mickie, Cashier Union Bank of Maryland, 1 
D. Seriee, Cashier Merchants’ Bahk, ‘ Joun S. Gittings. President Ciicsapeake Bank, ; 
Jacos Bier, President Murine Bank, “ J. B. Trevor, Cashier Philadelphia Bank, 

J. H. Carrer, Cashier Western Bank, “ W. Patton, Jn ,Cashier Farmers and Mech. Bank, 

T. Cross,Cashier Commercial andFarmers’ Bunk, James RussEtt, Cashier Bank of Penn Township, f 


The undersigned coincide with the opinion above expressed, and cordially unite in recommending the 
Bankers’ Magazine to all banking institutions, as well worthy the attention of the presidents, cashiers, 
directors, and officers generally, of the banks throughout the United States. 

James Dopp, Cashier Massachusetts Bank, Boston. W. H. Foster, Cushicr Bank of Commerce, Boston. 
E. P. Cuank, Cashier New England Bank, “* Cnartes Spracve, Cashier Globe Bank, os 


From a Massachusetts Cashier. —1 read your work with great interest, and I know thatI have prof- 
ited by it. ITamconfident that my success is owing in a great measure to the information which your 
pages have given me. 





I consider your work a very valuable one, and highly deserving the support of bankers, and of the 
business community. You have my best wishes for your success. 
J. B. Peums, Cashier, Albany. 
April, 1851. 





Your periodical is one of the most valuable of the day. 
J. S. Gizzons, Cashicr Ocean Bank.* 


Apzil, 1851. 


Agricultural Bank, Herkimer, N. Y. 
We prize the work very highly, and are very desirous of having it complete, that it may be bound and 
preserved. The information it contains on the subjects of banking and finance is invaluable to the 
banker, the merchant, and the financier. 
September 1850. 





I am surprised to learn that there are so many banks in our State not on your subscription list. Now 
I might almost add my amazement that there should be a@ solitary one, of sound character, not eagerly 
avai'ing itself of a work so useful and valuable as 1 regard your Magazine. It will give me pleasure to 
prom tc its circulation by any means in my power. 

I heard it very highly spoken of in London when there recently, and especially so by Mr. Gilbart, 
whose praise ia that regard is worth having. 

Warrs Suerman, Cashier Albany City Bank, 
April, 1851. 





Tus Banxgrs’ Commonptace Boox. -- This book consists of a compilation of articles covering the 
theory and practical operations of banking. It opens with the “ Treatise on Banking,” by A. B. Johnson, 
the oldest practical banker in America, which was originally published in the Bankers’ Magazine, twoor 
three years since, and which elicited wide commendation. The book is scarcely less valuable to those 
doing business with banks, than to those engaged in banking. — Spring field Republican. 

Tuas Bankers’ Commonptace Boox — Phillips, Sampson, & Co., of Boston, have just issued this 
work, which must be a useful one to all who are found “sitting at the tables of the money-changers.”’ 
Banking, indeed, is now a science, and to be studied like any other profession, We think the members 
cf the fraternity will therefore welcome this work as throwing much light upon the principles by which 
banking should be conducted, and giving also many practical rules. It is a small volume, but certainly 
contains a great amount of useful matter. — Albany Register. 














A page from THE BANKERS MAGAZINE seventy-five years ago (June, 1851) 
reproducing a number of letters written to the Magazine by subscribers. 
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NATIONAL SHAWMUT BANK 
NINETY YEARS OLD 


N May 6 last the National 
() Shawmut Bank of Boston passed 

its ninetieth anniversary. It was 
organized in 1836 as the Warren Bank, 
a state institution, with a capital of 
$500,000. The name of the hero of 
Bunker Hill had, however, been identi- 
fied with so many other institutions that 
the directors decided to change the name 
to Shawmut, the Indian name of the 
place which later became Boston. This 


was probably the first honorary adoption 
of this fundamental name. 

It was in the old Exchange Coffee 
House, the social and business center of 
Boston at that time, that the first meeting 
was held and the bank was opened in 
small quarters at the corner of State 
street and Merchants Row. On State 
street it remained until 1870 when it 
removed to the corner of Congress and 
Water streets, to move from there into 





The famous Exchange Coffee House, where the National Shawmut Bank was organized. 
[Reproduced from an old print.] 
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its present building on Water street, op- 
posite the general post-office. 

Becoming a national bank in 1864, in 
October, 1898, the bank became the 
nucleus of a momentous consolidation, 
destined to revolutionize banking in 
Boston. By this consolidation nine of 
the old banks of the city were merged 





WALTER S. BUCKLIN 


President National Shawmut Bank of 
Boston, Mass. 


into the reorganized National Shawmut 
Bank, with capital of $3,000,000. Five 
other banks have since been added; the 
National Bank of the Commonwealth, 
the Third National, the Republic, the 
Exchange and the Eliot, and in the course 
of these consolidations the capital stock 
of the bank was increased, and with sub- 
sequent increases through growth, is now 
$10,000,000, while its surplus and re- 
serves are $9,500,000, deposits $183,000,- 
000 and total resources $220,000,000. 
Three years ago, Walter S. Bucklin, 
became president of the National Shaw- 
mut Bank and since that time its growth 
has been marked by a large increase in 
business. The savings department has 
been established; five new offices have 


been opened in Boston; business of its 
bond department and trust department 
has been substantially increased and there 
has been an important enhancement in 
the value of the bank’s stock. 


ORIGIN AND GROWTH 


At a meeting in the famous Exchange 
Coffee House of Boston on May 6, 1836, 
the Warren Bank was organized with a 
capital of $500,000. Soon afterward its 
directors realized the potential value of 
a name of broader significance and more 
pronounced individuality—the name of 
the hero of Bunker Hill being identified 
with other institutions—and changed its 
name to Shawmut, the Indian name of 
the place which became Boston. This 
was, so far as is known, the first honorary 
adoption of this fundamental name. 

After almost a generation as a state 
bank the Shawmut Bank on the seventh 
of April, 1864, was incorporated as the 
Shawmut National Bank, with a capital 
of $750,000 which was later increased to 
$1,000,000, and for thirty-four years 
grew and prospered as such. In October, 
1898, the Shawmut National Bank be- 
came the nucleus of a momentous con- 
solidation designed to decrease materially 
the number of Boston banks, and to 
found an especially strong and efficient 
financial organization to meet the ad- 
vancing requirements of New England 
business. By this act nine national 
banks—the Columbian, the National 
Eagle, the North, the Hamilton, the 
Market, the Bank of North America, the 
Howard, the Boston, and the Revere 
Bank of Boston—terminated their cor- 
porate existences, and their business and 
resources were taken over by the Na- 
tional Shawmut Bank of Boston—capital 
$3,000,000—the new and now existing 
institution. Again, in November, 1901, 
the National Shawmut Bank was 
strengthened by the acquisition of the 
National Bank of the Commonwealth, 
and, in the following December, of the 
Third National. On December 28, 1906, 
the Shawmut was further enlarged by the 
purchase of the National Exchange Bank, 
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and on April 6, 1908, the Republic Na- 
tional Bank was added. Its last acces- 
sion was the Eliot National Bank, on 
October 24, 1912. In the course of these 
consolidations the capital stock of the 
National Shawmut Bank was according- 
ly increased with subsequent increases 
through growth, and is now $10,000,000, 
while its surplus, undivided profits and 
reserves are now over $9,000,000. Total 
resources of the bank are now over 
$200,000,000. 

“Shawmut” is an Indian word, equiv- 
alent, as variously interpreted, to “living 
water,” or “near the water,” and the 
Great Spring which is believed to have 
been the cause of this name for the little 
peninsula which was first settled, as well 
as the feature that particularly attracted 
Governor Winthrop and his colonists, 
was but a few feet from where Shawmut 
Bank building stands—as adjacent 
Spring Lane testifies—and its flowing 
waters joined those of the bay at an 
inlet then extending to a point now cov- 
ered by the southeasterly corner of this 
building. When the land of this settle- 
ment came to be apportioned and streets 
laid out, Water street terminated at this 
point, which through reclamation made 
long ago is now a full half mile from 
the water front. 

A portion of the land on which the 
National Shawmut Bank stands was 
originally included in the tract’ allotted 
to Governor Winthrop, and the site as a 
whole has borne many interesting phases 
of Boston’s development from a primi- 
tive settlement to its present distinction 


as the commercial capital of New Eng: 


land. 


SUCCESSIVE LOCATIONS 


The Exchange Coffee House, in which 
the Shawmut (then the Warren) Bank 
was organized in 1836, was the social 
and business center of the Boston of 
that period. In those early days business 
offices were “counting rooms” only, and 
their proprietors commonly resorted to 
the comfortable rooms of such public 
houses for organization and administra- 
tive meetings. 

The bank was opened in small quar- 
ters on State street, at the corner of 
Merchants Row, with “discount days 
Mondays, Wednesdays and Fridays.” 
From 1836 to 1870 it remained on State 
street, successively at 72—39—41— and 
20, from which latter number it moved 
to 60 Congress street, at the corner of 
Water. After more than a third of a 
century at that corner it was forced by 
growth and accessions to provide much 
larger quarters, and its present Water 
street building was completed and oc- 
cupied in 1907. 

In the Great Fire of 1872 its home 
at 60 Congress street was destroyed, and 
during the period of its rebuilding the 
Shawmut was again on State street, at 
number 43. 

While all of the Shawmut Bank’s busi- 
ness locations have been on ground inti- 
mately associated with Boston’s earliest 
history, its present site is, in regard to 
its name, particularly significant. 














Finland. 


at Helsingfors, 


Exterior of the head office of the Kansallis‘Osake-Pankki, 
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Banking hall at the head office of the Kansallis‘Osake-Pankki at Helsingfors, Finland. 


GROWTH OF THE KANSALLIS-OSAKE- 
PANKKI, FINLAND 


Kansallis‘Osake-Pankki, which has 

just rounded its thirty-sixth year of 
business, occupies a unique position. 

Even the account of the founding of 
the bank is something out of the ordinary. 
The share captal of the bank was not 
subscribed by a group of financiers as is 
usual in such cases. Instead the shares 
were distributed in small lots all over 
the country, as the shareholders were 
chiefly farmers, rural tradesmen, officials 
and others in modest economic circum- 
stances. The distribution of the capital 
stock among such a widespread circle of 
customers is, like the whole policy of the 
bank, intimately connected with the 
strong development of the Finnish na- 
tional movement in the latter half of the 
Nineteenth Century. Until the close of 
the 1880's this movement had been most- 
ly of a cultural nature. But for its 
further developmefit the national life had 
to rest on an economic basis and one of 
the most importatit presuppositions for 
this was the creation of a great banking 


[ the history of Finnish banking the 


and monetary institution. Under such 
circumstances the Kansallis‘Osake-Pankki 
was founded in October, 1889. 

The bank began business in February 
of the following year with a capital stock 
of fm. 2,500,000 and from the very be- 
ginning was successful in gaining the con- 
fidence of the public. The business in- 
creased rapidly and a year afterward 
the share capital was increased to 
fm. 4,000,000. At the same time the 
deposits from the public amounted to 
fm. 7,500,000, the home loans to fm. 8,- 
600,000 and the balance sum _ to 
fm. 10,300,000. 

In 1892 the bank was fortunate in se 
curing for its managing director one of 
the most prominent bankers of the coun 
try, F. K. Nybom, who thereafter headed 
the bank for over twenty years or until 
1914. During his time the bank de 
veloped from a modest beginning to one 
of the leading monetary institutions of 
the country. At the close of the last 
year before the war, the bank’s own 
funds had mounted to fm. 32,900.000 
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and deposits to fm. 182,900,000 while the 
balance closed with fm. 209,000,000. In 
regard to the character of the deposits 
it may be stated that the greater portion 





J. K. PAasixivi 
Managing director Kansallis-‘Osake- 


Pankki, Helsingfors, Finland. 


were small savings, and thereby there 
was greater security against sudden sur- 
prises than if the total sum had been 
made of larger and at the same time 
fewer deposits. 

The year 1914—the year of the out- 
break of the World War—marks a new 
period in the development of the bank. 
Mr. Nybom retired because of advancing 
age and recommended as his successor the 
present managing director, J. K. 
Paasikivi, LL. D., then supervising di- 
rector of Finland’s State Office, a gentle- 
man who has also taken part in the gov- 
ernment of the country both as Finance 
Minister and Premier. 

The war and the years subsequent to 
it was for the country a period rich in 
events, and the difficulties to which such 
situations give rise made greater de- 
mand than usual on the monetary institu- 
tions. By adapting itself to the new con- 
ditions the Kansallis‘Osake-Pankki was 
successful in developing the business 
from year to year. The deposits in- 
creased rapidly, not only during the in- 
flation period but also during the later 





The safe deposit vaults of the Kansallis‘Osake-Pankki, Helsingfors, Finland. 
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The branch office of the KansallisOsake-Pankki at Lahti, Finland. 


years after the stabilization of the cur- 
rency system. And step by step with 
the growth of the business there has 
been an increase in the bank’s own re- 
sources. At the close of the last year 
the bank’s own funds showed the sum of 
about fm. 273,000,000 while the home 
deposits amounted to fm. 1,613,000,000. 

The widespread system of branches of 
the Kansallis‘Osake-Pankki is also charac- 
tertistic of its activity. The bank has not 
attempted to expand by means of the 
bank fusions and amalgamations so com- 
mon of late years. On the other hand, 
by constantly increasing the number of 
its branches and extending its subsidiary 
net to the most distant corners of the 
land, it has brought new areas and new 
circles of customers under its influence. 
At the close of its first business year, the 
bank had five branches; at the beginning 
of the war it had forty. But the real 
expansion began during the last decade 
and the bank has now offices in 138 
towns throughout the country. 

The present position of the bank will 
appear from the following condensed 
balance sheet as of December 31, 1925. 


Except for a couple of years at the be- 
ginning of the business, the bank has 
been able to pay its shareholders quite 
good dividends. For the year 1921 to 
1923, 17 per cent. was paid, and for 
1924 and 1925 dividends of 18 per 
cent were declared. 


ASSETS 
Fm. 
I xia aa ib vena iab carv nin Gat ach a 85,688,830 
Government securities, etc..... 46,610,567 
Foreign correspondents ...... 26,765,418 
Pantie GER 2 ss ca ciwassnsss 6,995,076 


Loans, correspondents’ bills, etc. 1,887,792,922 


DOM POCMMNEE, CEC. .o0:s 0000s 28,713,216 
a 18,453,166 
Mortgage department ........ 199,405 





INE ite Ss Goss. acho. ae SANS 2,101,218,604 
LIABILITIES 
Fm. 
Capital subscribed and paid-up 150,000,000 
INE I is sno ao a 1-0 oa des 111,489,929 
Profit and loss account 38,625,182 
Deposits, current accounts, etc. 1,669,284,799 
Foreign correspondents 77,710,585 
Sundry liabilities 54,108,107 


pe ee rere 2,101,218,604 
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FINANCE AND POLITICS IN EARLY NEW YORK 


[Continued from page 959] 


“Dated at Albany May 11, 1814. 


“ARCH W. McIntyre, Comp. 
“Dolls. 200,000.” 


In 1812 when the war with England 
broke out, the financial problem was 
acutely serious without a national bank 
to provide the necessary funds. The 
treasury was grievously embarrassed 
during the war years and encountered 
acute difficulties in floating its loans. In 
this emergency the Bank of America 
took a leading role. John Jacob Astor, 
as a customer of the bank, co-operated in 
supplying the Treasury with cash and in 
taking the Government bonds. The as- 
sistance of the bank was fully appre- 
ciated by Secretary of the Treasury 
Dallas who wrote to the cashier as 
follows: 


“The extreme pressure at the War 
Office to provide payment for the army 
will prevent an immediate attention to 
the reimbursement of the loan. As soon 
as that object is accomplished, which will 
probably be prior to the first of July, I 
hope to make an arrangement that will 
be perfectly satisfactory to the bank. I 
rely much on the spirit of accommoda- 
tion which your directors have manifest- 
ed toward the Treasury and I think it 
will not be long before the occasious for 
asking indulgence will cease ~ 


In the years following the close of the 
war H. C. Carey, one of the leading 
economists of his day, writing in one of 
the earliest American books on political 
economy, “The Credit System,” page 27 
states: 

“Although we have made every exer- 
tion, we have been unable to obtain from 
the City of New York a return of the 
operations of but one institution, the 
Bank of America. During twenty-five 


years, from July 1812 to July 1837, its 
loans on personal security averaged $42,- 
945,000 and its losses $2850 per annum, 


being less than one-tenth of one per 
cent.” This compared favorably with 
the Girard Bank, the leading institution 
of Philadelphia, which showed losses of 
one-half of one per cent. 

In later years the Bank of America 
acted as fiscal agent of the Government 
in receiving the indemnity. payment 
which President Andrew Jackson forced 
from France. The bank during the panic 
of 1837 was able to obtain assistance by 
drawing bills to the extent of $200,000 
on Rothschilds of Paris—the leading 
banking house of its day. Later, during 
the panic of 1857, the bank came to the 
aid of a large New York institution. To 
close the transaction, the directors of this 
bank wrote to the Bank of America as 
follows: 


“At a meeting of the Board of Direc- 
tors of the Bank held this morning, it 
was unanimously Resolved that New 
York State five per cent. Stock amount- 
ing to $60,500 (Sixty thousand five hun- 
dred dollars) be transferred to The Bank 
of America in place of the notes held 
by them and the National Bank (if they 
prefer such arrangement) as security for 
the loans received from them and that 
interest at the rate of seven per cent. be 
paid until the repayment of said loans 
amounting to $50,000. 

“It was also unanimously Resolved 
that the thanks of this board be present- 
ed to the officers of The Bank of America 
for the prompt and liberal manner in 
which they met the request of this Bank 
for the loans and for their influence in 
increasing it from other sources.” 


A plan is now afoot to inaugurate a 
museum in the bank for the collection 
and display of the hundreds of important 
documents which show the many diverse 
and interesting connections of the bank 
—public and private—in the transaction 
of its business over a period of 114 years. 
































“We know the ropes”— 


The sound advice and com- 
plete information which our 
foreign travel department 
offers you before going 
abroad insure the comfort 
of your trip. 


Travelers’ Letters of Credit 
Travelers’ Cheques 
Foreign Currency 





Faperry TRUST 


COMPANY 
of New York 


120 Broadway — Equitable Building 


Total Resources 


Over Fifty Million Dollars 
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New York Federal Reserve 
Bank 


The World’s Largest and Strongest Vault Entrances 


The York Safe and Lock Company built and 
installed in the New York Federal Reserve 
Bank six (6) YORK Revoluble Vault 
Entrances, each 10 feet in thickness, the 
climax of mechanical genius and ingenuity. 


In addition to the New York Federal Reserve 
Bank YORK has built at its factory in York, 
Pennsylvania, vaults for Federal Reserve 
Banks in the following cities : 


Cleveland Boston Buffalo 

Philadelphia Pittsburgh Detroit 

Chicago Louisville Jacksonville 
Minneapolis Little Rock 


YORK vaults are used by the U. S. Govern- 
ment, Clearing House Associations, and many 
of the leading Banks throughout the country. 


Correspondence with nearest branch is wel- 
comed by our Engineering department with 
banks contemplating new or enlarged vaults. 


Principal Builders of High Grade Vaults 


YORK SAFE and LOCK Co. 
55 Maiden Lane New York 


Branches 
New Haven Boston Philadelphia Baltimore 
Cleveland Chicago San Francisco 
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EXAMPLES OF RECENT BANK 
BUILDING OPERATIONS 




















The Kingcheng Banking Corporation, a picture of the door to whose vault is shown 
below, one of the leading native banks in China with headquarters at Shanghai, has 
let contracts for a thoroughly modern bank building, fashioned largely along 
American lines of architecture and arrangement. The vault is being built by the 
York Safe & Lock Co., York, Pa. It will be equipped with a large circular door 
weighing approximately fifteen tons, probably the the largest vault door of this 





type in China and one of the finest in the Far East. This vault will be finished 

like the best American vaults, with polished steel ceilings, polished wall plates, mirrors, 

etc. It will have a capacity of approximately 5000 safe deposit boxes. T. Chuang, 

who was educated in Tsing Hua University, Peking, supported by the Boxer 

Indemnity Refund, and who has inspected vault installations throughout America, 
is the architect. 
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The Wayne National Bank, Goldsboro, N. C., designed by Alfred C. Bossom, bank 


New York. 


architect, 
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The architects’ sketch of the recently completed building of the National Bank 
of Girard, Girard, Pa., designed by and erected under the supervision of Morgan, 
French & Co., Inc., architects and bank engineers, New York. 
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Conference room on the main floor of the enlarged quarters of the American Trust 
Company, New York. 
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Trust officers’ section and concourse of the enlarged quarters of the American Trust 
Company, New York. 
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The securities department in the enlarged quarters of the American Trust Company, 


New York. 
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The concourse of the enlarged quarters of the American Trust Company, New York, 
looking toward Cedar street. 
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A close-up of the entrance to the Home Savings Bank, White Plains, N. Y., planned 
and constructed under the supervision of Holmes & Winslow, bank architects, New 
York. The large arched window over the carved stone doorway with its solid 
ornamented bronze doors, throws an abundance of light into the main banking room. 
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The new building of the Home Savings Bank, White Plains, N. Y., planned and 

constructed under the supervision of Holmes & Winslow, bank architects, New York. 

It is individual in character, of Italian Renaissance architecture, faced with variegated 
Indiana limestone, and is designed to house the bank alone. 


The new building 
recently completed 
for the Irving Sav- 
ings Bank, New 
York. Merkle & 
Elberth, New York, 


were the architects. 
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Main Danking room Of the Piderty 





The great window over the doorway of the Virginia Trust Company, Richmond, 
Va., has Crittall steel window casements. Alfred C. Bossom, New York, was the 
architect. 
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View of the trust department of the main office, Fidelity Trust Company, New York, 
showing the Broadway entrance to the bank. 


The view from the Equitable building entrance to the main office of the Fidelity 
Trust Company, New York. 
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Officers’ platform, main office of the Fidelity Trust Company, New York, as seen 
from the public space. 





Officers’ platform, main office of the Fidelity Trust Company, New York, as seen from 
the president's office. 














The Par Clearance System 
Affects Your Bank 


WHETHER you charge exchange or remit at 

par. If you charge exchange, the system is 
taking away some of your profits by driving your 
customers to par remitting banks. If you remit 
at par, the exchange-charging banks are taking 
an unfair advantage of you, by charging ex- 
change on their own checks, and collecting yours 
at par. Do you know how the par clearance sys- 
tem originated? Do you know the economic 
saving it has accomplished? Do you know how 
widespread it is’ You need all these facts to 
make a rational decision whether your bank shall 
continue its present policy or change. You will 
find them in 


The Clearing and Collection of Checks 
By Walter E. Spahr 


along with a history of the use of checks in foreign countries as well 
as the United States; the development of the present clearing and 
collection system; the history and functions of clearing houses; the 
operation of the gold settlement fund; and the use of bank clearings 
as a business barometer. 

The American Banker calls this book “a thorough and sys- 
tematic treatise in a field as vet virtually untouched.” H. Parker 
Willis, editor of the Journal of Commerce, New York, and former 
secretary of the Federal Reserve Board, says that “it renders a 
decided service to the banker who is still seeking light with regard to 
his own business interest in the matter of clearance.” 

It will pay vou to be informed on this subject. Fill in the coupon 
below, and examine the book at your own desk. 





Approval Order 


THE BANKERS PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
71 Murray Street, New York City. 
You may send me on approval one copy of THE CLEARING AND COLLECTION OF 
CHECKS. I will remit $7.50 or return the book to you within five days after I receive it. 
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BOOK REVIEWS AND NEW BOOKS 


FUNDAMENTALS OF INVESTMENT. Edited 
by Samuel O. Rice. Chicago: A. W. 
Shaw Co. $5. 


AMONG the multitude of books on in- 
vestment which now exist and which 
continue to come from the pens of vari- 
ous authors in a steady stream, this one 
has a claim to individuality in being the 
product not of one author but several. 
Nineteen bond men from fourteen in- 
vestment houses have had a share in 
writing this book. All of them are said 
to be experts in the fields about which 
they write. The idea of compiling a 
“symposium” on investments evidently 
comes from the long standing impression 
that none is so qualified to write about 
a subject or a business as a man who is 
engaged in it. In spite of evidence to the 
contrary, men will insist on believing 
that knowledge can be gained only by 
actual personal experience. Hence too 
often the writings of the student and col- 
lege professor are discounted as “theory,” 
ignoring the fact that theory is merely 
the logical explanation of practice. 

One would naturally expect, then, to 
find this book above all “practical.” One 
would expect it to tell the reader what 
are the best bonds for each particular 
case and how to know them, and how to 
tell a good bond from a bad one. Instead 
it begins, as any college professor’s book 
on the same subject would, with the 
necessary preliminary chapters on “The 
History and Origins of Investment,” 
“The Field of Investment,” “A General 
Classification of Bonds,” “A Classifica- 
tion of Corporation Bonds,” and “The 
Corporation Mortgage.” Next come 
separate chapters on all the various types 
of bonds: governments, state and munic- 
ipals, railroads, public utilities, indus- 
trials, real estate bonds, and farm loan 
bonds, followed by chapters on “The 





Organization of the Investment Banking 
Business,” “Building an Investment Ac- 
count,” “Governmental Regulation of 
Securities,” and “Investment Trusts.” 
But in none of these does the prospective 
investor find the answer to his question, 
“How am I to tell a good bond from a 
bad one?” 

One of the authors frankly admits 
the inability to tell the investor how to 
judge the merits of bonds, and falls back 
on the formula so dear to the heart of 
the investment banker, that “he [the 
investor] should select a bank or banking 
house of the completeness of whose in- 
vestigations he is certain, on the capacity 
of whose judgment he relies, and in the 
honesty of whose recommendations he 
has confidence. Then let him take their 
advice.” That's easier than educating 
the investor, and it makes the bond man’s 
work easier. It has several disadvantages. 
First of all, the investor should know 
something about investments for his own 
protection against those banking houses 
which seem to be honest but prove not 
to be. Second, the profit of the invest- 
ment banker is so bound up with his 
advice to his client that he cannot give 
unprejudiced advice. He must recom- 
mend his own issues. Third, the banking 
house, no matter how high its ideals, 
must work through its salesmen. And 
at the present time too many salesmen 
are only young college men who dress 
well and have a pleasing manner, but 
who know little more about investments 
in general than the customers they are 
trying to serve. Of course they are better 
equipped with facts about the issues on 
hand. Their sales manager will see to 
that. Outside that field they are at a 
loss. 

The real trouble is that most investors 
have not enough energy to take the 
trouble to learn much about investments. 
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It may be that the constant flow of books 
on this subject will tempt more and more 
of them from time to time. If so, this 
book will render a service. But on its 
merits alone, it has little to justify its 
publication so long as Chamberlain’s 
“Principles of Bond Investment” is stll 
available. 


THE CONFESSIONS OF A CAPITALIST. By 
Sir E. J. P. Benn. N. Y.: Scribners. $5. 


WHaT moved the author to write this 
book probably appears from the fol- 
lowing (p. 15): 

“Everybody is now talking business, 
except the business man. The politicians, 
the doctrinaries, the parsons, the long- 


haired youths and short-haired maidens © 


from the universities—all have fixed 
views on industrial and commercial 
questions. Most of them are prepared 


to explain at a moment's notice how any 
piece of business should be conducted. 
From the smallest details right up to 
the highest organization of industry 
there is nothing upon which they are not 
ready to express an opinion, the view 
more definite and exact in inverse ratio 


to the experience of its author. In all 
this discussion the business man _ is 
silent.” 


This silence has been broken to some 
purpose, for Sir Ernest Benn speaks with 
a vigor and directness truly refreshing. 
Furthermore, he speaks out of a long, 
varied and successful business experi- 
ence. He admits an income of $50,000 
a year, and insists that it is fairly earned. 
We is an unrepentant capitalist—a 
thorough believer in private enterprise, 
boldly declaring that in a long and dili- 
gent search he has failed to discover any 
material benefit that has ever reached 
mankind except through the agency of 
individual enterprise. He regards the 
whole movement for creating wealth by 
political agencies as a snare and a de- 
lusion. 

From start to finish the book deals in 
trenchant fashion with the problems met 


by the modern man of business; and it is 
a story based upon long experience, re- 
sulting in hard-won success. He points 
out the difficulties which business must 
encounter between what he regards as 
the mistakes of trades unions and the 
complaisance of politicians, speaking out 
plainly enough in all cases for any one 
to understand his exact meaning. 

A book of this kind, growing out of 
experience, and setting forth the truth as 
the author sees it, forms a distinctly val- 
uable and refreshing contribution to the 
business literature of the day. It may 
be profitably read by capitalists and all 
concerned with industrial problems. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF THOMAS R. Mar- 
SHALL. Indianapolis: the Bobbs- 
Merrill Company. 


IN presenting this “Hoosier Salad,” the 
late Vice-President and Hoosier philoso- 
pher reveals a delightful personality 
whose activities ranged from the office of 
a country lawyer to the Vice-Presidency 
of the United States. Before reaching 
the latter position Mr. Marshall had 
been Governor of Indiana. While his 
services in both these stations were en- 
tirely praiseworthy, Mr. Marshall’s ca- 
reer is interesting and instructive from 
its personal side chiefly. He gives us 
some very life-like sketches of the many 
prominent men with whom he was 
brought into official contact; but, after 
all, the reader will be attracted more to 
the quaint “Hoosier Philosopher” him- 
self than to any of these distinguished 
persons. 

It is difficult to find in recent American 
political life any one worthier of the 
respect of his countrymen than was 
Thomas R. Marshall. He had character, 
common-sense, and was a typical Amer- 
ican product. About himself he had no 
illusions. He was absolutely unspoiled 
by office. 

A charming vein of humor runs 
through the “Recollections,” mixed with 
much sound philosophy and serious dis- 
cussion of important problems. While 
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Mr. Marshall prided himself on being a 
loyal Democrat, it is not difficult to dis- 
cover points of sharp divergence from 
the accepted party views of his time. His 
close contact with the people gave him a 
practical viewpoint which could have 
been made of great service in the set- 
tlement of some of the vexing problems 
which confronted the Administration of 
which he was a part. 

Mr. Marshall's “Recollections” will 
be found of great interest to all students 
of American political life, of never-fail- 
ing charm to those who delight in an 
original and independent character, and 
a splendid text-book of Americanism. 


AMERICA AND GERMANY 1918-1925. By 
Sidney Brooks. N. Y.: Macmillan. 
$1.50. 


THE different stages in the relations be- 
tween America and Germany are treated 
with understanding of the aims and gov- 
erning ideals of the two countries. Be- 
ginning with the armistice, the author 
describes the conditions in Germany and 
the efforts required on the part of ofh- 
cials of the United States Government 
to relieve the situation due to near- 
starvation, the result of the allied block- 
ade. Political unrest due to the sudden 
abdication of the emperor and the total 
collapse of a hopeful military campaign 
made Bolshevism a real threat to the 
stability, not only of Germany, but of the 
allies as well. How this danger was 
averted is told in an interesting way. 
Philanthropic work performed by the 
Society of Friends receives great credit 
for the successful relief work given un- 
dernourished children. 

The financial aspect of the relations 
between America and Germany is fully 
discussed. The Dawes Plan is analyzed 
briefly. Attention is given to the prob- 
able effects of the stream of German 
loans from the United States which 
started with the German Government 
External Loan and has included loans to 
various German states, municipalities 
and industries. It is the opinion of the 


author that these loans benefit both bor- 
rower and lender and that German loans 
will continue to be floated in our markets. 

The statements are supported by of- 
ficial documents or correspondence. The 
manner of arranging this material is 
commendable as the train of the narra- 
tive is not broken by the introduction of 
such correspondence. No suggestion of 
the source-book which has been made up 
like a scrap-book of newspaper clippings 
is evident. The material is interestingly 
arranged and presented in readable 
form. 

Two very popular figures are totally 
absent from this volume. They are the 
representation of the United States as a 
Shylock and the picture of the German 
would-be world conqueror. The dif- 
ferent points of controversy are consid- 
ered in a detached way, documents and 
correspondence being the basis of judg- 
ment. The book is objective, rather than 
subjective in its presentattion. 

No doubt, a condensed but compre- 
hensive study of German-American re- 
lations will be welcomed by those who 
have a stake in Germany, either because 
of ownership of German securities, busi- 
ness interests in Germany or because of 
having relatives in that country. How- 
ever, the book is of great value to the 
man who wishes to have a view of the 
situation unclouded by the propaganda 
of either side. As a pathway through 
a mass of opinions, distorted memories 
and old hatreds, this volume is commend- 
able. Its reading should help in cooling 
any mind afflicted in such ways. 


NOTES ON NEW PUBLICATIONS 


BANKS seem to be engaging in publishing 
books of all kinds. A few months ago 
the beautiful publication of the Corn 
Exchange National Bank, Philadelphia, 
Pa., entitled “Byways and Boulevard in 
and About Historic Philadelphia,” was 
reviewed in these columns. Recently the 
equally handsome “France and New 
England” published by the State Street 
Trust Company of Boston, Mass., was 





